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PR E F AC E, 

THE Papers that compofc the firft of 
thefe volumes where printed about 
eighteen years ago, to which there are no^ 
added two or three fmali tradts j and the 
verfes are transferred into the fourth vo^ 
lume apart, with the addition of fuch o* 
thers as we fince have written. The iecond 
and third will confiftof fevcral fmall trea* 
tifes in profe, in which a friend or two i% 
concerned with us. 

Having both of us been extremely ill 
treated by fome bookfellers, efpecially onQ 
Edmund Curll^ it was our opinion that 
the beft method we could take for juftify- 
ing ourfelves, would be to publifh what'* 
ever loofe papers, in profe and verfc, w« 
have formerly written j not only fuch af 
have already ftolcn into the world (very 
much to our regret, and perhaps very litr 
tle to our credit) but fuch, as in any pro-^ 
bability hereafter may run the fame fate j 
having beenobcained from us by the im- 
portunity, and divulged by the indifcreti* 
on of friends, although reftrained by pro** 
niifes, which few of them are cvef kiiowii 

Vol. liJ, b Vfi 
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to obfervc, and often think they make us 
a compliment in breaking. 

But the confequences have been ftill 
worfe: We have been entitled, and have 
had our names prefixed at length, to whole 
volumes of mean produdions, equally of- 
fendve to good manners and good fenfe, 
which we never law nor heard of till they 
appeared in print. 

For 2t. forgery in letting a falfe name to 
a writing which may prejudice another's 
fortune^ the lawpuniflies the offender with 
the lofs of his ears ; but has inilided no 
adequate penalty for fuch, as prejudice an- 
other's reputation in doing the fame 
thing in print; though all and every indivi- 
dual book, fb fold under a falfe name, are 
manifeftiy fb many feveral and multipli- 
ed forgeries. 

Indeed we hoped, that the good nature, 
or at leafl the good judgment of the world, 
would have cleared us from the imputa- 
tion of fuch things, as had been thus char- 
ged upon us by the malice of enemies, 
the want of judgment in friends, the un- 
concern of indifferent perfons, and the 
confident aflerdoos of bookfellers. 
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W6 are adiamed to find To ill a tafte 
prevail, as to make it a neceiTary work to 
do this jufticc to ourfelves. It is very pot- 
fible for any author to 'write below hinX" 
felf; either his fubjed not proving fo fruit- 
ful, or fitted for him, as he at firft ima* 
gined ; or his health, or his humour, or 
the prefent difpofition of his mind, un- 
qualifying him at thatjundurc: However, 
if he poileiled any diftinguifhing marks of 
ftyle) or peculiarity of thinking, there 
would remain in his lead fuccefsful wri- 
tings (bme few tokens, whereby perlbns of 
tafte might dilcover him. 

But fince it hath otherwife faWen out, 
we think we have fufficiently paid for our 
want of prudence, and determine for the 
future to be lefs communicative: Or rather, 
having done with fuch amufements^ we 
arc refolved to give up what wc cannot 
fairly difown, to the fcverity of criticks, 
the malice of perfonal enemies, and the 
indulgence of friends, 

Wc are forry for thtfktirc intcrfpcrled 
in fome of thefe pieces upon * f^^ pec* 
pie, from whom the higheil provocation! 
have been received, and who by thcfr con* 

b 2 du^ 
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<ki<3:*{incc have fhcwn, that they have not 
yet forgiven us the wrong they ciid. It is 
a very unlucky circumftance, to Be obliged 
to retaliate the injuries of luch authors, 
whofe works are To foon forgotten, that 
we are in danger already ot appearing the 
firft aggreflbrs. It is to be lamented, that 
Virgil let pals a line, which told pofterity 
he had two enemies called Bavius and Mte- 
vius. Thewiiieft wayis not once toname 
. them, but (as the madman advifed the gen- 
tleman who told him he wore a fword to 
kill his enemies) toiet them alone and they 
will die of them/elves. And according to 
this rule we haveaded throughout all thofe 
writings, which we defigned for the prefs : 
but in thefcjthe publication whereof was 
not owing to our folly, but that of others, 
the pmidion of the names was not in our 
power. At the worft, we can only give 
theni that liberty jiow for fomething, which 
they have fo many years exercifed for no- 
thing, of railing and fcribling againft us. 
Anditislbmec6mraendation,thatwehave 
not done it pllthis while, but avoided pub- 
lickly to charsdlcrize ai-y^ perfon without 
long experience. Nonum prematur in an- 
num 
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num IS Ta good rule for all writers, . but 
chiefly for writers of charaders ; becaufe 
it may happen to thofe, whb vent praifeor 
cenfure too precipitately, as it did to an e- 
minent Engli/b poet, who celebrated a 
youngnobleman foreredliBgZ)ry^<?« s mo- 
nument upon a promife, which his lord- 
fliip forgot, till it was done by another. 
In regard to two perfons only we wifli 
our raillery} though ever fo tender, or re- 
ientment, though ever fo juft, had not 
been indulged. Wefpeak o{^)syohn Van^ 
brugh^ who was a man of wit, and of ho- 
nour ; and of Mr. Addijon^ whofe name 
deferves all refpedl from every- lover of 
learning. 

' We cannot deny (and perhaps mod 
writers of our kind have been in the fame 
circumftances) that in feveral parts of our 
lives, and according to the difpofitions we 
were in, we have written fome things, 
.which we may wifli never to have thought 
on. Some fallies of levity ought to be im- 
puted to youth, (fuppofed in charity, as 
it was in truth, to be the time in which 
,we wrote them;) others to the gaiety of 
pur minds at certain jundures common 
b 3 to 
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to all men* The publifl)ing of the/e, 
which wc cannot difoWH) and without our 
confent, is) I think, a greater injury, than 
that of afcribing to us the mod ftupid pro- 
dudions, which we can wholly deny. 

This has been ufuallypradiied in other 
countries after a man*s deceafe ; which 
in a great meafure account for that ma- 
nifeft inequality found in the works of the 
beft authors ; the colledors only con{i> 
dering, that fo many more fheets raife the 
price of the book ; and the greater fame 
a writer is in pofleflion of, the more of 
fuch trafh he may bear to have tacked to 
him- Thus it is apparently the editor's 
intereft to infert, what the author's judg- 
ment had rejedcd ; and care is always 
taken to interfperfe thefe additions in fuch 
a manner, that (carce any book of confe- 
quence can be bought, without purchaiing 
fomething unworthy of the author along 
> with it. 

But in our own country it is ftill worfe : 
Thofe very bookfellers, who havefupport- 
«ed themfeives upon an author's fame while 
}^ lived, have done their utmofl after his 
f^cfttb to leflenit by fuch pradices : Even 

a man's 
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a man*s lail will is not fecure from being 
expofed in print ; whereby his moft par- 
ticular regards, and even his dying ten- 
dernefles are laid open. It has been hu- 
moroufly faid, that fome have fiilied the 
very jakes for papers left there by men of 
wit : But it is no jefl to affirm, that the 
cabinets oS the fick, and the dofets of the 
dead, have been broke open and raniack- 
ed to publiOi out private lettersy and di- 
vulge to all mankind the moft fecret fen- 
timentsandintercourleoffriendfliip. Nay, 
thefe fellows are arrived to that height of 
impudence, diat when an author has pub*- 
lickly difowned aijpuriousPiece, they have 
difputed his own name with him in print- 
ed advertilements; which has been prac- 
tifed to Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior, 

We are therefore compelled, in refpeft 
to truth, to fubmit to a very great hard- 
fkip ; to own fuch pieces, as in our ftrider 
judgments we would have fupprefled for 
ever : We are obliged to confefs, that this 
whole colle(SUon, in a manner, confifts of 
what we not only thought unlikely to 
reach the future, but unworthy even of 
iHoRprefint age ; not our ftudies, but our 
b 4 follies * 
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lollies; not oUr works, but our icJlenefleS* 
Some comfort however it is, that all ot 
tnem are innocent, and moft of them, 
ftight as they are, had yet a moral tenden- 
cy ; either to foften the virulence of parties 
againft each other* or to laugh out of court - 
ten«»n(ie foine vice or folly of the time ; or 
to difcredit the impofitions of quacks and 
falfc pretenders to fcience ; or to humble 
the arrogance of the ill-natured and envi- 
ous $ in a word, to leflen the vanity, and 
promote the godd humour of mankind. 

Such as they are, we muft in truth con- 
fefs, they are mfi, and others (hould in 
juttice belieVC) they arc aU that are ours* 
if any think elfc has been printed, in which 
^t really had any hand, it Is either into- 
lerably imperfed^, or leaded With fpuriou^ 
additions; fonietiiries tVen With infertions 
of mens nalnes, which we hever meant, 
and for whom we have an efteem and re- 
fped. Evch thrfe pieces, in which we arc 
leaft injuried, havehever before been print- 
ed from the true copies, or with any to- 
lerable degree df correAnefs. We declare^ 
that this coUedion contains every piece, 
>vhi«h in the idkft humour we have writ^ 

' ' ■ ttn i 
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ten ; not only fuch, as came under our re* 
view or corredion; but many others^ 
which however unfiniflied, are not now 
in our power to fupprefs. Whatfoever 
was in our own pofleflion at thepublidiing 
hereof, or of which no copy was gone a-* 
broad, we have adually deftroyed, to 
prevent all poffibility of the like treatment* 
Thefe volumes likewife will contain all 
the papers, wherein We have cafually had 
any (hare ; particularly thofe written in 
conjunAion with our friends, Di.Arbutb^ 
not and Mr. Gay\ and laftly,all of this fort 
compofed (ingly by either of thofe hands* 
The reader is therefore defircd to do the 
fame juftice to thefe our friends, as to us ; 
and to beafTured that all the things ^c^Wtdi 
our mi/ce/Iames {txccpt the works oi Alex- 
ander Pope^ publifhed by B. Lintot^ in 
quart0i and folio in 1 7 1 7*, thofe of Mr.G^ 
by y. Ton/ort, in quarto^ in 1720; and as 
many of thefe mifcellanies as have been 
formerly printed by Benj. Tooke) are abfo- 
lutely fpuribus, and without our confent 
impofed upon the publick. 

Twickenham, JoNATtt. Swift, 

i^aj 2j, ijvj^. Alex. Pope. 

THE 



THE foTTowing difeour(e & i \wi of remonff ranee iti bc- 
kalf ot king fFiUiam and his friends, againft the proceedings 
ef the iK/ufe of commons i and was puhliihed during the rt*' 
ctft of parliament in the fummer of 170 1, with a view to eiv- 
gagc them in milder iheafures when they (hould meet again. 

At this time Lewis XIV. was making large ftrides towards 
vniverfal monarchy ; plots were carrying on at St. Girmaitts; 
the Dtach had acknowledged the duke of Anjou as- king of 
SpoiHy and king lUlUam was made extremely uneafy by ite 
violence with which many of his minifters and chief favourites 
were purfued by the commons ; the king, to appeafe their 
tdeirtmenl, had made feveral changes in his miniftry, and 
semoved feme of his moft faithful fervants from places of 
the hiftheft truft and dignity : this expedient, however, had 
prored ineffe^hial, and the conunons perfifted in their oppo- 
ition ; they began by impeaching IViUiam Bentinck^ eatri of 
PartlanJf groom of dieftole 1 and proceeded to the impeach- 
■ttot of jihn Somirs^ baron Scmers of Evfjbam^ firft lord* 
keeper^ afterwards lord chancellor; Edward RMiffil, earl of 
Oif/ordy lord treafarer of the navv, and one of the lords com- 
Bitf oners of the admiralty ; and CkarUs Miuntague^ earl of 
Halifax^ fmt of the commiffioners of the treafury, and after- 
warai chancellor of the exchequer.. Its general purport is to 
d'ampthe warmth of the commons bv fhewinff, that the mea- 
tmt% they purfued had a dired tendency to bring on the ty- 
lanny, which they profefled to oppofe \ and the particular 
cafo of the impeached lordt are paralleled in Atb$nian 
riWtfaflrrSi 
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CONTESTSand DISSENTIONS 

Bbtws Kn TR B 

NOBLES and the COMMONS 

IN 

ATHENS and ROME; 

With the Con(equences they had upon 
both tniofe States. 

■ Si tiki wr« vUetmrt 

Dtdtmmiuti IS jift^m tfi^ accingtrt emtn. Luck. 

Written in the Year 1701. 
CHAP. I. 

IT is agreed, that in all government there 
is an abfolute unlimited power, which 
naturally and originally feems to be placed 
in the whole body, where-ever the execu« 
tive part of it lies. This holds in the body 
natural; for where-^er we place the b&> 

ginning 
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^nnine of motion, whether fronts the head, 
6r the ncart, or the animal fpirits in gene- 
ral, the body moves and ^&s by a confent 
of all its parts. This unlimited power, 
placed fundamentally in the body of a peo- 
ple, is what the bed legiflators of all ages 
have endeavoured, in their feveral fchemes 
or ioflitutions of government, to depo^te 
in fuch hands as would preferve the people 
from rapine andoppreftion within, as well 
as violence from without. Moft of them 
ieun to agree in this, that it was a trujfl too 
great to be committed to any one. man or 
aflembly, and therefore they left the right 
ftill in the whole body ', but the admini- 
ftipation or executive part in the hands of 
the one, thefewj or the manyy into which 
three powers all independent bodies of men 
fecm naturally to divide ; for by all I have 
read of thofe mnumerable and petty com- 
monwealths in Ifafyy Greede, and Sicify, 
as well as the great ones of Carthage and 
Rcmsj it (eems to me, that a free people 
met together, whether by compaB, ot fa- 
mily-gofvemmenty as foon as they fall into 
any ads of civil fociety, do of themfelves 
divide into three powers. The firft is that 
■ of 
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of fome one eminent fpirit, who, having 
fisnalized his valour and fortune in de- 
fence of his copntry, or by the pradlice 
of popular arts at home, comes to have 
great influence on the pepplc, to grbw 
their leader in. warlike expeditions, and 
to prefide, after a fort, in their civil af^ 
femblies ; and this is grounded ppon the 
principles of nature a^d. common reafon, 
which in all difficulties or dangers, where 
prudence or courage is required, do ra- 
ther incite us to fly forcounfel or aflift- 
ance to a Angle perfon, than a multitude. * 
The fecond natural divifion of power is of 
fuch men, who have acquired large poC- 
feflions, and qonfcquently dependancies, 
or defcend from anceftors who have left 
them great inheritances, together with an 
hereditary authority. Thefe eafily uniting 
in thoughts and opinions, and ading in 
concert, begin to enter upon ineafiires for 
fecuring their properties, which are beft 
upheld by preparing againft invafionsfrom 
abroad, and maintaining piece at home; 
this commences a great counciji or f^nate 
of nobles for the weighty aflrairs of the 
nation. The |afl diviflon is of the ma6 

or 
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or body of the people, whole part of 
power is great and indifputable, when- 
ever they can unite either coUedively, or 
by deputation, to exert it. Now the three 
forms of government, fo generally known 
in the fchools, diSkr only by the civil ad- 
miniflration being placed in the hands of 
one, or fomedmes two, (as in Sparta) 
who were called kings ; or in a fenate, who 
were called the nobles \ or in the people 
colledive or reprefentative, who may be 
called the commons* Each of thefe had fre- 
quently the executive power inGr^^c^, and 
fometimes in Rome: but the power in the 
lad refort was always meant by legiilators 
to be held in balance among all three. 
And it will be an eternal rule in politicks 
among every free people, that there is a 
balance of power to be carefully held by 
every flate within itfelf, as well as among 
feveral ftates with each other. 

The true meaning of a balance of power, 
either without or within a flate, is bcft 
conceived by confidering, what the nature 
of a balance is. It fuppofes three things : 
Firft, the part which is held,together with 
the hand that holds it j and then the two 

fcales. 
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icales, with whatever is weighed therein. 
Now confider feveral flates in a nei^* 
bourhood ; in order to preferve peace be- 
tween thcfe dates, it is necef^y they 
{hould be formed into a balance, whereof 
one or more are to be dire&ors, who are 
to divide the reft into equal (bales, and 
upon occailon remove from one into the 
other, or elfe fall with their own weight 
into the lighted ; fb in a date within it- 
ielf, the balance mud be held by a third 
hand, who is to deal the remaining power 
with the utmod exadnefs into the feveral 
icales. Now it is not neceflaiy, that the 
power (hould be equally divided between 
thefe three ; for the balance may be held 
by the weaked, who, by his addrefs and 
condud, removing from either fcale, and 
adding of his own, may keep the (bales 
duly poifed. Such was that of the two 
kings of Sparta, the confular power in 
Romey that of the kings o^ Media before 
the reign of Cyruty as repre(ented by Xir- 
mpbm \ and that of the feveral limited 
dates in the Gotbick Inditution. 

When the balance is broken, whether 
by the negligence, folly, or weakne(s of 

the 
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the hand that held it,orby mighty weights 
fallen into either fcaje, the power will ne- 
ver continue long in equal divifion between 
the two remaining parties, but, till the 
balance is fixed anew, will run entirely 
into one. This gives the trueft account of 
)vhat is undcrftood in the moft antient and 
approved Greek authors by the word 7y- 
rannyy which is not meant for the feizing 
of the uncontrolled or abfolute power in- 
to the hands of a fingle perfon, (as many 
fuperficial men have grofly miftaken,) but 
for the breaking of the balance by what- 
ever hand, and leaving the power wholly 
in one Icale : For tyranny and ufurpation 
in a ftate are by no means confined to any 
number, as might eafily appear from ex- 
amples enough ; and becaufe the point is 
material, I fhall cite a k\v to prove it. 

The * Romans having fent to Athens^ 
and the Greek cities of Italy ^ for the co- 
pies of the beft laws, chofe ten Icgiflators 
to put them into form, and during theex- 
prcife of their office, fufpended the confu- 
lar power, leaving the admlniftration qf 

♦Dionyf. Hal. lib. lo. 

afFairs 
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affairs iii their hands. Thefe very men, 
though chofen for fuch a work, as the di- 
gcfting a body of laws for the government 
of a free ftate, did immediately ufurp ar- 
bitrary power, ran into all the forms of it, 
had their guards and fpies after the prac- 
tice of the tyrants of thofe ages, afFeded 
kingly ftate, deftroyed the nobles, and 
oppreiled the people ; one of them pro- 
ceeding fo far, as to endeavour to force a 
lady of great virtue: the very crime, which 
gave occaiion to the expulfion of the regal 
power but fixty years before, as this at- 
tempt did to that of the Decemvtru 

The Ephori in Sparta were at fir ft only 
certain perfons deputed by the kings to 
juJge in civil matters, while they were cm- 
ployed in the wars. Thele men at levcral 
times ufurped the abfolute authority, and 
were as cruel tyrants, as any in their age. 

Soon * after the unfortunate expediti- 
on into Sicily y the Athenians chofc four 
hundred men for adminiftration of af- 
fairs, who became a body of tyrants, and 
were called, in the language of thofe 

* Tbucyi lib. 8. 

Vol. hi. C ageg 
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ages, an oligarchy ^ or tyranny of the few i 
under which hateful denomination they 
were foon after depofed in great rage by 
the people. 

When + Athens was fubdued by Lyfan- 
der^ he appointed thirty men for the ad- 
miniftration of that city, who immediate- 
ly fell into the rankeft tyranny : but this 
was not all ; for conceiving their power 
not founded on a bafis large enough, they 
admitted three thoufand into a (hare of the 
government ; and thus fortified, became 
the cruelleft tyranny upon record. They 
murdered in cold blood great numbers 
of the beft men, without any provocation, 
from the meer luft of cruelty, like Nero 
or Caligula, This was fuch a number of 
tyrants together, as amounted to near a 
third part of the whole city ; for * XenO' 
fhon tells us, that the city contained a- 
bout ten thoufand houfes ; and allowing 
one man to every houfe, who could have 
any {hare in the government, (the reft 
-confifting of women, children, and fer- 
-vants) and making other obvious abate- 

+ Xcnoph. dc Rebus GrafC. 1. 2. * Memo-ab. lib. 3. 

ments. 
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ments, thefe tyrants, if they had been care- 
ful to adhere together, might have been 
a majority even of the people colledlive. 

In f the time of the lecond Punick war, 
the balance of power in Carthage was got 
on the fide of the people, and this to a 
degree, that fome authors reckon the go- 
vernment to have been then among them 
a dominatio plebis^ or tyranny of the com- 
mons ; which it feems they were at all 
times apt to fall into, and was at lafl a- 
mong the caufes, that ruined their flate : 
and the frequent murders of their gene- 
rals, which X Diodorus tells us was grown 
to an eftablifhed cuflom among them, 
may be another inflance, that tyranny is 
not confined to numbers. 

I fhall mention but one example more 
among a great number, that might be pro- 
duced ; II it is related by the author lafl 
cited. The orators i)f the people at Ar* 
gos (whether you will flyle them in mo- 
dern phrafe, great Jpeakers of the houfe ; 
or only, in general, reprefentadvcs of the 
people coUedive) flirred up the commons 

t Polyb. Frag. lib. 6. J Lib. 20. || Lib. 15. 

C 2 agaiofl 
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againft the nobles, of whom 1 600 were 
murdered at once ; and at laft, the orators 
themfelves, becaufe they left off their ac- 
cufations, or, to (peak intelligibly, becaufe 
they withdrew their impeachments ; having, 
it feems, raifed a fpirit they were not able 
to lay. And this laft circumftance, as 
cafes have lately flood, may perhaps be 
worth noting. 

From what hath been already advan- 
ced, feveral conclufions may be drawn : 

Fir ft i That a mixed government par- 
taking of the known forms received in the 
fchools is by no means of Gothick inven- 
tion, but hath place in nature and rea- 
fon, feems very well to agree with the fen- 
timents of moft legiflators, and to have 
been followed in moft ftates, whether they 
, have appeared under the name of monar- 
chies, ariftocracies, or democracies : for 
not to mention the feveral republicks of 
this compofition in Gaul and Germany^ 
defcribed by Ccejar and Tacitus^ Polybius 
tells us, the beft government is that, which 
conlifts of three forms, * regm^ optima" 

• Fragm. lib. 6. 

tium^ 
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tium^ &' fopuli imperio ; which may be 
fairly tranflaied, the king^ lords, and com" 
tnons. Such was that of Sparta, in its pri- 
mitive inftitution by Lycurgus ; who, ob- 
ferving the corruptions and depravations 
to which every of thefe was fubjedt, com- 
pounded his fcheme out of all ; fo that it 
was made up of reges, fenioresy &* popU" 
lus. Such alfo was the ftatc of Rome un- 
der its confuls : and the author tells us, 
that the Romans fell upon this model pure- 
ly by chance, (which I take to have been 
nature and common reafon) but the Spar^ 
tans by thought and defign. And fuch at 
Carthage wz^ xh^ •\- fumma reipublide, or 
power in the lafl refort ; for they had their 
kings called fuffetes, and a fenatc which 
had the power" of «(?^/<?x, andthc^^o^/ijhad 
a fhare eflablifhed too. 

Secondly, It will follow, That thofe 
reafoners, who employ fo much of their 
zeal, their wit, and their leifure for the 
upholding the balance of power in Chri- 
ftendom, at the iame time .that by their 
pradices they are endeavouring to deftroy 

♦ Id. ib. 
C3 it 
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it at heme*, are not fiich mighty patriots, 
or lo much in the trueintercft of their coun- 
try, as they would affldl to be thought ; 
but fecm to be employed like a man, who 
pulls dovvn with his right hand what he 
has been buik:ing with his left. 

Thirdly^ This makes appear the error 
of thofe, who think it an uncontrollable 
maxim, that power is always fafer lodged 
in many hands than in one : for if thefe 
many hands be made up only from one of 
the three divifions before mentioned, it is 
plain from thofe examples already produ- 
ced, and eafy to be paralleled in other ages 
and countries, that they are as capable of 
enflaving the ration, and of acting all 
manner of tyranny and oppreffion, as it is 
poflible for a fingie pcrfcn to be, though 
we IhouJd fuppofe their number not only 
to be of four or five hundred, but above 
three thoufand. 

j^gain^ It is manifeft from what has 
been faid, that in order to preferve the ba- 
lance in a mixed ftate, the limits of pow- 
er depofited with each party ought to be 
afcertained, and generally known. The 
dcfcd: of this is the caufe, that introduces 

thofe 
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thofe ftrugglings in a ftatc about preroga- 
tive and liberty^ about encroachments of 
theyg-ze; upon the rights of \}a^ many^ and 
of the many upon the privileges of the^^, 
which ever did, and ever will conclude in 
a tyranny ; iirft either of the few^ or the 
many^ but at laft infalHbly of a fingle per- 
fon : for, whichever of the three divifions 
in a ft ate is upon the fcrambje for more 
power than its own, (as one or other of 
them generally is. unlefs due care be taken 
by the otlier two, upon every new ques- 
tion that ariles, they will be fure to de- 
cide in favour of themfelves, talk much 
of inherent right : they will nourifli up a 
dormant power, and relerve privileges in 
petto t to exert upon occafions, to ferve 
expedients, and to urge upon neceflities; 
they will make large demands, and fcanty 
conceflions, ever coming off confiderable 
gainers ; thus at length the balance is 
broke, and, tyranny let in.; from which 
door of the three it matters not. 

To pretend to a declarative right upon 
any occafion whatfocver, is little lefs than 
to make ufe of the whole povircr ; that is, 
to declare an opinion to be law, which 

C 4. has 
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has always been conteftcd, or perhaps ne- 
ver ftarted at aH before fuch an incident 
brought it on the ftage. Not to confcnt to 
the enadting of fuch a law, which has no 
view bclides the general good, unkfs an- 
other law {hall at the fame time pafs, 
with no other view but that of advancing 
the power of one party alone ; what is this 
but to claim a pofitive voice, as well as a 
negative ? * To pretend that great changes 
and alienations of property have created 
new and great dependencies, and conle- 
quently new additions of power, as fome 
reafoners have done, is a moft dangerous 
tenet. If dominion muft follow property, 
let it follow in the fame pa:e ; for change 
in pro^^rty through the bulk of a nation 
makes llow marches, and its due power 
always attends it. To conclude, that what- 
ever attempt is begun by an aflembly, 
ought to be purfucd to the end, without 
yegard to the greateft incidents that may 

* Thit firems to allude to a crrd without the fupply, and 

pradice of thr houfe ot com- as it became neccflary to re- 

mont called T.ciing ; when jrci or icceivc both the bills 

thcv (u'pe&ti that 4 favourite thus tacked together, this ex- 

W\ would be rejected, they pedient perfe^ly anfwered its 

tfciced It to 9 mon -hill; and puipofct 
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happen to alter the cafe : to count it mean, 
and below the dignity of a houfe^ to quit a 
profecution ; to refolve upon a conclufion 
before it is poffible to be apprifed of the 
premifes : to a6t thus, I fay, is to affe<% 
not only abfolute power, but infallibility 
too. Yet fuch unaccountable proceedings 
as thefe have popular aflemblies engaged 
in, for want of fixing the due limits of 
fower and privilege* 

Great Changes may indeed be made in 
a government, yet the form continue, and 
the balance be held : but large intervals 
of time mufl pafs between every fuch in- 
novation, enough to melt down and make 
it of a piece with the conflitution. Such, 
we are told, were the proceedings of Solon^ 
when he modelled anew the Athenian 
common-wealth ; and what convulfions 
in our own, as well as other flates, have 
been bred by a negled of this rule, is frefh 
and notorious enough : it is too foon in 
all confcience to repeat this error again. 

Having (hewn, that there is a natural ba- 
lance of power in all free ftates, and how 
it hath been divided, fbmetimes by the peo- 
ple themfelves, as in Rome^ at others by 

the 
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the inftitutions of the legiflators, as in the 
feveral ftates of Greece and Sicily ; the next 
thing is to examine, what methods have 
been taken to break or overthrow this ba- 
lance, which every one of the three parties 
hath continually endeavoured, as oppor- 
tunities have ferved ; as might appear from 
the ftories of moft ages and countries : for 
abfolute power in a particular ftate, is of 
the fame nature with univerfal monarchy 
in feveral ftates adjoining to each other. 
So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires 
of men, whether confidered in their per- 
fons or their ftates, that they will grafp at 
all, and can form no fcheme of perfe<3: 
happinefs with lefs. Ever fince men have 
been united into governments, the hopes 
and endeavours after univerfal monarchy 
have been bandied among them, from the 
reign of Ninus to this of the mofl chrijii- 
an king',- in which purfuits common- 
wealths have had their fliare as well as 
monarchs : fo the Athemansy the Spar- 
tans, the Thebam^ and the Achaians, did 
feveral times aim at the univerfal monar- 
chy of Greece : fo the common wealths 
of Cart/fage and Rome ^Se&ed the univer- 
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fal monarchy of the then knoWn world. 
In like manner hath abfolute power been 
purfued by the feveral parties of each par- 
ticular ftate ; wherein fingle perfons have 
met with moft fuccefs, though the endea- 
vours of the few and the many have been 
frequent enough : yet, being neither fb 
uniform in their defigns, nor fo diredl in 
their views, they neither could manage 
nor maintain the power they had got ; but 
were ever deceived by the popularity and 
ambition of fome fingle perfon. So that 
it will be always a ^rong ftep in policy, 
for the nobles or commons to carry their en- 
deavours after power fo far, as to over- 
throw the balance : and it would be c- 
nough to damp their warmth in fuch pur- 
fuits, if they could once refled, that in 
fuch a courfe they will be fure to run up- 
on the very rock, that they meant to avoid ; 
which, 1 fuppofe they would have us think, 
is the tyranny of a fingle perfon. 

Many examples might be produced of 
the endeavours of each of thefe three ri- 
vals after abfolute power; but I fliall fuit 
my difcourfe to the time I am writing in, ' 
and relate only fuch diffentions in Greece 

and 
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and Rome, between the nobles and commons^ 
with the confequences of them, wherein 
the latter were the aggreffors. 

I fhall begin with Greece^ where my 
obfervation fhall be confined to Athens^ 
though feveral inflances might be brought 
from other flates thereof. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the dijfentions /« Athens, between the 
few and the many. 

TH E S E US is tlie firfl, who is record- 
ed with any appearance of truth to 
have brought the Grecians from a barba- 
rous manner of life, among fcattered vil- 
lages, into cities ; and to have cflablifh- 
cd the popular Jiate in Athens, afTigning 
to himfelf the guard ianfhip of the laws 
and chief command in war. He was 
forced after fome time to leave the Athe- 
nians to their own meafures upon ac- 
count of their feditious temper, which e- 
ver continued with them, till the final 
diflblution of their government by the Ro- 
mans, It ftems, the country about Attica 
was the mofl barren of any in Greece ; 

through 
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through which means ithappened, that the 
natives were never expelled by the fury of 
invaders, (who thought it not worth a 
conqueft) but continued always Abori- 
gines ; and therefore retained through all 
revolutions a tindure of that turbulent 
fpirit, wherewith their government began. 
This inftitution of Thefeus appears to have 
been rather a fort of mixed monarchy, 
than a popular ftate, and for aught we 
know, might continue fo during the fcries 
of kings till the death of Codrus. From 
this laft prince Solon was faid to be de- 
fcended ; who, finding the, people engag- 
ed in two violent fadions of the poor and 
the rich, and in great confufion thereup- 
on ; refufing the monarchy, which was of- 
fered him, chofe rather to caft the govern- 
ment after another model, wherein he 
made due provifions for fettling the ba- 
lance of power, chufing a fenate of four 
hundred, and difpofing the magiflracies 
and offices according to men's eftates ; 
leaving to the multitude their votes in e- 
leding, and the power of judging certain 
procefles by appeal. This council of four 
hundred was chofen, one hundred out of 

each 
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each tribe, and fcems to have been a body 
reprefentative of the people : though the 
people colledive referved a fhare of power 
to themfelves. It is a point of hiftory per- 
plexed enough ; but thus much is certain, 
that the balance of power was provided 
for ; elfe Pifijiratusy called by authors the 
tyrant of Athens, could never have go- 
verned fo peaceably, as he did, * without 
changing any of So/on s laws. Thefe fe- 
vcral powers, together with that of the 
archon or chief magiftrate, made up the 
form of government in Athens, at what 
time it began to appear upon the fcene of 
adion and ftory. 

The firft great man bred up under this 
inftitution was Miltiadesy who lived about 
ninety years after Solony and is reckoned 
to have been the firft great captain, not 
oiAy oi Athens, but of all Gr^^c^. From 
the time of Miltiades to that of Phocion, 
who is looked upon as the laft famous ge- 
neral oi Athens, are about 130 years : af- 
ter which they were fubdued and infulted 
by Alexanders captains, and continued 

• Herodot. lib. i. 

under 
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under feveral revolutions a fmall truckling 
ftate, of no name or reputation, till t:hey 
fell with the reft of Greece under the power 
of the Romans, 

During this period from Miltiades to 
PhocioTty I fliall trace the condud of the 
Athenians with relation to their diflentions 
between the people and fome of their ge- 
nerals ; who at that time, by their power 
and credit in the army, in a warHke com- 
monwealth, and often fupported by each 
other, were with the magiftrates and other 
civil officers a fort of counterpoife to the 
power of the people, who fince the death 
oi' Solon had already made great encroach- 
ments. What thefe diflentions were, how 
founded, and what the confequences of 
them, I fliall briefly and impartially re- 
late. 

I muft here premife, that the no^ks in 
Athens were not at this time a corporate 
aflfembly, that I can gather ; therefore the 
refentments of the Commons were ufualiy 
turned againft particular perfons, and by 
way of articles of impeachment. Whereas 
the commons in Romey and forae other 
ftatcs, as will appear in a proper place, tho' 

they 
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they followed this method upon occafion, 
yet generally purfucd the enlargement of 
their power by more fet quarrels of one 
entire ajflembly againft another. However, 
the cuftom of particular impeachments be- 
ing not limited to former ages, any more 
than that of general ftruggles and diffen- 
tions between fixed ailemblies of nobles 
and commons, arid the ruin of Greece hav - 
ing been owing to the former, as that of 
Rome was to the latter, I ihall treat on both 
exprcfly ; that thofe flates who arc con- 
cerned in either (if at lead there be any 
fuch now in the world) may, by obferving 
the means and iffucs of former diflcn- 
tions, learn whether the caufes are alike in 
theirs ; and if they find them to be fo, 
may confider whether they ought not juftly 
to apprehend the fame effedls. 

To Ipeak of every particular perfon im- 
peached by the Commons oi Athens with- 
in the compafs deligncd, would introduce 
the hiftory of almoll every great man they 
lud among them : I fhail therefore take 
notice only ot fix, who living in that period 
of time when Athens was at the height 
of its glory, as indeed it could not be o- 

therwife 
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therwife while fuch hands were at the helm, ' 
though impeached for high crimes and mif" 
demeanors-, fuch as bribery ^ arbitrary pro^ 
ceedings^ mi/applying or embezzling pub' 
lick funds, illconduSi atfea, and the like, 
were honoured and lamented by their 
country, as the prefervers of it, and have 
had the veneration of all ages fince paid 
juftly to their memories. 

Miltiades was one of the Athenian ge- 
nerals againfl the Perjian power, and the 
famous vidlory at Marathon was chiefly 
owing to his valour and condud. Being 
fent fome time after to reduce the ifland 
Paros, he miftook a great fire at a diftance 
for the fleet, and being no ways a match 
for them, fetfail for Athens ^ at his arrival 
he was impeached by the commons for trea- 
chery, though not able to appear by rea- 
fon of his wounds, fined 30000 crowns, 
and died in prifon. Though the confc- 
quences ol this proceeding upon the affairs 
of Athens were no other than the untimely 
lofs of fo great and good a man, yet \ 
could not forbear relating it. 

Their next great man was Ariflides +, 

t Lord Stmrs. He was the general patron of the tittrati. 
Orrery. 

D Be- 
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Befides the mighty fervice he had done his 
country in the wars, he was a perlbn of 
the ftrideft juftice, and beft acquaiated 
with the laws as well as forms of their go- 
vernment, fo that he was in a manner 
chancellor of Athens. This man, upon a 
flight and falfe accufation o£ favouring ar- 
bitrary power, was banifhed by oflracifm's, 
which rendered into modern JS»g-i^ would 
lignify, that they voted he fhould be re- 
moved from their frefence and council for 
ever. But however, they had the wit to 
recall him, and to that adion owed the pre- 
fervation of their ftate by his future fer- 
vices. For it muft be ftill confefled in be- 
half of the Athenian people, that they ne- 
ver conceived themfelves perfedHy infalli- 
ble, nor arrived to the heights of modern 
ajfembliest to make obflinacy confirm what 
fudden heat and temerity began. They 
thought it not below the dignity of an af- 
fembly to endeavour at correding an ill 
ftep; at leaft to repent, though it often 
fell out too late. 

ThemifloclesX was at firft a commoner him- 

X Earl of OrforA. He had affairs of the navy having 
been confidercd in a manner b^cn committed to his charge, 
as lord high admiral, the whole Orrery. 

felf: 
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felf : it was he, that raifed the Athenians 
to their greatnefs at fea, which he thought 
to be the true and conftant intereft of that 
commonwealth ; and the famous naval 
vidory over the Perfians at Salamais was 
owing to his conduift. It feems the people 
obferved fomewhat of haughtinefs in his 
temper and behaviour, and therefore ba- 
nifhed him for five years; but finding feme 
flight matter of accufation againft him, 
they feht to feize his perfon, and he hardly 
efcaped to xkatPerfian court ; from whence, 
if the love of his country had not fur- 
mounted its bafe ingratitude to him, he had 
many invitations fo return at the head of 
the Perfian fleet, and take a terrible re- 
venge : but he rather chofe a voluntary 
death. 

The people of Athens impeached Peri-- 
cles + for mif applying the publick revenues to 

D 2 bis 



t Lord Halifax. He had a 
fine genius for poetry, and 
had employed his more youth- 
ful part of life in that fcieiice. 
He was diftinguilhed by the 
name of Aloufe Mmntaguej 
having ridiculed, jointly with 
Mat. Prior, Mr. Dryden's fa- 
mous poem of the Hind and 



Panther ; the parody is drawn 
from Horace's fable of the city 
moufe and country moufe : but 
afterwards, upon Mr. Moun- 
tague's promotion to the chan* 
ccHorftiip of the exchequer. 
Prior, with a good-humoured 
indignation at feeing his friend 
preferred and himfelf neglcft- 

cd, 
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bis own private ufe. He had been a per- 
fon of great delervings from the republick, 
was an admirable fpeaker^ and very popu- 
lar. His accounts were confufedy and he 
could not then give them upy therefore merely 
to divert that difficulty, and the confe- 
quences of it, he was forced to engage his 
country in the Peloponnejian war, the long- 
eft that ever was known in Greece^ and 
which ended in the utter ruin of Athens. 
The fame people having refolved to fub- 
due Sicily, fent a mighty fleet under the 
command of Nicias, Lyfimachus, and Al- 
cihiades ; the two former perfons of age 
and experience ; the laft a young man of 
noble birth, excellent education, and a 
plentiful fortune. A little before the fleet 
fet fail, it feems one night the ftone-images 
of Mercury, placed in fevcral parts of the 
city, were all pared in the face: this adion 
the Athenians interpreted for a defign of 
deftroying the popular ftate ; and Alcibi^ 
adesy having been formerly noted for the 

cd, concludes an cpiftle writ*, wood ShepIierJ, Efq; with 
ten in the year i6cj8, to Fleet- tbeCe ihrce lines : 

My friend Charles Mountaguf's [irefirt'd,' 

Nor would I have it long obfcrv'd 

That one moufe eats while teilars ftarv'd. Orrerv. 

like 
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like frolicks and excurfions, was immedi- 
ately accufed of this. He, whether con- 
fcious of hi's innocence, or aflured of the 
fecrccy, offered to come to his trial be- 
fore he went to his command ; this the 
Athenians refufed. But as foon as he was 
got to Sicily^ they fent for him back, de- 
iigning to take the advantage, and profe- 
cute him in the abfence of his friends, and 
of the army, where he was very power- 
ful. It feems, he underftood the refent- 
ments of a popular affembly too well to 
truft them ; and therefore, inftead of re- 
turning, efcaped to Sparta \ where his 
defires of revenge prevailing over his love 
to his country, he became its greateft ene-- 
my. Mean while the Athenians before Si- 
cily y by the death of one commander, and 
the fuperftition, weaknefs, and perfect ill 
conduct of the other, were utterly deftroy- 
ed, the whole fleet taken, and a miferable' 
{laughter made of the army, whereof hard- 
ly one ever returned. Some time after this 
Alcibiades was recalled upon his own con- 
ditions by the neceflities of the people, 
and made chief commander at fea and 
land ; but his lieutenant engaging againft 

D3 
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his pofitive orders, and being beaten by 
hyjander^ Alcibiades was again difgraced, 
and banifhed. However, the Athenians 
having loft all ftrength and heart fmce their 
misfortune at Sicilyy and now deprived of 
the only pcrfon that v^^as able to recover 
their lofles, repent of their rafhnefs, and 
endeavour in vain for his reftoration j the 
Perjian lieutenant, to whofe protedion he 
. fled, making him a facrifice to the refent- 
ments of Lyfander the general of the La- 
cedemonians ^ who now reduces all the do- 
minions of the Athenians^ takes the city, 
razes their walls, ruins their works, and 
changes the form of their government ; 
which though again reftored for fome time 
by Ithrafybulus (as their walls were rebuilt 
by Conon) yet here we muft date the fall of 
xhc Athenian gvQzXntk'i the dominion and 
chief power in Greece from that period to 
the time of Alexander the Great ^ which 
was about fifty years, being divided be- 
tween the Spartans and Thebans, Though 
Philips Alexanders father (the moji chrif- 
tian king of that age) had indeed fome time 
before begun to break in upon the repub- 
licks of Greece by conqueft or bribery ; 

parti- 
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particularly dealing large tnoney among 
fome popular orators^ by which be brought 
many of them, as the term of art was 
then, to Philippize, 

In the time of Alexander and his cap- 
tains, the Athenians were offered an op- 
portunity of recovering their liberty, and 
being reftored to their former ftate ; but 
the wife turn they thought to give the 
matter, was by an impeachment and fa- 
crifice of the author, to hinder the fuccefs. 
For, after the deftrudion of Thebes by A- 
lexandery this prince deligning the con- 
queft of ^/i6^»i was prevented by J P^So- 
cion the Athenian general, then ambafla- 
dor from that ftate ; who by his great wif- 
dom and fkill at negotiations diverted A- 
lexander from his defign, and reftored the 
Athenians to his favour. The very fame 
fuccefs he had with Antipater after Alex^ 
ander\ death, at which time the govern- 
ment was new regulated by Solon & laws : 
But Polyperchony in hatred to Phocion^ hav- 
ing by order of the young king, whofe 
governor he was, reftored thofe whom 

♦ The earl of Portland^ Orrery. 
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Phdcion had baniflied, the plot fucceeded. 
Phociort was accufed by popular orators, 
and put to death. 

Thus was the moft powerful common- 
wealth of all Greece, after great degene- 
racies from the inftitution of Solony utterly 
deftroyed by that rafh, jealous, and incon- 
ftant humour of the people, which was 
never fatisfied to fee a general either vic^ 
torious or unjortunate ; fuch ill judges, as 
Well as rewarders, have popular ajfemblies 
been, of thofe who beft deferved frofn 
them. 

Now the circumftance, which makes 
thefe examples of more importance, is, 
that this very power of the people in A- 
them, claimed fo confidently for an inhe' 
rent right i and infifted on as the undoubted 
privilege of an Athenian born, was the 
rankell encroachment imaginable, and 
the grofleft degeneracy from the form that 
Solon left them. In fliort, their govern- 
ment was grown into a dominatio plebisy or 
tyranny of the people^ who by degrees had 
broke and overthrown the balance, which 
that legiflator had very well fixed and pro- 
vided fon This appears not only from 

what 
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what has been already faid of that law- 
giver, but more manifeftly from a paflage 
in Diodorus ;. who tells us, + l7)at Anti- 
pater, one of Alexander'^ captains, abro- 
gated the popular government (in Athens) 
and reft or ed the power of fuff rages and ma- 
giftracy tofuch only, as were worth two thou" 
/and drachmas ; by which means, fays he, 
that republic came to be {again"] admini" 
ftered by the laws of Solon. By this quo- 
tation it is manifeft that great author look- 
ed upon Solon % inftitution, and a popu- 
lar government, to be two different things. 
And as for this reftoration by Antipater^ 
it had neither confequence nor continu- 
ance worth obferving. 

I might eafily produce many more ex- 
amples, but thefe are fufficient: and it 
may be worth the readers time to refledt 
a little on the merits of the caufe, as well 
as of the men, who had been thus dealt 
with by their country. I fhall diredt him 
no further than by repeating, that Art- 
Jiides was the moft renowned by the peo- 
ple themfclves for his cxad juftice and 

t Lib. 18. 
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Inawledge in the law ; that Ihemiftocles wa« 
a mofl fortunate admiral, and had got a 
mighty vi&ory over the great king of Per- 
ii2iS fleet \ that Pericks was an able mim" 
fter of fiate-i an excellent orator y and a man 
of letters : and laftly, that Fhocion^ befides 
the fucccfs of his arms, was alfo renowned 
for his negotiations abroad^ having in an 
embajfy brought the greateft monarch of the 
world at that time to the terms of an ho- 
nour ahle peacey by which his country was 
preferved. 

I ihall conclude my remarks upon A- 
thens with the charader given us of that 
people by Poly bias. About this time^ fays 
he, the Athenians were governed by two 
men ; quite funk in their affairs ; had little 
or no commerce with the reft o/" Greece, and 
were become great reverencers of crowned 
heads. 

For, from the time of Alexanders cap- 
tains till Greece was fubdued by the Ro- 
mans^ to the latter part of which this de- 
fcription of Polybius falls in, Athens never 
produced one famous man either for coun- 
cils or arms, or hardly for learning. And 
indeed it was a dark infipid period through 

aU 
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all Greece : for except the Achaian league 
under Aratus and Phihpamen ; and the 
endeavours o^Agii and Cleomnes to reftorc 
the ftate of Sparta^ fo frequently harrafled 
by tyrannies occafioned by the popular 
pradHces of the ephori, there was very little 
worth recording. All which confequences 
may perhaps be juftly imputed to this de- 
generacy of Athens, 

CHAP. III. 

Of the dijfentions between the patricians 
and plebeians in Rome, with the con- 
fequences they had upon that fiate» 

HAving in the foregoing chapter con- 
fined myfelf to the proceeSiings of 
the commons only by the method of im- 
peachments againft particular perfons, with 
the fatal effeds they had upon the ftate 
of Athens, I (hall now treat of the dif- 
fentions at Rome between the people and 
the colleflive body of the patricians or 
nobles. It is a large fubjed, but I (hall 
draw it into as narrow a compafs as I cant- 
As Gr^^c^, from the moft ancient ac- 
counts we have of it, was divided into fe- 

veral 
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veral kingdoms, fo tvas moft part of Ita" 
ly •\ into feveral petty commonwealths; 
And as tboie kings in Greece are faid to 
have been depofed by their people upon 
the fcore of their arbitrary proceedings, 
fo on the contrary the commonwealths of 
Italy were all fwallowed up, and con- 
cluded in the tyranny of the Roman em- 
perors. However, the differences between 
thofe Grecian monarchies, and Italian 
republicks, were not very great : for, by 
the accounts Homer gives us of thofe Gre- 
cian princes who came to the fiege of 
7r^, as well as by feveral paffages in the 
OdyJfeSi it is manifeft, that the power of 
thele princes in their feveral ftates was 
much of a fize with that of the kings in 
Sparta^ the archon at Athens^ the fuf- 
fetes at Carthage^ and the confuls in Rome: 
fo that a limited and divided power feems 
to have been the moft ancient and inhe- 
rent principles of both thofe people in 
matters of government. And fuch did 
that of Rome continue from the time of 
Romulus^ though with fome interrupti- 

t Dionyf. Halicar. 
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ons to yulius Cafary when it ended in 
the tyranny of a fingle perfon. During 
which period (not many years longer than 
from the Norman conqueft to- our age) 
the commons were growing by degrees 
into powef and property, gaining ground 
upon the patricians, as it were, inch by 
inch, till at laft they quite overturned the 
balance, leaving all doors open to the 
practices of popular and ambitioiis men, 
who deftroyed the wifeft republick, and 
enflaved the nobleft people that ever en- 
tered upon the ftage of the world. By 
what ftcps and degrees this was brought 
to pafs, (hall be the fubjedit of myprefent 
enquiry. 

While Rome was governed by kings, the 
monarchy was altogether cledive. Romulus 
himfelf, when he had built the city, was de- 
clared king by the univerfal confent of the 
people, and by augury, which was there 
underftood for divine appointment. Among 
other divifions he made of the people, 
one was into patricians and plebeians : 
the former were like the barons of Eng- 
land fome time after the conquell ; and 
the latter are alio defcribed to be almoft 

exadly 
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exadly what our commons were . then. 
For they were dependants upon the pa- 
tricians, whom they choie for their pa- 
trons and prote<9:ors, to anfwer for their 
appearance, and defend them in any pro- 
cefs : they alfo fupplied their patrons with 
money in exchange for their protedlion. 
This cuftom of patronage^ it feems, was 
very antient, and long pradifed among the 
Greeks, 

Out of thefe patricians Romulus chofe 
an hundred to be a fenate^ ox grand coun- 
cily for advice and affiftance to him in the 
adminiftration. The fenate therefore ori- 
ginally confided all of noi/esj and were 
of themfelves a flanding council^ the peo^ 
pie being only convoked upon fuch occa- 
ilonS) as by this inflitution of Romulus 
fell into their cognizance : thofe were to 
conilitute magiftrates, to give their votes 
for making laws, and to advife upon en- 
tering on a war. But the two former of 
thefe popular privileges were to be con- 
firmed by authority of the fenate ; and 
the laft was only permitted at the king's 
pleafure. This was the utmoft extent of 
power pretended to by the commons in the 

time 
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time of Romulus \ all the reft being di- 
vided between the king and the fenate ; 
the whole agreeing very nearly with the 
conftitution of England for fome centu- 
ries after the conqucft. 

After a year's inter -regnum from the 
death of Romulus the fenate of their owa 
authority chofe a fucceflbr, and a ftran- 
ger, meerly upon the fame of his virtue, 
without aiking the confent of the com- 
mons j which cuftom they likewife ob- 
ferved in the two following kings. But 
in the eledion of larquinius Prifcusy the 
fifth king, we firft hear mentioned, that 
it was done populi impetratd venid ; which 
indeed was but very reafonable for a free 
people to exped:; though I cannot re- 
member, in my little reading, by what 
incidents they were brought to advance 
fo great a'ftep. However it were, this 
prince in gratitude to the people, by 
whole confent he was chofen, eledled a 
hundred lenators out of the commons, 
whofe number, with former additions, 
was now amounted to three hundred. 

The people having once difcovered 
their own ftrength, did fodn take occa- 

fion 
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fion to exert it, and that by very great 
degrees. For at this king's death, who 
was murdered by the fons of a former, 
being at a lofs for a fucceffor, Servius Tul- 
Ifus, a ftranger, and of mean extraction, 
was chofen proteftor of the kingdom by 
the people, without the confent of the fe- 
nate; at which the nobles being dif- 
pleafed, he wholly applied himfelf to gra- 
tify the commons, and was by them de- 
clared and confirmed no longer proteiftor, 
but king. 

This prince firft introduced the cuf- 
tom of giving freedom to fervants, fo as 
to become citizens of equal privileges with 
the reft, which very much contributed to 
increafe the power of the people. 

Thus in a very few years the commons 
proceeded fo far, as to wreft even the 
power of chufing a king entirely out of the 
hands of the nobles,; which was fo great 
a leap, and caufed fuch a convulfion and 
llruggle in the ftate, that the conftitution 
could not bear it ; but civil diffentions a- 
rofe, which immediately were followed 
by the tyranny of a fingle perfon, as this 
was by the utter fubverfion of the regal 

govern- 
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government, and by a fettlement upon a 
new foundation. For the nobles, fpight- 
ed at this indignity done them by the com- 
mons, firmly united in a body, depofcd 
this prince by plain force, and chofe Tar^ 
quin the Proudy who running into all the 
forms and methods of tyranny, after a 
cruel reign, was expelled by an univerfal 
concurrence of nobles and people, whom 
the miferies of his reign had reconciled. 

When the confular government began, 
the balance of power between the nobles 
and plebeians was fixed anew : the two 
firft confuls were nominated by the no- 
bles, and confirmed by the commons ; 
and a law was cnaded. That no perfon 
fliould bear any magiftracy in Rome^ i?i^ 
jujfu populiy that is, without confent of tH 
commons. 

In fuch turbulent times as thefe, ma- 
ny of the poorer citizens had contrafted 
numerous debts either to the richer fort 
among themfclves, or to fenators and o- 
ther nobles : and the cafe of debtors in 
Rome for the firft four * centuries was, after 

♦ Ab Urbc Condita, From the building of the city. 
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the fet time for payment, no choice but 
either to pay or be the creditor's flave. 
In this jundure the commons leave the 
city in mutiny and difcontent, and will 
not return but upon condition to be ac- 
quitted of all their debts ; and moreover, 
that certain magiftrates be chofen yearly, 
whofe bufinefs it fliall be to defend the 
commons from injuries. Thefe are called 
tribunes of the people, their perfons are 
held facred and inviolable, and the peo- 
ple bind themfelves by oath never to ab- 
rogate the office. By thefe tribunes, in 
procefs of time, the people were grofly 
impofed on to ferve the turns and occafi- 
ons of revengeful or ambitious men, and 
to commit fuch exorbitances as could not 
end, but in the diflblution of the govern- 
ment. 

Thefe tribunes, a year or two after their 
inftitution, kindled great diflentions be- 
tween the nobles and the commons on 
the account of Coriolanus, a nobleman, 
whom the latter had impeached^ and the 
confcquences of whofe impeachment (if 
I had not confined myfelf to Grecian 
examples for that part of my fubjed) had 

like 
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like to have been io fatal to their ftate. 
And from this time the tribunes began 
a cuftom of accufing to the people what- 
ever nobles they pleafed, feveral of whom 
were banifhed or put to death in every age. 
At this time the Romans were very- 
much engaged in wars with their neigh- 
bouring ftates ; but upon the leaft inter- 
vals of peace the quarrels between the no- 
bles and the plebeians would revive ; and 
one of the moft frequent fubjefts of their 
differences was the conquered lands ^ which 
the commons would fain hive divided 
among the publick ; but the fenate could 
not be brought to give their confent. For 
feveral of the wifeft among the nobles be- 
gan to apprehend the growing power of 
the people ; and therefore knowing what 
an acceflion thereof would accrue to them 
by fuch an addition of property, ufed all 
means to prevent it : for this the Appian 
family was moft noted, and thereupon 
moft hated by the commons. One of 
them having made a fpeech againft this 
divifion of lands, was impeached by the 
people of high treafon, and a day ap- 
pointed for his trial ; but difdaining to 
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make his defence, he chofe rather the 
ufual Roman remedy of killing himfelf : 
after whofe death the commons prevailed, 
and the lands were divided among them. 

This point was no fooner gained, but 
new diilentions began : for the plebeians 
would fain have a law enaded to lay all 
mens rights and privileges upon the lame 
level; and to enlarge the power of every 
magiftrate within his own jurifdidion, as 
. much as that of the confuls. The tri- 
bunes alfo obtained to have their number 
doubled, which before was five : and the 
author tells us, + that their infolence and 
power encreafed with their number, and 
the feditions were alfo doubled with it. 

By the beginning of the fourth century 
from the building of Rome^ the tribunes 
proceeded fo far in the name of the com- 
mons, as to accufc and fine the confuls 
themfelves, who reprefcnted the kingly 
power. And the fenate obferving, how 
in all contentions they were forced to 
yield to the tribunes and people, thought 
it their wifeft courfe to give way alfo to 

f Dior.jf. Ilalicar. 
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time ; therefore a decree was made to fend 
ambafladors to Athens^ and to the other 
Grecian common wealths planted in that 
part of Italy called Grcecian Major^ to 
make a collcdion of the beft laws ; out of 
which, and fome of their own, a new 
complete body of law was formed, after- 
wards known by the name of the laws of 
the twelve tables. 

To digeft thefe laws into order, ten men 
were chofen, and the adminiftration of all 
affairs left in their hands ; what ufe they 
made of it has been already fhewn. It was 
certainly a great revolution, produced en- 
tirely by the many unjuft encroachments 
of the people ; and might have wholly 
changed the fate of Rome^ if the folly and 
vice of thofe, who were chiefly concern- 
ed, could have fuffcred it to take root. 

A fcA' years after the commons made 
farther advances on the power of the no- 
bles ; demanding among the reft that the 
confulfhip, which hitherto had only been 
difpofed to the former, fhould now lie in 
common to the pretenfions of any Roman 
whatfoever. This, though it failed at 
prefent, yet afterwards obtained, and was 
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a miglity flep to the ruin of the common- 
wealth. 

What I have hitherto faid of Rome^ has 
beei) chiefly collcded out of that exa<9: and 
diligent writer Dio?iyJius HalkarnaJJeus^ 
whofe hiftory, through the injury of time, 
reaches no farther than to the beginning 
of the fourth century after the building of 
Rome. The reft I fliall fupply from other 
authors ; though I do not think it ne- 
ceftary to deduce this matter any further 
fo very particularly, as I have hitherto 
done. 

To point at what time the balance of 
power was moft equally held between the 
lords and commons in Rome^ would per- 
haps admit a controverly. -f Polybius tells 
us, that in the fecond Punick\\2iV the Car^ 
thagtninns were declining, becaufe the 
balance was got too much on the fide of 
ihe people ; whereas the Romans were in 
their greattft vigour by the power remain- 
ing in the fenate : yet this was between 
two and three hundred years after the pe- 
riod Dionyfius ends with ; in which time 

t Fragm. lib. 6. 
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the commons had made feveral further ac- 
quifitions. This however muft be grant- 
ed, that (till about the middle of the fourth 
century) when the fenate appeared refolute 
at any time upon exerting their authority, 
and adhered clofely together, they did of- 
ten carry their point. + Befides, it is ob- 
ferved by the beft authors, that in all the 
quarrels and tumults at Rome^ ^om the 
expulfion of the kings, though the people 
frequently proceeded to rude contumeli- 
ous language, and fometimes fo far as to 
pull and hale one another about the fo^ 
ruffty yet no blood was ever drawn in any 
popular commotions, till the time of the 
Gracchi: however, I am of opinion, that 
the balance had begun many years before to 
lean to the popular fide. But this default was 
correded, partly by the principle juft men- 
tioned, of never drawing blood in a tumult; 
partly by the warlike genius of the peo- 
ple, which in thofe ages was almoft perpe- 
tually employed ; and partly by their great 
commanders, who by the credit they had 
in their armies fell into the fcales as a fur- 

t DionyC Hal. Plutarch, ^c. 
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their counterpoife to the growing power of 
the people. Befides, PolybiuSy who lived 
in the time of Scipio /Jfrica7ius the younger, 
had the fame apprchcnfions of the conti- 
nual encroachments made by the com- 
mons ; and being a pcrfon of as great abi- 
lities, and^ as much lagacity, as any of his 
age, from obferving the corruptions, which, 
he fays, had already entered into the Ro- 
man conftitution, did very nearly foretel 
what would be the iilue of them. His 
v/ords are very remarkable^ and with little 
addition may be rendered to this purpofe. 
\ Hoat thofe ahufes ar.d corrupt io?is^ which 
in time dejlroy a govertwrnit^ are fcnvn a- 
long with the very Jeeds of it^ and both grow 
up together ; and that as rtijl eats away 
iron^ and worms devour %vood^ and both are 
a fort of plagues born and bred alo7tg with 
the fubjlance they dejlroy 5 fo with every 
form and fcheme of govcrnmcni that man 
can invent^ fome vice or corruption creeps 
in with the very injlituiion^ which grows 
up along withy and at lajl dejlroys it. + 
The fame author in another place ven- 

X Lib. 5. t Fragm. lib. 6. 
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tures Co far as to guefs at the particular 
fate, which would attend the Roman go- 
vernment. He fays, its ruin would arife 
from the popular tumults, which would 
introduce a dominatio plebis, or tyranny of 
the people ; wherein it is certain he had 
reafon, and therefore might have adven- 
tured to purfue his conjedurcs fo far, as 
to the confequences of a popular tyranny, 
which, as perpetual experience teaches, 
never fails to be followed by the arbitrary 
government of a fingle perfon. 

About the middle of the fourth century 
from the building of Romey it was declared 
lawful for nobles and plebeians to inter- 
marry ; which cuftom among many other 
ftates has proved the moft effedlual means' 
to ruin the former, and raife the latter. 

And now the greateft employments in 
the ftate were one after another, by laws 
forcibly ena<5ied by the commonSy made 
free to the people, the confuljhip itfelf, the 
office of cenfor, that of nhcqucejiors or com- 
mijftoners of the treafury^ the office oipne^ 
tor or chief juftice, the priejihoody and 
even that oidiSiator : the fcnate, after long 
oppofition, yielding merely for prefent 

quiet 
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quiet to the continual urging clamours of 
the commons^ and of the tribunes their ad- 
vocates. A law was likewife enaded, that 
the plebifcitay or a vote of the houfe of com' 
mons, fhould be of univerfal obligation j 
nay, in time the method of eoadling laws 
was wholly inverted ; for whereas the fe- 
nate ufed of old to confirm ^tplebifcita^ 
the people did at laft, as they pleafed, con- 
firm or difannul the % fenatufconfulta, 

Appius Claudius brought in a cuftom of 
admitting to the fcnate the fons of freed 
men, or of fuch who had once been flaves; 
by which, and fucceeding alterations of 
the like nature, that great council dege- 
nerated into a mod corrupt and factious 
body of men, divided againft itfelf ; and 
its authority became defpifed. 

The century and half following, to 
the end of the third Punick war by the 
deftruclion of Carthage^ was a very bufy 
period at Rome ; the intervals between e- 
very war being fo fhort, that the tribunes 
and people had hardly leifure or breath to 
engage in domeftick diflentions : howe- 
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ver, the little time they could fpare, was 
generally employed the fame way. So Te- 
rentius Leo^ a tribune^ is recorded to have 
bafely proftituted the privileges of a Roman 
citizen, in perfed fpight to the nobles. So 
the great African Scipio and his brother, 
after all their mighty fervices, were im- 
peached by an ungrateful commons^ 

However, the warlike genius of the peo- 
ple, and. continual employment they had 
for it, ferved to divert this huniour from 
running into a head, till the age of the 
Gracchi, 

Thefe perfons entering the (cene in the 
time of a full peace, fell violently upon 
advancing the power of the people by re- 
ducing into pra<Slice all thofe encroach- 
ments, which they had been fo many years 
gaining. There were at that time certain 
conquered lands to be divided, befide a . 
great private efiate left by a king : thefe 
the tribunes-, by procurement of the elder 
GracchuSy declared by their legiflative au- 
thority, were not to be diipofed of by the 
nobles^ but by the commons only. The 
younger brother purfued the fame defign ; 
and beiides, obtained a law, that all Ita- 
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Hans fliould vote at eledlions, as well as 
the citizens of Rome : in fliort, the whole 
endeavours of them both perpetually turn- 
ed upon retrenching the no&Ies authority 
in all things, but efpccially in the matter 
of judicature. And though they both loft 
their lives in thofe purfuits, yet they tra« 
ced out fuch ways, as were afterwards fol- 
lowed by Mahus, Sylla^ Pompey and Ca- 
fary to the ruin of the Roman freedom and 
greatnefs. 

For in the time of MariuSy Saturninus 
a tribune procured a law, that the fenate 
fhould be bound by oath to agree to what- 
ever the people would enad : and Marius 
himfelf, while he was in that office of tri- 
bune, is recorded to have with great in- 
duffcry ufed all endeavours for dcpreffing 
the nobleSy and raifing the people, parti- 
cularly for cramping the former in their 
power of judicature, which was their mofi 
ancient inherent right, 

Sylla by the fame meafures became ab- 
folute tyrant of Rome: he added three 
hundred commons to the fenate, which 
perplexed the power of the whole order, 
and rendered it inefFedual ; then fling- 
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ing off the mafic, he abolifhed the office 
of tribune, as being only a fcafFold to ty- 
ranny, whereof he had no further ufe. 

As to Pompey and Ccefar, Plutarch tells 
us, that their union for pulling down the 
nobles (by their credit with the people) was 
the caufe of the civil war, which ended 
in the tyranny of the latter ; both of them 
in their confulfhips having uled all en- 
deavours and occafions for finking the au- 
thority of the patricians^ and giving way 
to all encroachments of the people, where- 
in they expeded befl to find their own ac- 
count. 

From this dedudion of popular en- 
croachments in Rome the reader will eafily 
judge, how much the balance was fallen 
upon that fide. Indeed by this time the 
very foundation was removed, and it was 
a moral impoflibility, that the republick 
could fubfift any longer : for the commons 
having ufurped the offices of flate, and 
trampled on the fenate, there was no go- 
vernment left but a dominatio plebis^ Let 
us therefore examine how they proceeded 
in this conjundure. 

I think 
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I think it is an univerfal truth, that the 
people are much more dexterous at pul- 
ling down and fetting up, than at prefer- 
ving what is fixed ; and they are not fon- 
der of feizing more than their own, than 
they arc of delivering it up again to the 
worfi bidder, with their own into the bar- 
gain. For although in their corrupt noti- 
ons of divine worfliip, they are apt to 
multiply their gods ; yet their earthly de- 
votion is feldom paid to above one idol 
at a time of their own creation, whofe oar 
they pull with lefs murmuring and much 
moreikill, than when th.ty pare the la- 
dingy or even hold the helm. 

The feveral provinces of the Roman 
empire were now governed by the great 
men of their ftate ; thofe upon the fron- 
tiers with powerful armies either for con- 
queft or defence. Thefe governors upon any 
defigns of revenge or ambition were fure 
to meet with a divided power at home, and 
therefore bent all their thoughts and ap- 
plications to clofe in with the people, who 
were now by many degrees the ftronger 
party. Two of the greateft fpirits, that 
Rome ever produced, happened to live at 

the 
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the fame time, and to be engaged in the 
fame purfuit ; and this at a conjunflure 
the moft dangerous for fuch a conteft : 
thefe were Pompey and Ccefar^ two ftars 
of fuch a magnitude, that their conjunc- 
tion.vj2i% as likely to be fatal, as their op- 
pojition. 

The tribunes and people, having now 
fubdued all competitors, began the laft 
game of a prevalent populace, which is 
that of chufing themfelves a mafler\ while 
the nobles forefaw, and ufed all endea- 
vours left them to prevent it. The peo- 
ple at firft made Pompey their admiral with 
full power over all the Mediterraneariy 
fbon after captain-general of all the Ro- 
man forces, and governor q{ Afia. Pom- 
pey on the other fide reftored the office of 
tribune^ which Sylla had put down 5 and 
in his confulfhip procured a law for exa- 
mining into the jntfcarriages of men in of- 
fice or command for twenty years pafl. 
Many other examples of Pompey s popu- 
larity are left us on record, who was a 
perf^^ favourite of the people, and d&- 
£gn^d to be more; but his pretenfions grew 
riale -for want of- a timely opportunity of 

intro- 
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introducing them upon the ftage. For Ca- 
far, with his legions in Gaul, was a per- 
petual check upon his defigns ; and in 
the arts of pleafing the people did fbon 
after get many lengths beyond him. For 
he tells us himfelf, that the fenate by a 
bold effort having made fome fevere de- 
crees againft his proceedings, and againft 
the tribunes, thefe all left the city, and 
went over to his party, and confequently 
along with them the affections and in- 
terefts of the people ; which is further 
mianifeft from the accounts he gives us of 
the citizens in feveral towns mutinying 
againft their commanders, and delivering 
both to his devotion. Befides, Ctsfar% 
publick and avowed pretenfions for be- 
ginning the civil war were to reftore the 
tribunes and the people oppreffed (as he 
pretended) by the nobles. 

This forced Ponipey^ againft his incli- 
nations, upon the neceflity of changing 
fides, for fear of being forfaken by both ; 
and of clofing in with the fenite and chief 
magiftrates, by whom he was chofen ge- 
neral againft Cafar. 

Thus 
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Thus at length the fenate (at leaft the 
primitive part of them, the nobles) under 
Pompeyy and the commons under Ccefar^ 
came to a final decifion of the long quar- 
rels between them. For, I think, the am- 
bition of private men did by no means 
begin or occafion this w^ar; though civil 
difltntions never fail of introducing and 
Spiriting the ambition of private men ; 
who thus become indeed the great inftru- 
ments for deciding of fuch quarrels, and 
at laft are fure to feize on the prize. But 
no man, that fees a flock of vultures ho- 
vering over two armies ready to engage, 
can juftly charge the blood drawn in the 
battle to them, though the carcafles fall 
to their fhare. For while the balance of 
power is equally held, the ambition of 
private men, whether orators or great com- 
manders, gives neither danger nor fear, 
nor can poflibly enflave their country } 
but that once broken, the divided parties 
are forced to unite each to its Iiead, under 
whole conduft or fortune one fide is at 
firil vidorious, and at laft both are flaves. 
And to put it pafl difpute, that this entire 
/ubverfion of the Roman liberty and con- 

VoL, III. F ftitution 
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ilitution was altogether owing to thofe 
meafures, which had broke the balance 
between the patricians and plebeians^ 
whereof the ambition of particular men 
was but an. efFeA and confequence, we 
need only confider, that when the uncor- 
rupted part of the fenate had, by the death 
of Cafar, made one great effort to reftore 
their former ftate and liberty, the fuccefs 
did not anfwer their hopes, but that whole 
aflembly was fo funk in its authority, that 
thofe patriots were forced to fly, and give 
way to the madnefs of the people, who 
by their own difpofltions, flirred up with 
the harrangues of their orators, were now 
wholly bent upon flngle and defpotick 
ilavery. Elfe, how could fuch a profligate 
as Antony i or a boy of eighteen, like OBa- 
viusy ever dare to dream of giving the law 
to fuch an empire and people ? wherein 
the latter fucceeded, and entailed the 
vileft tyranny, that heaven in its anger 
ever inflided on a corrupt and poifoned 
people. And this, with fo little appear- 
ance at Ccefari death, that when Cicero 
wrote to Brutus y how he had prevailed 
by his credit with QBavim to promife him 

(Brutus) 
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(Brutus) pardon and fecurity for his per- 
Ibn, that great Roman received the no- 
tice with the utmoft indignity, and re- 
turned Cicero an anfwer, yet upon record, 
full of the higheft refcntment and con- 
tempt for fuch an offer, and from fuch 
a hand. 

Here ended all fliew or fliadow of li- 
berty in Rome, Here was the repofitory 
of all the wife contentions and ftruggles 
for power between the nobles and com- 
mons, lapped up fafely in the bofom of a 
Nero and a Galiguhy a Tiberius^ and a 
Domitian, 

Let us now fee from this dedudion of 
particular impeachments, and general dif- 
fentions in Greece and Rome^ what conclu- 
flons may naturally be formed forinftruc- 
tion of any other flate, that may haply 
upon many points labour under the like 
circumftances, 

C H A P. IV. 

UPON the fubjed oi impeachments we 
may obferve, that the cuftom of ac- 
cufing the nobles to xhc peopky either by 

F 2 themr 
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thenifelves, or their orators, (now ftiled 
an impeachment in the name of the com- 
mons) hath been very antient both in Greece 
and Rome^ as wellasC^r/;6^^^; and there- 
fore may feem to be the inherent right of 
a free people, nay, perhaps it is really 
fo : but then it is to be confidered, firft, 
that this cuftom was peculiar to repub- 
liks, or fuch ftates, where the admini- 
ftration lay principally in the hands of the 
commons, and ever raged more br lefs, 
according to their encroachments upon 
abfolute power ; having been always look- 
ed upon by the wifeft men and beft au- 
thors of thofe times, as an efFedt of licen- 
tioufnefs, and not of liberty ; a diftindli- 
on, which no multitude either reprejent" 
ed or colhSiive hath been at any time very 
nice in obferving. However, perhaps this 
cuftom in a popular ftate of impeaching 
particular men may feem to be nothing 
elfe, but the people's chufing upon occa- 
fion to exercife their own jurifdidion in 
perfon ; as if a king of Efigland fhould 
fit as chief juftice in his court of king% 
bench \ which, they fay, in former times 
he fometimes did. But in Sparta^ which 

was 
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was called a kingly government, though 
the people were perfedly free, yet becaufc 
the adminiftration was in the two kings 
and the ephori with the affiftance of the 
ienate; we read of no impeachments by 
the people, nor was the procefs againft 
great men, either upon account of ambi- 
tion or ill condud, though it reached 
fometimes to kings themfelves, ever form- 
ed that way, as I can recoiled, but only 
paffed through thofe hands, where the 
adminiftration lay. So likewife during 
the regal government in Romei though it 
was inftituted a mixed monarchy, and the 
people made great advances in power, yet 
I do not remember to have read of one 
impeachment from the commons againft 
a patrician, until the confular ftate be- 
gan, and the people had made great en- 
croachments upon the adminiftration. 

Another thing to be confidered is, that 
allowing this right of impeachment to be 
as inherent as they pleafe, yet, if the com- 
mons have been perpetually miftaken in 
the merits of the caufes and the perfons, as 
well: as in the confequences of fuch im- 
peachments upon the peace of the ftate, 

F 3 we 
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we cannot conclude lefs, than that the 
commons in Greece and Rome (whatever 
they may be in other ftates) were by no 
means qualified either as profecutors or 
judges in fuch matters ; and therefore, 
that it would have been prudent, to have 
referved. thefe privileges dormant, never 
to be produced but upon very great and 
urging occafions, where the ftate is in ap- 
parent danger, the univerfal body of the 
people in clamours againft the adminiftra- 
tion, and no other remedy in view. But 
for a few popular orators or tribunes, up- 
on the fcore oi perfonal piques \ or to em- 
floy the pride they conceive in feeing them- 
felves at the head of a party ; or as a me- 
thod for advancement ; or moved by cer- 
tain powerful, argmnents that could make 
Demofthenes Phillippixe: for fuch men, 
I fay, when the ftate would of itfelf glad- 
ly* be quiet, and hath, befides, affairs of the 
laft importance upon the anvil, to impeach 
* Mihiades after a great 7 j aval vi&ory^ 

* Though in other paflagcs feems to be reprefcnted by 

lord Grf era's charader is fup- Mlliiadfshcxc; ioxThemiJhcIes 

pofed to be drawn under the was not impeached at all. See 

iiame of TAftni/leclts^ yet he p. 24.. 

for 
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for not purfmng the Perfian fieet : to im- 
peach Ariftides, the per/on mofl verfed a- 
mong them in the knowledge and pra&ke 
of their laws, for a blind fufpicion of his 
oEiing in an arbitrary way (that is^as they 
expound it, not in concert with the people :) 
to impeach Pericles, after all his fervices^ 
for a few inconfiderable accounts \ or to im^ 
peach Phocion, who had been guilty of n9 
other crime but negotiating a treaty for the 
peace afid fecurity of his country : what 
could the continuance of fuch proceedings 
end in, but the utter difcouragement of 
all virtuous adions and perfons, and con- 
fequently in the ruin of a ftate? there- 
fore the hiftorians of thofe ages feldom 
fail to fet this matter in all its lights, leav- 
ing us in the higheft and moft honoura- 
ble ideas of thofe perfons, who fuffered 
by the perfecution of the people, together 
with the fatal confequences they had, and 
how the perfecutors feldom failed to re- 
pent, when it was too late. 

Thefe impeachments perpetually fal- 
ling upon many of the beft men both in 
Greece and Rome, are a cloud of witneC 
fes, and examples enough to difcouraga 

F4 
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men of virtue and abilities from engaging 
in the fervice of the publick ; and help on 
the other fide to introduce the ambitious, 
the CO' etous, the fupefficial, and the ill- 
defigning ; who are as apt to be bold, and 
forward, and meddling, as the former arc 
to be cautious, and modeft, and referved. 
This was fo well known in Greece, that 
an eagernefs after employments in the ftate 
was looked upon by wife men, as the worft 
title a man could fet up : and made Pla- 
to fay, 7T}at if all men were as good as tb^ 
ought ^ the quarrel in a commonwealth would 
he-i not as it is nowy who fhould be minijiers 
of flate, but who fhould not be fo. And 
* Socrates is introduced by Xenophon fe- 
verely chiding a friend of his for not en- 
tering into the publick fervice, when he 
was every way qualified for it : fuch a 
backwardnefs there, was at that time a- 
mong good men to engage with an ufiirp- 
ing people, and a fett oi pragmatical am- 
bitious orators. And -f Diodcrus tells us, 
that, when the petalifm was ereded at Sy^* 

♦ Lib. Memorab. + Lib. ii. 

racufe^ 
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racufe^ in imitation of the % oflracifin at A' 
them^ it was fo notorioufly levelled againft 
all who had either birth or merit to re- 
commend them, that whoever pdflefled 
either, withdrew for fear, and would have 
no concern in publick affairs. So that the 
people themfelves were forced to abrogate 
it for fear of bringing all things into con- 
fufion. 

There is one thing more to be obfer- 
ved, wherein all the popular impeach- 
ments in Greece and Rome feem to have 
agreed ; and that was, a notion they had 
of being concerned in point of honour to 
condemn whatever perfon they impeach- 
ed, however frivolous the articles were, 
upon which they began, or however weak 
the furmifes, whereon they were to pro- 
ceed in their proofs. For, to conceive that 



X Oftracifm was a kind of 
popular fentence to baniflunent 
pafled againft men whofe per- 
fonal influence, from whatever 
caufe, was thought to render 
them dangerous to the ftate : 
the votes were given by wri- 
ting the name of the perfon 
en a (bell) by the Grttis^ cal- 
led IrfMcm, and caftiog theihcU 
into an urn. 



Pttalifm was a fentence near- 
ly of the fame kind ; and a* 
Oftracifm was denominated 
from the fbell, on which the 
name of the fufpe^led party 
was written, Petatifm took its 
namefrom WraXvr, a leaf, which 
the'Syracit/ians uS^ for the fame 
pii/pofe. 



the 
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the body of the people could be tniftaken, 
was an indignity not to be imagined, till 
the confcquences had convinced them, 
when it was paft remedy. And I look up- 
on this as a fate, to which all popular ac- 
cufations are fubjed: ; though I (hould 
think that the faying, Vox pofulivox Dei, 
ought to be underltood of the univerfal 
bent and current of a people, not of the 
hare majority of a few reprefentatives, 
which is often procured by little arts, and 
great induftry and application; wherein 
thofe, who engage in the purfuits of ma- 
lice and revenge, are much more fedu- 
lous that fuch as would prevent them. 

From what hath been deduced of the 
dijfentions in Rotne between the two bo- 
dies of patricians and plebeians, feveral 
refledions may be made. 

Firjl, That when the balance of power 
is duly fixed in a ftate, nothing is more 
dangerous or unwife, than to give way to 
th.Q jirji Jleps of popular encroachments ; 
which is ufually done either in hopes of 
procuring eafe and quiet from fome vexa- 
tious clamour, or elfe ^fiade merqhaTtdize^ 
and merely bought and fold. This is break- 
ing 
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ing into a conftitution to ferve a prefent 
expedient, or fupply a prefent exigency : 
the remedy of an empirick, to ftifle the 
prefent pain, but with certain profpe6l of 
fudden and terrible returns. When a child 
grows eafy and content by being humour- 
ed ; and when a lover becomes fatisfied by 
fmall compliances, without further pur- 
fuits ; then exped to find popular aflem- 
blies content with fmall conceflions. If 
there could one fingle example be brought 
from the whole compafs of hiftory, of 
any one popular aflembly, who, after be- 
ginning to contend for power, ever fat 
down quietly with a certain fhare :. or if 
one inftance could be produced of a po- 
pular aflembly, that ever knew, or propo- 
led, or declared what (hare of power was 
their due ; then might there be fome hopes, 
that it were a matter to be adjufted by 
reafonings, by conferences, or debates: 
but fince all that is manifeftly otherwile, 
I fee no other courfe to betaken in a fettled 
ftate, than a fteady conftant refolution in 
thofe, to whom the reft of the balance is 
entrufted, never to give way fo far to po- 
pular clamours, as to make the leaft breach 

in 
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hi the conftitution, through which a mil- 
lion of ftbufes and encroachments will cer- 
tainly in time force their way. 

Again, from this dedudion it will not 
be difficult to gather and aflign certain 
marks of popular encroachments ; by ob- 
ferving of which, thofe who hold the ba- 
lance in a flate may judge of the degrees, 
and, by early remedies and application, 
put a flop to the fatal confequences that 
would otherwife enfue. What thole marks 
are, hath been at large deduced, and need 
not be here repeated. 

Another confequence is this : that (with 
all refpe<9: for popular aflemblies be it 
fpoke) it is hard to recoiled: one folly, in- 
firmity, or vice, to which a fingle man is 
fubjeded, and from which a body of com- 
mons, either colledive or reprefented, can 
be wholly exempt. For, befides that they 
^re compofed of men with all their infir- 
mities about them, they have alfo the ill 
fortune to be generally led and influenced 
by the very worfl among themfelyes, I 
mean, popular orators^ tribunes ^ or, as 
they are now ftyled, great fpeakers, lead- 
ing mefiy and the like. From whence it 

comes 
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comes to pafs, that in their rcfults we have 
fometimes found the fame fpirit of cruelty 
and revenge, of malice and pride, the 
fame blindnefs and obftinacy and unfteadi- 
nefs, the fame ungovernable rage and an- 
ger, the fame injuftice, fophiftry and fraud, 
that ever lodged in the breaft of any indi-^ 
vidual. 

Again, in all free ftate's the evil to be 
avoided is tyranny^ that is to fay, ^tfum" 
ma imperii or unlimited povi^er fblely in 
the hands of the one<i the few^ or the ma- 
ny. Now, we have fhewn, that although 
moft revolutions of government in Greece 
and Rome began with the tyranny of the 
people, yet they generally concluded in 
that of a fingle perlon ; fo that an ufurping 
populace is its own dupe ; a meer under- 
worker, and a purchaier in truft for fome 
fingle tyrant, whofe ftate and power they 
advance to their own ruin, with as blind 
an inftindl:, as thofe worms that die with 
weaving magnificent habits for beings of 
a fuperior nature to their own. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. V. 

SOME reflections upon the late publick 
proceedings among us, and that va- 
riety of factions into which we are ftill fo 
intricately engaged, gave occaflon to this 
difcourie. I am not confcious, that I have 
forced one example, or put it into any 
other light than it appeared to me long 
before I had thought of producing it. 

I cannot conclude without adding fome 
particular remarks upon the prefent po^ 
dure of affairs and difpofitions in this 
kingdom. 

The fate of empire is grown a common- 
place : that all forms of government hav- 
ing been inftituted by men, muft be mor- 
tal like their authors, and have their pe- 
riods of duration limited as well as thofe 
of private perfons. This is a truth of vul- 
gar knowledge and obfervation : but there 
are few, who turn their thoughts to exa- 
mine, how thofe difeafes in a ftate arc 
bred, that haften its end ; which would 
however be a very ufeful enquiry. For 
though we cannot prolong the period of a 
commonwealth beyond the decree of hea- 
ven, 
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ven, or the date of its nature, any more 
than human life beyond the ftrength of 
the feminal virtue; yet we may manage 
a fickly conftitution; and preferve a flrong 
one; we may watch and prevent acci- 
dents ; we may turn ofFa great blow from 
without, and purge away an ill humour 
that is lurking within : and by thefe, and 
other fuch methods, render a ftate long- 
lived, though not immortal. Yet fome 
phyficians have thought, that if it were 
pradicable to keep the feveral humours of 
the body in an exafb equal balance of each 
with its oppofite, it might be immortal, 
and fo perhaps would a political body, if 
the balance of power could be always held 
exadly even. But, I doubt, this is as, 
impofllble in pradice as the other. 

It hath an appearance of fatality, and 
that the period of a ftate approacheth, when 
a concurrence of many circumftances, both 
within and without, unite towards its 
ruin : while the whole body of the people 
are either ftupidly negligent, or elfe giv- 
ing in with all their might to thofe very 
practices, that are working their deftruc- 
tion. To fee whole bodies of men break- 



ing ^ 
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ing a conftitution by the very lame errors, 
that fo many have been broke before : to 
obferve oppofite parties, who can agree 
in nothing elfe, yet firmly united in iuch 
jneafures, as mufl certainly ruin their 
country: in ihort, to be encompafled 
with the greateft dangers from without, 
to be torn by many virulent fadions with- 
in ; then to be fecure and fenfelefs under 
all this, and to make it the very leaft of 
our concern ; thefe, and fome others that 
might be named, appear to me to be 
the moft likely iymptoms in a ftate of a 
fcknefs unto death. 

^w>d frocul a nobis fieSiat fortwta gu- 

bernans :■ 
Et ratio pottus, quam res perfuadeat ipfa, 

LUCRBT. 

There are fome conjunctures, wherein 
the death or diflblution of government is 
more lamentable in its confcquences, than 
it would be in others. And, I think, a 
ftate can never arrive to its period in a 
more deplorable crijis^ than at a time 
when fome prince in the neighbottrhoody of 

vaft 
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Vaft power and ambition, lies hovering 
like a vulture to devour, or, at leaft, dif- 
member its dying carcafs ; by which means 
it becomes only a province or acquidtion 
to fome mighty monarchy, without hopes 
of a relurredion. 

I know very well, there is a fett of fan- 
guine tempers, who deride and ridicule, 
in the number of fopperies, all fuch ap- 
prehenlions as thefe. They have it ready ' 
in their mouths, that the people of Eng- 
land are of a genius and temper never to 
admit flavery among them ; and they are 
furnifhed with a great many common- 
places upon that fubjsdt. But it feems 
to me, that fuch difcourfes do reafon 
Upon fhort views, and a very moderate 
compafs of thought. For, I think, it a 
great error to count upon the genius of a 
nation as a ftanding argument in all ages, 
fince there is hardly a fpot of ground in 
EuropBy where the inhabitants have not 
frequently and entirely changed their tem- 
per and genius. Neither can I fee any 
reafon, why the genius of a nation fhould 
be more fixed in the point of government, 
than in their morals, their learning, their 
Vol. III. G reli- 
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religion, their common humour and con- 
verfation, their diet and their complec- 
tion; which do all notorioufly vary al- 
moft in every age, and may every one of 
them have great efTe^ upon mens notions 
of government. 

Since the Norman conqueft the balance 
of power in England hath often varied, 
and fometimes been wholly overturned ; 
the part which the commons had in it, 
{that moft difputed point) in its original^ 
progrefsy and extent, was, by their own 
confeflions, but a very inconfiderable 
fhare. Generally fpeaking, they have 
been gaining ever fitice, though with fre- 
quent interruptions and flow progreis. 
The aboUQiing of villanage, together with 
the cuftom introduced (or permitted) a- 
mong the nobles of felling their lands in 
the reign oi Henry the Seventh, was a 
mighty addition to the power of the com- 
mons : yet I think a much greater hap^ 
pened in the time of his fucceflbr, at the 
diffolution of the abbeys ; for this turned 
the clergy wholly out of the fcale, who 
had fo long filled it ; and placed the 
commons in their ftead j who in a few 

years 
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years became poiTefled of vaft quantities of 
thofe and other lands, by grant or pur- 
chafe. About the middle of queen Eli" 
sioheth's reign, I take the power between 
the nobles and the commons to have been 
in more equal balance, than it was ever 
before or unce« But then or foon after 
arofe a faftion in England^ which under 
the name oi puritan began to grow popu- 
lar by molding up their new fchemes of 
religion with republican principles in go- 
vernment ; and, gaining upon the prera-' 
gative as well as the nobles y under feveral 
denominations, for the fpace of about 
fixty years, did at laft overthrow the con- 
ilitution, and, according to the ufual 
courfe of fuch revolutions, did introduce 
a tyranny, iirft of the people, and then 
of a fingle perfon. 

In a (hort time after, the old govern- 
ment was revived. But the progrefs of 
affairs for almoft thirty years, under the 
reigns of* two weak princes -f*, is a fubjedt 
of a very different nature : when the ba- 
lance was in danger to be overturned by 

t OMtriu UL and Jams It. 

G 2 the 
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the hands that held it, which was at laft 
very feafonably prevented by the late re* 
volution. However, as it is the talent 
of human nature to run from one extreme 
to another, fo in a very few years wc have 
made mighty leaps from prefogativc 
heighths into the depths of popularity, 
and, I doubt, to the very laft degree that 
our conftitution will bear. It were to be 
wifhed, that the 'moft auguft aftembly of 
the commons would pleafe to form a pan- 
deSi of their own power and privileges, 
to be confirmed by the entire legiflative 
authority, and that in as folemn a. manner 
(if they pleafe) as the tnagna charta. But 
to fix one foot of 'their compafs where- 
ever they tliink fit, and extend the other 
to fuch terrible lengths, without defcribing 
any circumference at all, is to leave us 
and themfelves in a very uncertain ftate, 
and in a fort of rotation^ that * the author 
of the Qceana never dreamed on. 1 believe 

the 

• Mr. 'James Hfirrin^ton, Ocf<7na : he endeavoured like- 

fometimc in the fcrvice of icing wife to promote thiff fcbcme by 

Chtirles I. after whofe death public k difcourlcs at a nightly 

he drew up and printed a form meeting of fevtral curious gen- 

of popular goveniment, en- tiemeii in NiW Palace-Tdri^ 

titlwl> Tbt GcmmonwealtiJ of If't/lniinjhr. This club wa» 

called 
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the moft hardy tribune will not venture 
to afHrm at prefent, that any juft fears of 
encroachment are given us from the re- 
gal power, or the few : and, is it then im- 
poflible to err on the other fide ? How 
far muft we proceed, or where fliall we 
flop ? 7l)e raging ofthefea^ and the mad- 
nefs of the people are put together in holy 
writ J and it is God alone who can fay to 
either. Hitherto Jhalt thou pafsy and no fur" 
ther. 

The balance of power in a limited ftate 
is of fuch abfolute neceflity, that Crom- 
well himfelf, before he had perfedtly con- 
firmed his tyranny, having fome occafi- 
ons for the appearance of a parliament, 
was forced to create and ered an entire 
new houfe of lords (fuch as it was) for a 
counterpoife to the commons. And in- 
deed, confidering the vilenefsof the clay, 
I have" fometimes wondered, that no tri- 
bune of that age durft ever venture to afk 
the pottery What doji thou make P But it 
was then about the lad adt of a popular 

csHed the Rtta; and Mr. Hen- the fenate fliould rote out by 

rf Ntvlly one of its members, ballot every year, and be in- 

propofed to the then houfe o( capable of being ele£ied again 

vpmmons, that a third part of for three yeai[s to .come. 

G 3 ufur- 
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ufurpation, zxAfate or Crofmoell had al- 
ready prepared them for that of a fingle 
perfon. 

I have been often amazed at the rude, 
paflionate, and miflaken refults, which 
have at certain times fallen from great af- 
femblies, both ancient and modern, and 
of other countries as well as our own« 
This gave me the opinion, I mentioned a 
, while ago ; that publick. conventions are 
liable to all the infirmities, follies, and 
vices of private men. To which, if there 
be any exception, it muft be of fuch af^ 
femblies, who act by unwerfal concert^ 
iipon publick principles^ and for publiqk 
(nds ; fuch as proceed upon debates with- 
out unbecoming warmths ^ or influence from 
particular leaders and ihflamers ; fuch 
whofe members inftead of canvajpng to 
procure majorities for their private opi- 
nions^ are ready to comply with general fo* 
ber refultSy though contrary to their onm 
fentiments. Whatever aflemblies ad by 
thcfe and other methods of the like na- 
ture, muft be allowed to be exempt from 
feveral imperfedions, to which particular • 
men are fubjedcd. But I think the fource 

of 
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of moil miftakes and mifcarrlages in mat- 
ters debated by. publick aflemblies, ari^ 
feth from the influence of private perfons 
upon great numbers, ftyled in common 
phrafe, leading men and parties. And 
therefore when we fometimes meet a few 
neords put together, which is called the 
^ote or refolution of an aflembly, and which 
we cannot pofTibly reconcile to prudence^ 
ox publick good^ it is moft charitable to con- 
jedure, that fuch a vote has been conceiv- 
ed, and born, and bred in a private brain, 
afterwards raifed and fupported by an ob- 
fequious party, and then with ufual me- 
thods confirmed by an artificial majority. 
For, let us fuppofe five hundred men, 
mixed in point of fenfe and honefty, as 
uiually ai&mblies are ; and let us fuppofe 
thefe men propofing, debating, refolving, 
voting, according to the meer natural mo- 
tions of their own little or much reafon 
and underftanding ; I do allow, that a- 
bundance of indigefted and abortive, ma- 
ny pernicious and foolifti overtures would 
arife, and float a few minutes ; but then 
they would die and difappear. Becaufe, 
ibis mud be faid in behalf of human- 
G 4 kind> 
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kind, that common fenfe and plain reafbn, 
while men are difengaged from acquired 
. opinions, will ever have fome general in- 
fluence upon their minds ; whereas the 
fpecies of folly and vice are infinite, and 
fo different in every individual, that they 
could never procure a majority, if other 
corruptions did not enter to pervert mens 
underftandings, and mifguide their wills. 
To defcribc how parties are bred in an 
affembly, would be a work too difficult 
at prelent, and perhaps not altogether 
fafe. Perkulofce plenum opus akce. Whe* 
ther thofe, who are leaders, ufually ar- 
rive at that ftation more by a fort of in- 
flin<^ or fecret compofltion of their na- 
ture, or influence of the ftars, than by 
the pofleflion of any great abilities, may 
be a point of much difpute : but when 
the leader is once fixed, there will never 
fail to be followers. And man is fo apt 
to imitate, fo much of the nature oi /beep, 
(imitaiores, Jervum pecus) that whoever 
is fo bold to give the firfi great leap avef 
the heads of thsfe about him, though he 
be the worft of the flock, fliall be quick- 
ly followed by the reft. Befides^ when 

parties 
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parties are once formed, Ihe Ara^lers 
look To ridiculous, and become To inflgni- 
ficant, that they have no other way, but 
to run into the herd, which at leaft will 
hide and proted them ; and were to be 
much coniidered, requires only to be VC'- 
ry violent. 

But their is one circumftance with re- 
lation to parties, which I take to be of all 
others mofl pernicious in a ftate ; and I 
would be glad any partizan would help 
me to a tolerable reafon, that becauie Clo- 
dius and Curio happen to agree with me 
in a kvf lingular notions, I muft there- 
fore blindly follow them in all : or, to 
flate it at beft, that becaufe Bibulus the 
party-man is perfuaded, that Clodius and 
Curio do really propofe the good of their 
country as their chief end; therefore Bi- 
bulus (hall be wholly guided and governed 
by them in the means and meafures to- 
wards it. Is it enough for Bibulus, and 
the reft of the herd, to fay without fur- 
ther examining, I am of the Jide with Clo- 
dius, or J vote with Curio ? are thefe pro- 
per methods to form and make up what 
they think fit to call the united wtfdom of 

the 
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the nation f Is it not pofiible, that upon 
fome occaflon Clodius may be bold and 
iniblent, borne away by his paflion, ma- 
licious, and revengeful ? That Cttrio may 
be corrupt, and expofe to &le his tongue, 
or his pen ? I conceive it far below the 
dignity both of human nature, and hu- 
man reafon to be engaged in any party, 
the moil plauflble foever, upon fuch. fer- 
vile conditions. 

This influence of one upon many, which 
feems ta be as great in a people reprefent- 
edy, as it was of old in the commons colleo 
//■z;^, together with the confequences it hath 
had upon the legiflature, hath given me 
frequent occafion to reflect upon what J9i- 
odorus tells us of one CharondaSy a law- 
giver to the Sybarites^ an antient people 
of Italy y who was fo averie from all in- 
iiovation, efpecially when it was to pro- 
ceed from particular perfons, (and I flip- 
pofe, that he might put it out of the 
power of men fond of their own notions 
to diflurb the conflitution at their plea- 
fures, by advancing private fchemes) that 
he provided a ilatute, that whoever pro- 
pofed any alteration to be made^ fhould 

flep 
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flep out and do it with a rope about his 
neck : if the matter propofed were gene-^ 
rally approved, then it ihould pafs into a 
law ; if it went into the negative, the pro- 
pofer to be immediately hanged. Great 
ininifters may talk of what projeds they 
pleafc ; but I am deceived, if a more 
efFedual one could ever be found for iak-^ 
ing off fas the prcfent phrafe is) thofe hot^ 
unquiet fpirits, who difturb afleniblies^ 
and obitrud publick affairs, by gratifying 
their pride, their malace, their ambition, 
or their avarice. 

Thofe, who in a late reign began the 
diftindlion between t\it perfonal 2iVid. pdli-^ 
tick capacity, feem to have had reafoD> 
if they judged of princes by themfelves ; 
fcr, I think, there is hardly to be found 
through all nature a greater difference be- 
tween two things, than there is betweenr 
a reprefenting commoner in the fundion 
of his publick calling, and the fame per-* 
ion when he ads in the common ofSces . 
of life. Here he allows himfelf to be upon, 
a level with the reft of mortals : here he 
follows his own reafon, and hispwn way ; 
and rather affe^s a Angularity in his a^- 

ons 
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ons and thoughts, then fervilely to copy 
either from the wifeft of his neighbours. 
In fhort, here his folly, and his wifdom, 
his reafon and his paAlons are all of his 
own growth, not the eccho or infufion of o- 
ther men. But when he is got near the walls 
of his ailembly, he afTumes and cfFeds 
an entire fett of very different airs ; he 
conceives himielf a being of a fuperior na- 
ture to thofe withouty and ading in a 
iphcre, where the vulgar methods for the 
condud of human life can be of no ufe. 
He is lifted in a party, where he neither 
knows the temper, nor defigns, nor per- 
haps the perfon of his leader ; but whofe 
opinions he follows and maintains with a 
zeal and faith as violent, as a young fcho- 
lar doe^ thofe of a philofopher, whofe fefl: 
iic is taught to profefs. He hath neither 
opinions, nor thoughts, nor anions, nor 
talk, that he can call his own, but all 
conveyed to him by his leader, as wind 
is through an organ. The nourifhment 
he receives, hath been not only chewed^ 
but digefted, before it comes into hit 
mouth. Thus inftruded, he follows the 
party right or wrong through all its fenti- 

ments^ 
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ments, and acquires a courage and ftiff- 
ne(s of opinion not at all congenial with 
him. 

This encourages me to hope, that dur- 
ing the prefent lucid interval, the mem- 
bers retired to their homes may fufpend 
a while their acquired complexions, and 
taught by the caimners of the fcene and 
the feafon, reafTume the native fedatenefs 
of their temper. If this fhould be fo, it 
would be wife in them, as individual and 
private mortals, to look back a little upon 
the ftormsthey have raifedy as well as thofe 
they have efcaped. To refled, that they 
have been authors of a new and wonderful 
thing in England^ which is, for a houfe 
of commons to lofe the univerfal favour 
of the numbers they reprefent : to obferve, 
how thofe, whom they thought fit to per* 
fecute for righteoufnefs fake, have been 
openly careffed by the people ; and to re- 
member how themfeives fate in fear of their 
peribns from popular rage. Now, if they 
would know the fecret of all this unpre- 
cedented proceeding in their ntafters^ they 
muftnot ^mpute it to their freedom in de- 
bate, or declaring their opinions, but to 

that 
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that unparliamentary abufe oi fitting indu 
viduals upon their Jbouidersy who were 
hated by God and man. For, it feems 
the mafs of the people, in iiich conjunc- 
tures as this, have opened their eyes, and 
will not endure to be governed by Chdim 
and Curiot at the head of their Mynrn- 
donsy though thefe be ever fb numerous, 
and compofed of their own repreienta- 
tivcs. 

This averfion of the people againft the 
late proceedings of the commons is an ac- 
cident, that, S* it lad a while, might be 
improved to good ufes for fetting the ba- 
lance of power a little more upon an e- 
quality, than their late meafiires (eem to 
promile or admit. This accident may be 
imputed to two caufes : the firft is an u- 
niverfal fear and apprehenfion of thcgreat- 
nefs and power of France^ whereof the 
people in general feem to be very much 
and juftly poflefled, and therefore cannot 
but relent to fee it, in fo critical a junc- 
ture, wholly laid afide by their minifiersy 
the commons. The other caufe is a great 
love and fenfe of gratitude in the people 
towards tjjeir prefent Ung^ grounded up- 

•' on 
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on, a long opinion and experience of ]us 
merit, as well as conceflions to all their 
leafonable defires ; fo that it is for fbme 
time they have begun to (ay, and to fetch 
inftances, where he hath in many things 
been hardly ufed. Hov7 long thefe hu- 
mours may laft^ (for pafHons are momen- 
tary, and efpecially thofe of a multitude) 
or what confequences they may produce, 
a little time will difcover. But whenever 
it comes to pafs, that a popular aflembly^ 
free from fuch obflrudions, and already 
podefled of more power, than an equal 
balance will allow, (hall continue to think 
they have not enough, but by cramping 
the hand that holds the balance, and by 
impeachments or dijfentions with the no- 
bles, endeavour fiill for more ; I cannot: 
poflibly fee in the common courfe of things, 
how the fame caufes can produce different 
efFeds and confequences among us, from 
what they did in Greece and Rome, 
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WHOEVER hath examined the con- 
dud and proceedings of both ^/jt- 
ties for fbme years paft, whether in or out t& 
power, cannot well conceive it poffible to 
go far towards the extremes of either^ 
without offering fome violence to his in- 
tegrity or underftanding. A wife and a 
good man may indeed be ibmetimes in- 
duced to comply with a number, whofc 
opinion he generally approves, though it 

* This appears to be an a- of the duke of Marlbtrtugh 

pology for the Tories, and a and lord-treafurer Gedflpbiuf 

juftincation of them againft been lately removed from his 

the mifrcprefentations of the poft of principal fecretary of 

Whigs, who were then in the ilate j and Mr. St. Jobn^. af- 

miniflry, and ufed every arti- tei wards lord Btlinglroke^ re- 

fice to perpetuate their power, figned his place of fecrettry at 

Mr. Htirlty, afterwards lord war, and fir Simon Hartourt 

Oxfttit had by the influence that of aitorney-general. 

be 
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be perhaps againft his own. But this li- 
berty fhouid be made ufe of upon very 
few occafions, and thofe of fmall impor- 
tance, and then only with a view of bring- 
ing over his own fide another time to 
fomething of greater and more publick 
moment. But to facrifice the innocency 
of a friend, the good of our country, or 
our own confcience, to the humour, or 
pafilon, or intereft of a party, plainly 
fliews, that either our heads or our hearts 
are not as they fhouid' be : yet this very 
pra<ftice is the very fundamental law of 
each fadion among us, as may. be obvi- 
ous to any, who will impartially and 
without engagement be at the pains to 
examine their adions, which however ia 
not fo eafy a tafk : for it feems a princi- 
ple in human nature, to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where 
wc are wholly unconcerned. And it is a 
common obfervation, that in reading a 
hiftory of fa6l:s done a thoufand years ago, 
or {landing by at play among thofe, who 
are perfedl ftrangers to us, we are apt to 
find our hopes and v/ilhes engaged on a 
fudden in favour of one fide mote than 

H 2 another. 
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another. No wonder then that we are 
all To ready to intereft ourfelves in the 
courfe of publick affairs, where the moSt 
inconfiderable have fome rvai fhare, and 
by the wonderful importance which every 
man is of to himfelf, a very great smap- 
nary one. 

And indeed, when the two parties, 
that divide the whole commonwealtb, 
come once to a rupture, without any hopes 
left of forming a third with better prind- 
pies to balance the others, it feems every 
inan*s duty to chufc one of the two fides, 
though he cannot entirely approve of ci- 
ther ; and all pretences to neutrality are 
juflly exploded by both, being too flalc 
and obvious, only intending the fafety and 
eafe of a few individuals, while the pub« 
lick is embroiled. This was the opinion 
and pradice of the latter Cafo, whom I 
efleem to have been the wifefl and beft of 
all the Romans *. But before things pro- 
ceed to open violence, the trueft fervice a 
private man may hope to do his country, 
is by unbiafHng his mind as much as pof- 

• One of thefextumvirate in CuUiver, Part III. Chap. VIL 

fible 
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fiblc, and then endeavouring to moderate 
between the rival powers, which muft 
needs be owned a fair proceeding with the 
world, becaufe it is of all others the leail 
coniifient with the common defign of 
making a fortune by the merit of an opi-' 
nion. 

I have gone as far as I am able in qua- 
lifying myfelf to be fiich a moderator: I 
believe I am no bigot in religion, and I 
am fure I am none in government. I con->- 
verfe in full freedom with many confide- 
rable men of both parties ; and if not in 
equal number, it is purely accidental and 
peribiial, as happening to be near the 
court, and to have made acquaintance 
there, more under one miniftry than ano- 
ther. Then, I am not under the necef- 
fity of declaring my felf by the profpeA 
of an employment. And laftly, if all 
this be not fufGcient, I induftrioufly con- 
ceal my name, which wholly exempts me 
from any hopes and fears in delivering my 
opinion. 

In confequence of this free ufe of my 
reafon, I cannot poillbly think fo well or 
{o ill of either party, as they would endea- 

H 3 vour 
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vour to purfuade the world of each other, 
and ot themlelves. For inftance ; I do 
not charge it upon the body of the 'wings 
or the tories, that their feveral principles 
lead theni to introduce prefbytery, and 
•the religion of the church of Rome, or a 
commonwealth, and arbitrary power. Foe 
why fhould any party be accufed of a 
principle, which they folemnly dilbwn and 
pfoteft againft ? But, to this they have a 
mutual anfvvcr ready : they both aflure 
us, that their adverfaries are not to be be- 
lieved ; that they difown their principles 
out of fear, which are manifeft enough, 
when we examine their pradices. To 
prove this they will produce inftances, on 
one fide, either of avowed pirefbyterians, 
or perfons of libertine and atheiftical te- 
nets, and en the other of profefled papifts, 
or fuch as are openly in the intereft of the 
abdicated family. Now it is very natural 
for all fubordinate feds and denominati* 
ons in a (late to fide with fome general 
party, and to chufe that, which they 
find to agree witli themfelves in fome ge- 
neral principle. Thus at the reftoration 
the prcfbyterians, anabaptirts, indepen- 
dents, 
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dents, and other (e^s, did all, with very 
gciod reafon, unite and folder up their fe- 
ver^ fcherlies to join againft the churchy 
whoj without regard to their diftindions, 

" treated them all as equal adverfaries. Thus, 
our prefertt diilenters do very naturally 
clofe in with the whigs, who profefs «»- 
deration^ declare they ahhor all thoughts 
oi perfecutien^ and think it hard thatthofe, 
who differ only in a few ceremonies and 

Jpeculatims^ (hould be denied the privi- 
lege and profit of ferving their country in 
the higheft employments of ftate. Thus, 
the atheift, libfertines, defpifers of religi- 
<Mi and revelation in general, that is to 
fey, all thofe who ufually pafs. under the 
name of Free-thinkers ^ do properly join 
with the fame body ; becaufe they like- 
wife preach up moderation^ and are. not 
fo over-nice to diftinguifli between an un- 
limited liberty of confcience, and an un- 
limited freedom of opinion. Then, on 
the other fide, the profeffed firmnefs of 
the tories for epifcopacy, as an apoftolical 
inftitution : their avcrfion to thofe. feds, 
who lie under the reproach of having once 
ideftroyed their conftitution, and who, 

H 4 they 
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they imagine, by too indifcreet a zeal for 
reformation have defaced the primitive 
model of the church : next, their vene- 
ration for monarchical government in the 
<;onimon courfe of fucceffion, and their 
hatred to republican fchemes : thefe, I 
lay, are principles which not only the non- 
juring zealots profefs, but even papifls 
themfelves fall readily in with. And eve*-, 
ry extreme here mentioned, flings a ge- 
neral fcandal upon the whole body it pre- 
tends to adhere to. 

But furely no man whatfoever ought in 
juflice or good manners to be charged 
with principles he adually difowns, unlefs 
his pradices do openly, and without the 
leaft room for doubt, contradi<^ his pro- 
ftiUon s not upon fmall furmifes, or be- 
caufe be has the misfortune to have ill 
men iometimes agree with him in a few 
general lentiments. However, though 
the extremes of whig and tory feem, with 
little juftice, to have drawn religion into 
their controveriies, wherein they have 
fmall concern, yet they both have borrow^* 
cd one leading principle from the abufe 
of itj which is, to have bqilt their fcveral 

fyftems 
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lyftems of political faith, not upon en* 
quiries after truth, but upon oppofiti* 
on to each other, upon injurious appel- 
lations, charging their adveriaries with 
horrid opinions, and then reproaching 
them for tbe want of charity ; et neuter 

In order to remove thefe prejudices, I 
have thought nothing could be more ef- 
fedual, than to defcribe the fentiments 
of a church of England man with refoeft 
to religion and government. This I mall 
endeavour to do in fuch a manner^ as 
may not be liable to the lead objedion 
from either party, and which I am confi* 
dent would be ailented to by great num- 
bers in both, if they were not milled to 
thofe mutual mifreprefentations by fucli 
motives, as they would be aHiamed to own. 

I fliall begin with religion. 

And here, though it makes an odd 
found, yet it is neceflary to fay, that who- 
ever profefieth himfelf a member of the 
church of England^ ought to believe a 
God, and his providence, together with 
revealed religion, and the divinity o{ 
Cbrifi* For beiides tjiore many thou- 

iand^ 
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fands, who (tb fpeak in the phrafe of di- 
vines) do pradically deny all - this by the 
immorality of their lives, thtK is no fmal! 
number, who in their converfation and 
writings diredly, or by confequcncc, en- 
deavour to . overthrow it ; yet all thefe 
place themfelvcs in the lift of the national 
church, though at the fame time (as it is 
highly reafcMiable) they are great fticklers 
for liberty of confcience. 

To enter upon particulars : a church of 
E.ngland man has a true veneration for 
the fcheme eAablifhed among us of ecclc- 
fiaftick government ; and though he wilt 
not determine whether epifcopacy be of 
divine right, he is fure it is moft agreeable 
to primitive inftitution, fitteft of all o- 
thers for preferving order and purity, 
and under its prefent regulations beft cal- 
culated for our civil ftate : he ihould there- 
fore think the abohfliment of that order 
among us would prove a mighty fcandai 
and corruption to our faith, and mani> 
fcftly dangerous to our monarchy ; nay, 
.lie would defend it by arms againft all 
the powers on earth, except our own le- 
grflaturc ; in which cafe he would fubmit 

as 
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as to a general calamity, a dearth, or a 
peililence. 

As to rites and ceremonies, and forms 
of prayer ; he allows there might be fome 
ufeful alterations, and more, which in 
the profpeft of uniting chriftians might be 
very fupportable, as things declared in 
their own nature indifferent ; to which 
he therefore would readily domply, if the 
clergy, or (though this be not fo fair a 
fliethodj if the legijlature ihould direft : 
yet at the fanie time he cannot altogether 
blame the former for their unwillingnefe 
to confent to any alteration, whichj bc- 
fide the trouble, and perhaps difgrace^ 
Would certainly never produce the good 
efFe<as intended by it. The only condi- 
tion, that could make it prudent and juft 
for the clergy to comply in altering the 
ceremonial, or any other indifferent part, 
wpuld be a firm refolution in the legifla- 
ture to interpofe, by fome ftriA and ef- 
fe&ual laws, to prevent the rifing and 
fpreading of new fe6ts, how plaufible foe- 
yer, for the future ; elfe there muft never 
be an end : and it would be to adl like a 
man, who fhould pull down and change 

the 
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the ornaments of his houfe in compliance 
to every one, who was difpofed to find fault 
as he pafTed by ; which, befides the per- 
petual trouble and expence, would veiy 
much damage, and perhaps in time de- 
ftroy the building. Seds in a ftate feem 
only tolerated with any reafon, becaufe 
they are already fpread ; and becaufe it 
would not be agreeable with fo mild a 
government, or fo pure a religion as ours, 
to ufe violent methods againfl great num- 
bers of miftaken people, while they do not 
xnanifeftly endanger the conftitution of 
either. But the greateft advocates for ge- 
neral liberty of confcience will allow, that 
they ought to be checked in their begin- 
nings, if they will allow them to be an e- 
yil at all, or, which is the fame thing, if 
they will only grant, it were better for the 
peace of the flate, that there fhould be 
none. But while the clergy confider the 
natural temper of mankind in general, or 
of our own country in particular, what 
afTurances can they have, that any com- 
pliances they (hall make, will remove the 
evil of diflention, while the liberty ftill 
continues of profefling whatever new o-^ 

pinions 
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pinion we pleafe? Or how can it beima* 
gined, that the body of diflenting teach* 
crs, who mud be all undone by fuch a 
revolution, will not caft about for (bme 
new objections to with-hold their flocks^ 
and draw in frefh profelytes by fome fur- 
ther innovations or refinements. 

Upon thefe reafons he is for tolerating 
fuch diBerent forms in religious worfhip 
as are already admitted, but by no means 
f^r leaving it in the power of thofcj who 
are tolerated j to advance their own mo- 
dels upon the ruin of what is already efta- 
bhihed ; which it is natural for all feds 
to deiire, and which they cannot be jufti- 
fied by any confident principles if they 
do not endeavour ; and yet, which they 
cannot fucceed in without the utmoft 
danger to the publick peace. 

To prevent thefe inconveniences^ he 
thinks it highly jufl, that all rewards of 
trufl, profit, or dignity, which the ftate 
leaves in the difpofal of the adminiftrati- 
on, fhould be given only to thoie, whofe 
principles diredt them to preferve the con- 
Aitution in all its parts. In the late affair 
of occafimal conformity, the general argu- 
ment 
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tneiit of thofe who were againfl it, was 
not to deny it an evil in itfelf, but that 
the remedy propofed was violent, untinie* 
ly, and improper, which is the bifhop of 
Salijbury% * opinion in the fpeech he 
made and published againfl the bill : but 
however juft their fears or complaints 
might have been upon that fcore, he thinks 
it a little too grofs and precipitate to employ 
their writers already in arguments for re- 
pealing the facramental tell, upon no wi« 
fer a maxim, than that no man (hould, 
on the account of confciencc, be depri?*- 
cd the liberty of ferving his country ; a 
topick which may be equally applied to 
admit Papifisy Atheijis^ Mahometans^ Hea- 
thens and yews. If the church wants 
members of its own to employ in the ferr- 
vice of the publick, or be fo unhappily 
contrived, as to exclude from its com- 
munion fuch perfons, who arc likelieft 
to have great abilities, it is time it fhould 
be altered and reduced into Ibme more 
perfed, or at leaft more popular. form « 
but in the mean while it is not altogether 

• Dr. Burnet, 

impro- 
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improbable, that when thofc, who diflik* 
the conftitution, are (o very zealous in 
their offers for the fervice of their coun- 
try, they arc not wholly unmindful of 
their party, of of themfelvcs. 

The Dutch^ whofe pra<3:ice is fo often 
quoted to prove and celebrate the great 
advantages of a general liberty of con- 
science, have yet a national religion pro- 
fefled by all who bear office among theiu : 
but why fhould they be a precedent for 
us either in religion or government ? our 
country differs from theirs, as well in fi- 
tuation, foil, and produdions of nature, 
as in the genius and complc<Stion of in« 
habitants. They are a commonwealth 
founded on a fudden, by a defperate at- 
tempt in a defperate condition, not form- 
ed or digefted into a regular fyftem by. 
mature thought and reafon, but huddled 
up under the preffure of fudden exigen- 
cies; calculated for no long duration, 
and hitherto fubfifting by accident in the 
midft of contending powers, who cannot 
yet agree about fharing it amongft them. 
Thefe difficulties do indeed preferve them 
from any great corruptions, which their 

crazy 
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crazy conftitution would extremely (ub- 
jed them to in a long peace. That con- 
fluence of people in a perfecuting age 
to a place of refuge neareft at hand, put 
them upon the necefHty of trade^ to which 
they wifely gave all eafe and encourage- 
ment : and if we could think fit to imitate 
them in this lafl particular, there would 
need no more to invite foreigners amoag 
us ; who feem to think no farther than 
how to fecure their property and con* 
fcience, without projeding any (hare in ' 
that government which gives them pro- 
tedion, or calling it perjecution^ if it be 
denied them. But, I fpeak it for the ho- 
nour of our adminiflration, that although 
our feds are not fo numerous as thofe in 
Holland^ which I prefume is not our 
faulty and I hope is not our Misfortune^ 
we much excel them and all Chriftendom 
befides in our indulgence to tender con- 
fciences *f-. One fingle compliance with 
the national form of receiving the facra« 
ment, is all we require to qualify any 
fedary among us for the greateil employ** 

f When this wat written, there wai ao law agMoft occafi* 
•nal conformity. 

ments 
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tnents in the ftate, after which he is at 
liberty to rejoin his own afl^mblies for 
the reft of his life. Befides, I will fup- 
pofe any of the numerous fe6ts in Hot- 
land to have fo far prevailed, as to have 
raifed a civil war, deftroyed their govern- 
ment and religion, and put their admini^ 
firators to death ; after which I will fup- 
pofe the people to have recovered all again, 
and to have fettled on their old founda- 
tion. Then I wbuld put a query, whe- 
ther that fe6t, which was the unhappy iri- 
ftrument of all this confufion, could rea- 
fbnably exped to be entrufted for the fu- 
ture with the greateft employments, or 
indeed to be hardly tolerated among 
them ? 

To go on with the fentiments of a 
church of EnglaJid man t he does not fee 
how that mighty paffion for the church, 
which fonie men pretend, can well con- 
fift with thofe intlignities and that con- 
tempt they bcftgw on the perfons of the 
clergy. It is a llrangc mark, whereby to 
diftinguifli high-church mzn^ that they arc 
fuch, who imagine the clergy can never 
be too low. He thinks the maxim thefe 

Vol. III. 1 gentle^ 
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gentlemen are fo fond of, that they arc 
for an humble clergy, is a very good one: 
and fo is he, and for an humble laity 
too, fince humility is a virtue, that per- 
haps equally be/its and adorns every fta- 
tion of life. 

But then, if the fcribblers on the other 
fide freely fpeak the fentiments of their 
party, a divine of the church of England 
cannot look for much better quarter from 
thence. You ihall obferve nothing more 
/requent in their weekly papers, than a 
way of afFe<Sing to confound the terms 
of clergy and high-churchy of applying 
both indifferently, and then loading the 
Jatter witJi all the calumny they can in- 
vent. They will tell you, they honour a 
clergyman ; but talk at the fame time, 
as if there were not three in the kingdom, 
who could fall in with their definition. 
After the like manner they infult the tt^ 
niverjities as poifoned fountains, and cor- 
rupters of youth. 

Now it feems clear _ to me, that the 
iffhigs might eafily have procured — j 
ma in Mined a majority amunc '' 
and perhaps in the iw'" 
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had not too much encouraged or connived 
at this intemperance of fneech and viru- 
lence of pen, in the vvorfl: and mod pro- 
ditute of their party ; among whom there 
hath been, for fome years paft, fuch a 
perpetual clamour againft the ambition, 
the implacable temper, and the covetouf- 
nefs of the frkjlhood: fuch a cant ot high* 
churchy and pcrfecution, and being priefl- 
ridderiy fo many reproaches about narroio 
principles, or terv:s of communion : then 
fuch fcandalous reflexions on the univer* 
fates, for infedling the youth of the nati- 
on with arbitrary and jacohite principles, 
that it was natural for thole, who had the 
. care of religion and education, to appre* 
• hend fome general dcfign of altering the 
\ conftitution of both. And all this was 
I the more extraordinary, bccaufe it could 
[^.not eafily be forgot, that whatever oppo- 
on wat w ' ufurpations of king 
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of England ', and upon their refufal to fall 
in with his meafures, making the like ad- 
vances to the dijfenters of all kinds, who 
readily and almoft univerfally complied 
with him, affecting, in their numerous 
addrefles and pamphlets, the ftyle of our 
brethren the Roman catholkks ; whole in- 
terefts they put on the fame foot with 
their own : and fome of CromwelPs offi- 
cers took poft8 in the army raifed againft 
the prince of Orange > Thele proceedings 
of theirs they can only extenuate by urg- 
ing the provocations they had met from 
the church in king Charles^ reign; which, 
though perhaps excufable upon the fcore 
of human infirmity, are not by any means 
a plea of merit equal to the conftancy and 
fufFerings of the bifhops and clergy, or 
of the head and fellows of Magdalen coU 
legey that furniflied the prince of Oranges 
declaration with fuch powerful arguments 
to juflify and promote the revolution. 

Therefore a church of England man 
abhors the humour of the age, in delight- 
ing to fling fcandals upon the clergy in 
general ; which befides the difgrace to 
the reformation^ and to religion itfelf, caft 

an 
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m ignominy upon the kingdom, that it 
doth not deferve. We have no better 
materials to compoutid the priefthood of, 
than the mafs of mankind, which cor- 
rupted, as it is, thofe who receive orders 
mufl have fomc vices to leave behind them 
when they enter into the church, and if 
a few do ftill adhere, it is no wonder, 
but rather a great one that they are no 
worfe* Therefore he cannot think ambi" 
tion, or love of power, more juftly laid to 
their charge than to other men, becaufe 
that would be to make religion itfelf, or 
at leaft the beft conftitution of churc/j- go- 
vernment, anfwerable for the errors and 
depravity of human nature. 

Within thefc laft two hundred years, 
all forts of temporal power have been 
wrefted from the clergy, and much of 
their ecclefiaflick, the reafon or juftice 
of which proceeding I fhall not examine; 
but that the remedies were a little too 
violent, with refpect to their pojfcjponsy 
the legiflature hath lately confeficd by the 
remidlon of their jirji fruits. NeitluT 
do the common libellers deny this^ who, 
in their invedives, only tax the church 

I 3 with 
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with an infatiable defire of power and 
wealth, (equally common to all bodies of 
men, as well as individuals) but thank 
God, that the laws have deprived them of 
both. However, it is worth obferving 
the juftice of parties j the feds among us 
are apt to complain, and think it hard 
ufnge to be reproached now after fiity 
years, for overturning the ftate, for the 
murder of a king, and the indignity of 
an ufurpation ; yet thefe very men, and 
their partifans, are continually reproach- 
ing the clergy, and laying to their charge 
the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the 
ignorance, and fuperftitionof^£'/>^ times 
for a thoufand years pafl. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government, 
that fuch an unlimited liberty fhould 
be allowed of publifhing books againft 
thofe dodrines in religiop, wherpn all 
chriftians have agreed, much more to 
connive at fuch trads as rejeds all reve- 
lation, and by their ccnfequences often 
deny the very being of a God. Surely 
it is not a fuificient attonement for the 
writers, that they profefs much loyalty to 
ilie prtfent government, and ipriiikle up 

and 
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and down fomc arguments in favour of 
the dijfenters ; that they difpute, as ftrc- 
nuoufly as they can, for liberty of confci- 
ence, and inveigh largely againfl all eccle- 
fiafticks under the name of high-church ; 
and, in fhort, under the flicker of fonje 
popular principles in politicks and religi- 
on, undermine the foundations of all piety 
and virtue. 

As he doth not reckon twtry fchifm of 
that damnable nature which fome. would 
reprefent, fo he is very far from doling 
with the new opinion of thofe who would 
make it no crime at all ; and argue at a 
wild rate, that God almighty is delighted 
with the variety of faith and worlKip, 
as he is with the varieties of nature. To 
fuch abfurdities are men carried by the 
afiedlation oi free-thinkings and removing 
the prejudices of education^ under which 
head they have for fome time begun to lift 
morality and religion. It is certain that be- 
fore the rebellion in 1642, though the 
number oi puritans (as they were then cal- 
led) were as great as it is with us, and 
though they afFeded to follow paftors of 
that denomination, yet thofe paftors had 

1 4 epifco- 
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•epifcopal ordination, poflcffed prefermenti 
in the church, and were fometimes pro- 
moted to biOiopri^rks themfelves. But a 
breach in the general form of worfhip 
was, in thole days, reckoned fo dangerous 
and finful in itfelf; and fo ofFeniive to 
Roman catholicks at home and abroad, that 
it was too unpopular to be attempted ; 
neither, I believe, was the expedient then 
icund out ot maintaining feparate paftors 
out of private purfes. 

When 2i Jcklfm is once fpread in am* 
tion, there grows at kngth a difpute, which 
are the fchilmfiticks. Without entering on 
the arguments ufed by both fides among 
us to iix the guilt on each other, it is 
certain, that in the fenle cf the law, the 
Jchifm Hcs on tl^at fide, which oppofcth it- 
felf to the religion of the ftate. I leave it 
among the diipims to dilate vpon the dan- 
ger of Jchifm as a fpiritual evij ; b\it I 
vould coniidcr it only as a temporal one. 
And I think it clear, that any great fepa- 
rar ion from the eftabliihed worfhip, thoiigh 
to a new one that is m re pure and per- 
ft<St, may be an occi:fi',5n ol tndangeiing 
tac piibiick pea^c^ Ic.aufe it ^w^jI ^on^- 

pole 
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pofe a body always in referve, prepared to 
follow any difcontented heads, upon the 
plaufible pretexts of advancing true reli- 
giotty and oppofing error, fuperftition, or 
idolatry. For this rcafon Plato lays it down 
as a maxim, that -men ought to worjbip the 
gods according to the laws of the country ; 
and he introduces Socratesy in his laft dif- 
courfe, utterly difowning the crime laid 
to his charge, of teaching new divinities or 
methods of worfhip. Thus the poor Hu- 
gonots of France were engaged in a civil 
war by the fpecious pretences of fome, 
who, under the guife of religion, facrifi- 
ced fo m^ny thoufand lives to their own 
ambition gnd revenge. Thus was the 
whole body oi puritans in England drawn 
to be inflruments, or abettors of all man- 
ner of villainy, by the artifices of a few 
fueny whofe * defigns from the firft, were 
levelled to deflroy the conftitution both 
of religion and government. And thus 
even in Holland itfelf, where it is pre- 
tended that the variety of feds live fo a^ 
ipicably tog^thei-, and in fuch perfed 

• Lord plarftidtn's litftoiy, 

cbedi- 
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obedience to the magiftrate, it is notori- 
ous how a turbulent party joining with 
the Arminiansy did, in the memory of our 
fathers, attempt to deftroy the liberty of 
that republick. So that upon the whole, 
where feds are tolerated in a ftate, it is 
fit they {hould enjoy a full liberty of con- 
fcience, and every other privilege of free- 
born fubjeds, to which no t>ower is an- 
nexed. And to preferve their obedience 
upon all emergencies, a government can- 
not give them too much cafe, nor tnift 
them with too little power. 

The clergy are ufually charged with a 
ferfecuting jfpirity which they are faid to 
difcover by an implacable hatred to all 
diffenters^y and this appears to be more 
unreafonable, becaufe they fufFer lefs in 
their interefts by a toleration^ than any of 
the conforming laity : for while the church 
Remains in its prefent form, no diffenter 
can poffibly have any fharc in its digni- 
ties, revenues, or power ; whereas, by 
t)nce receiving the facrament, he is ren- 
dered capable of the higheft employments 
in the ftate. And it is very poflible, that 
a narrow education, together with a mix- 
I turc 
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ture of human infirmity, may help to he^ 
get among fbme of the clergy, in poffejfion 
fuch an averfion and contempt for all in- 
novatorSi as fhyftcians are apt to have for 
empirkk ; or lawyers for fetti-foggers, of 
merchants for fedlers ; but iince tnc num- 
ber of fedlaries doth not concern the cler- 
gy either in point of intereft or confciencc, 
(i( being an evil not in their power to re- 
medy) it is more fair and reafbnable to 
fuppofe their diflike proceeds from the 
dangers they apprehend to the peace of 
the commonwealth, in the ruin whereof 
they muft expedt to be the firft and great- 
eil fufferers. 

To conclude thisy^(f?w«, it muft be oh- 
ierved, that there is a very good word, 
which hath of late fufFered much by both 
parties, I mean moderation^ which the one 
^de very juftly difowns, and the other a« 
vnjuftly pretends to. Befides what pafle^ 
every day in converfation, any man who 
reads the papers publiihed by Mr. Lejley^ 
and others of his ftamp, muft needs con- 
clude, that if this author could make the 
nation fee his adverfaries under the colours 
Be paints them ip, we have nothing elfe 

to 
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to do, but rife as one man, and deftroy 
fuch wretches from the face of the earth. 
On the other fide, how fhall we excufe 
the advocates for moderation ; among 
whom I could appeal to a hundred pa- 
pers of univerfal approbation by the caufe 
tliey were writ for, which lay fuch prin- 
ciples to the whole body of the tories, as, 
if they were true, and believed, our next 
bufinefs fhould in prudence be, to ere<^ 
gibbets in every parifli, and hang them 
out of the way. But I fuppofe it is pre- 
sumed, the common people underftand 
railleryy or at leafl rbetorick, and wili 
not take hyperboles in too literal a fenfe ; 
which however in fome jundures might 
prove a defperate experiment. And this 
is Moderation in the modern fenfe of the 
word, to which, fpeaking impartially, the 
bigots of both parties are equally entitled. 
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Sect. II. 

73^ fentiments of a church of Englanci 
man, naith refpeSl to government, 

WE look upon it as a very juft re- 
proach, though we cannot agree 
where to fixt it, that there fhould be fb 
much violence, and hatred in religious 
matters among men who agree in all 
fundamentals, and only differ in fome ce- 
remonies, or, at moft, mere fpeculative 
points. Yet, is not this frequently the cafe 
between contending parties in a ftate ? fot 
inftance ; do not the generality of whigs 
and tories among us profefs to agree in 
the fame fundamentahy their loyalty to 
the queen, their abjuration of the pre-- 
tender y the fettlement of the crown in the. 
proteftant line, and a revolution princi- 
ple? their affedion to the church efta- 
blifhed, with toleration of diffenters? 
nay, fometimes they go farther, and pa(s 
over into each ether's principles ; the 
'gobigs become great aflertors of the prero- 
gative, and the tories of the people's li- 
berty J thefe crying down almoft the 

whole 
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whole fett of bifliops, and thofe defend- 
ing them ; fb that the differences fairly 
ftated, would be much of a fort with thofe 
in religion among u«, and amount to 
little more than, who fhould take place^ or 
go in and out Jirjiy or kifs the queens hand ; 
and what are thefe but a few court cere- 
monies f or v&ho Jhould be in the miniflryf 
and what is that to the body of the na- 
tion, but a mere fpeculative point f yei 
I think it muft be allowed, that no reli- 
gious fedls ever carried their mutual aver* 
uons to greater heighths than our flate- 
parties have done, who, the more to in- 
flame their pailions, have mixed religi- 
ous and civil animofities together ; bor- 
rowing one of their appellations from the 
church, with the addition of high and 
lowy how little foever their difputes re- 
late to the term, as it is generally un- 
derflood. 

I now proceed to deliver the fenti- 
ments of a church of England many with 
refped to government. 

He doth not think the church of Eng» 
land fo narrowly calculated, that it can- 
not fall in with any regular fpecies of 

govern- 
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government ; nor doth he think any one 
regular fpccies of government more ac- 
ceptable to God than another. The three 
generally received in the fcbools have all. 
of them their feveral perfections, and arc 
fubjed to their feveral depravations. 
However, few ftates are ruined by any 
defe& in their inftitution, but generally 
by the corruption of manners, againft 
which the beft inftitution is no longer a 
fecurity, and without which a very ill 
one may fubfift and flourifh: whereof 
there are two pregnant inftances now in 
Europe* The firft is the arijiocracy of 
Vehicey which, founded upon the wifeft 
maxims, and digefted by a great length of 
time, hath in our age admitted fo many 
abuies through the degeneracy of the 
nobles, that the period of its duration 
ieems to approach. The other is the u- 
nited republicks of xha Jiates-general^ 
where a vein of temperance, induflry, 
parfimony^ and a publick ipirit, running 
through the whole body of the people^ 
hath preierved an infant commonwealth^ 
of an untimely birth and fickly conflitu- 
t2on> for above an hundred years* through 

fo 
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fo many dangers and difficulties, as k 
much more healthy one could never have 
ftruggled againft without thofe advan- 
tages. 

Where fecurity of perfon and property 
are preferved by laws, which none but 
the who/e can repeal, there the great ends 
of government are provided for, whether 
the adminiftration be in the hands of one^ 
or of many. Where any one perfon or 
body of men, who do not reprefent the 
whoh^ feize into their hands the power in 
the laft refort, there is properly no lon- 
ger a government, but what Arijloth and 
his followers call the abufe and corruption 
of one. This diftinftion excludes arbi- 
trary power, in whatever numbers ; which 
notwithftanding all that Hobbesy Filmery 
and others, have faid to its advantage, I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy 
itfelf, as much as 2ifavage is in a hap- 
pier ftate of life, than a Jlave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill manners, as well as 
unreafonable, for men to quarrel upon 
difference in opinion ; becaufe that is u- 
fually fuppoled to be a thing, which no 
maa can help in bimfelf ; but this I do 

not 
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not conceive to be an univerfal infallible 
maxim, except in thofe cafes where the 
queftion is pretty equally difputed among 
the learned and the wife : where it is o- 
therwife, a man of tolerable reafon, fome 
experience, and willing to be inftrudcd, 
may apprehend he is got into a wrong 
opinion, though the whole courfe of his 
mind and inclination would perfuade him 
to believe it true j he may be convinced 
that hfe is in an error, though he does 
not fee where it lies, by the bad efFcds 
of it in the common condud of his life, 
and by oblcrving thofe perfons, for whofe 
wifdom and goodnefs he hath the greateft 
deference, to be of a contrary fcntiment. 
According to Hohhes\ comparifon of rea- 
fining with cafiing up accounts^ whoever 
finds a miflake in the futn totals muft al- 
low himfelf out, though aftir repeated 
trials he may not fee in which article he 
has mifreckoned. I will inftance in one 
opinion, which I look upon every man 
obliged in confcience to quit, or in pru- 
dence to conceal ; I mean, that whoever 
argues in defence of abfolute power in a 
iingle perfon, though he offers the old 
V9*.. III. K plau- 
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plaufible plea, that ii is bis opinion, which 
he cannot help, unlefs he be convinced, ought 
in all free ftates to be treated as the com- 
mon enemy of mankind. Yet this is laid 
as a he^vy charge upon the clergy of the 
two reigns before the revolution^ who 
imder the terms of pajftve obedience and 
non-refifiance, are iaid to have preached 
up the unlimited power of the prince^ 
becaufe they found it a dodrine that plea£> 
ed the courts and made way for their 
preferments And I believe, there may be 
truth enough in this accufation to con<- 
vince us, that human frailty will too often 
interpofe kfelf among perfons of the ho- 
licft fundion. However it may be offered 
in excufe for the clergy, that in the beft 
focieties there are fome ill members, which 
a corrupted court and miniflry will indu- 
(Iriouily find out and introduce. Befides^ 
it is manifefl, that the greater number of 
thofe, who held and preached this doc- 
trine, were mifguided by equivocal terms, 
and by pcrfed ignorance in the principles 
of government, which they had not made 
any part of their ftudy. The queftion 
originally put, and as I remember to have 

heard 
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heard it disputed in publick fchools, was 
this, Whether under nny pfetence whatfo- 
ever it may be lawful to refift the Juprejne 
magiftrate f which was held in the iiega- 
tive ; and this is certainly the right opi- 
nion. But many of the clergy aiid other 
learned men, deceived by a dubious ex- 
preflion, miftook the objeEi to which puf- 
Jhe obedience was due. By the fu-jreme 
magifirate is properly underftood tlie le- 
gijlatroe power, which in all governtncnts 
muft be abfolute and unlimited. But r'lv: 
word magijlrate leeming to denote a fi2- 
gle perfouy and to expiefs the executive 
power, it came to pafs, tnat tlic obedience 
due to the legiflature was, lor wint of 
knowing or confidering this cafy diftinc- 
tion, mifapplied to the adminifl ration. 
Neither is it any wonder, that the clergv, 
or otlier well-meaning people (hould f lil 
into this error, which deceived HcbLs 
himfelf fo far, as to be the foundation of 
all the political miftakes in his Dooks, 
where he perpetually confounds the execu- 
tive with the legijlative power, though 
all well inftituted llates have ever placed 
them in different hands, as may be obvi- 

K 2 ous 
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ous to thofe, who know any thing of A- 
thenSy SpartOy *ThebeSy and other repub- 
licks of Greece^ as well as the greater ones 
of Carthage and Rome, 

Befide it is to be confidered, that whea 
thefe dodtrines began to be preached a- 
mong us, the kingdom had not quite worn 
out the memory of that horrid rebellion^ 
under the confequences of which it had 
groaned almoft twenty years. And a weal 
frincey in conjundion with a fucceflion of 
moft proftitute minifters^ began again to 
difpofe the people to new attempts, which 
it was, no doubt, the clergy's duty to 
endeavour to prevent, though fame of 
them for want of knowledge in tempos 
ral affairs, and others perhaps from a worfe 
principle, proceeded upon a topick, that^ 
ftridly followed, would enflave all man- 
kind. 

Among other theological arguments 
made ufe of in thofe times in praife of 
monarchy, and juftification of abfblute 
obedience to a prince, there feemed to 
be one of a iingular nature: it was urg- 
ed, that heaven was governed hy a fno' 
narch, who had none to ciantroul his pow- 
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cr, but was abfolutely obeyed : then it 
followed, that earthly governments were 
the more perfed, the nearer they imi- 
tated the government in heaven^ All 
which I look upon as the ftrongeft argu- 
ment againfl defpotick power that ever 
was offered,; fince no reafon can poffi- 
bly be affigned, why it is beft for the 
world, that God almighty hath fuch a 
power, which doth not diredly prove 
that no mortal man ihould ever have the 
like. 

But though a church of England man 
thinks every fpecies of government equally 
lawful^ he does not think them equally 
expedient ; or for every country indifFe- 
rently. There may be fomething in the 
climate, naturally difppfing men towards 
one fort of obedience ; as it is manifefl all 
over J^iay where we never read of any 
commonwealth, except fome fmall ones 
on the weftern coafts eftablifbed by the 
Greeks, There may be a great deal in the 
iituation of a country, and in the prefent 
genius of the people. It hath been ob- 
ferved, that the temperate climates ufu- 
ally run into moderate governments, and 

K3 the 
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the extremes into defpotick power. It is 
a remark of Hobbes^ that the youth of 
England are corrupted in their principles 
of government by reading the authors of 
Greece and Rome^ who writ under com- 
monwealths. But it might have been more 
fairly offered for the honour of liberty, 
tliat while the reft of the known world 
was over run with the arbitrary govern- 
ment of fingle perfons, arts and fciences 
took their rife, and flouriflied, only in 
thofe few fmall territories, where the peo- 
ple vfcvtfree. And though learning may 
continue afcer liberty is loft, as it did in 
Rome for a while upon the founda- 
tions kid under the commonwealth, and 
the particular patronage of fome empe- 
fors, yet it hardly ever began under a /y- 
ranny in any nation : becaufe Jlavery is 
of all things the greateft clog and obftaclc 
to /peculation. And indeed, arbitrary 
power is but the firft natural ftep from 
anarchy or the favage life ; the adjufting 
f>ower and freedom being an effed: and 
confequence of maturer thinking: and 
this is no where fo duly regulated as in a 
limited monarchy: becaufe I believe it 

may 
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may pa(s for a maxim in date, that the 
admimftration cannot be placed in too few 
handsy nor the legijlature in t$o many. 
Now in this material point the conftitu- 
tion of the Englijh government far ex- 
ceeds all others at this time on the earth, 
to which the prefent eftablidiment of the 
church doth fo happily agree, that, I think, 
whoever is an enemy to either ^ muft of 
neceflity be (b to both. 

He thinks, as our monarchy is confti- 
tuted, an hereditary right is much to be 
preferred before elehion, Becaufe the go- . 
vcmment here, elpccially by fome late 
amendments, is fo regularly difpofed in 
all its parts, that it almoft executes itfelf. 
And therefore upon the death of a prince 
among us, the adminiftration goes on with- 
out any rub or interruption. For the fame 
reafons we have lefs to apprehend from 
the weaknefs or fury of our monarchs, 
who have fuch wife councils to guide the 
firft, and laws to reftrain the other. And 
therefore this hereditary right fliould be 
kept fo facrcd, as never to break the fuc- 
ceflion, unlefs where the preferving it 
may endanger the conftitution ; which is 

K4 not 
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not from any intrinfick merit, or unalie- 
nable right in a particular family^ but to 
avoid the confequences that ufually attend 
the ambition of competitors, to which 
derive kingdoms arc; expofed ; .and which 
is the only obftacle to hinder them from 
arriving at the greateft perfedion that go- 
vernment can poflibly reach. Hence ap- 
pears the abfurdity of that diftindion be- 
tween a king de faSio^ and one de jure^ 
with refpeft to us. For every limited mo- 
narch is a king de jure^ becaufe he go- 
verns by the confent of the whoUy which 
is authority fufBcient to abolifh all prece- 
dent right. If a king come in by conquefty 
he is no longer a limited monarch ; if he 
afterwards confent to limitations, he be- 
comes immediately king de jure for the 
fame reafon. 

The great advocates for fuccefTion, who 
affirm it ought not to be violated upon 
any regard or confideration whatfoever, 
do inlift much upon one argument, that 
feeras to carry little weight. They would 
have it, that a crown is a prince's, birth- 
right, and ought at lead to be as well fe- 
cured to him and his pofterity, as the in- 
heritance 
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heritance of any private man ; in ' fhort, 
that he has the fame title to his kingdom^ 
which every individual has to his proper- 
ty : now the confequence of this dodtrine 
muft be, that as a man may find feveral 
ways to wafle, mifpend, or abufe his pa- 
trimony, without being anfwerable to the 
laws ; fo a king may in like manner do 
what he will with his vwn ; that is, he 
may fquander and mifapply his revenues, 
and even alienate the crown, without be- 
ing called to an account by his fubjeds*' 
1 hey allow fuch a prince to be guilty indeed 
of much folly and wickednefs, butforthefe 
he is anfwerable to Godj as every private 
man mufl be that is guilty of mifmanage- 
ment in his own concerns. Now the 
folly of this reafoning will beft appear, 
by applying it in a parallel cafe : mould 
any man argue, that a phyfician is fup* 
pofed to underftand his own art beft ; 
that the law proteds and encourages hia 
proftillon; and therefore, although he 
ihould manifcftly preicribe poifon to all 
his patients, whereof they ihould imme- 
diately die, he cannot be juftly puniHied, 
but is anfwerable only to God : or ihould 

ttic 
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the fame ht oiTered in behalf of a divine, 
who would preach againft religion and 
moral duties : in cither of thefe two cafes, 
every body would find out the fophiftry, 
imd prefently anfwer, that although com- 
mon men are not exadly fkilled in the 
eompofition or application of medicines, 
<»: in prefcribing the limits of duty ; yet 
the difference between poifons and reme- 
(dies is eailly known by their eifeds ; and 
comm<xi reaibn fobn diftinguifhes be- 
tween virtue and vice : and it muft be 
neceflary to forbid both thefe the further 
|>radice of their profeffions, becaufe their 
crimes are not purely perfonal to the phy- 
sician or the divine, but deftrudive to 
the publick. All which is infinitely 
ftronger in refpedt to a prince, in whofe 
good or ill condud the happinefs or mi- 
fery of a whole nation is included; where- 
as it is of fmall conlequence to the pub- 
lick, farther than example, how any pri- 
vate peribn manageth his property. 

But granting that the right of a lineal 
fucceflbr to a crown were upon the fame 
ibot with die property of a fubjedt ; ftill 
it may at any time be transferred by the 

legiflative 
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legiflative power, as other properties fre» 
qf)ently arc. The fupreme power m a 
ftire can do no wrongy becaufe whatever 
that d th, istheadion of all: and when 
thf la'wver-s apply this maxim to the kmK 
t^ey ii<uft onderftand it only in that ferae, 
as he IS adminiftrator of the liipreme 
po^vci ; otlierwife it is not univerfdly 
ti-ue, but may be cbntrouled in feveral 
jnflanccs eaiy to produce. 

And tliefe are the topicks we muft pro^ 
ceed upon to juftify our exclufion of the 
young Pretender in France \ that of his 
fuij>edcd birth being merely popular, and 
therefore not made ufe of, as i remem* 
ber, fince the revolution, in any fpeech, 
vote, or proclamation, where there wat 
occafion to mention him. 

As to the abdication of king jfamify 
which the advocates on that tide look 
upon to have been forcible and unjuft^ 
and confequently void in itfelf, I think 
a man may obferve every article of the 
Englijh church, without being in much 
pain about it. It is not unhkely that all 
doors were laid open for his departure, 
and perhaps not without the privity of 

the 
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the prince of Orange^ as reafonably con- 
cluding, that the kingdom niight better 
be fettled in his abfence : but to aiHrm 
he had any caufe to apprehend the fame 
treatment with his father, is an impro- 
bable fcandal flung upon the nation by a 
few higoXttd. French fcribblers, or the in- 
vidious a0ertion of a ruined party at 
liome in the bitternefs of their fouls, not 
one material circumftance agreeing with 
thofe in 1648 ; and the greateft part of 
tlie nation having preferred the utmoft 
liorror for that ignominious murder : but 
whether his removal were caufed by his 
oyrt\ fears, or other men's artifices, it is 
manifeft to me, that fuppofing the throne 
to be vacant, which was the foot the na- 
tion went upon, the body of the people 
lyas, thereupon left at liberty to chufe 
what form, of government they pleafed, 
ty themfelves or their reprefentatives. 

The only difficulty of any weight a- 
gainfl the proceedings at the revolutipn, 
is an obvious objedion, to which the wri- 
ters upon that fubjedl have not yet given 
a diredt or fufficient anfwer, as if they 
were in pain at fome confecjuences, which 

they 
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they apprehend thofe of the contrary' opi- 
nion might draw from it. I will repeat 
this objedion, as it was offered me fome« 
time ago with all its advantages by a 
very pious, learned, and worthy gentle- 
man of the nonjuring-party *. 

The force of his argument turned up- 
on this ; that the laws made by the fu- 
preme power cannot otherwife than by 
the fupreme power be annulled : that 
thisconiifting in England oi a king, lords, 
and commons, whereof each have a ne- 
gative voice, no two of them can repeal 
or enaft a law without confent of the 
third ; much lefs may any one of them be 
entirely excluded from its part of the le- 
giflature by a vote of the other two. That 
all thefe maxims were openly violated at 
the revolution ; where an afTembly of the 
fiobles and people, not fummoned by the 
king*s writ (which was an effential part of 
the conftitution) and confequently no law- 
ful meeting, did merely upon their own 
authority declare the king to have abdi- 

* Mr. Ntlftn, author ^f (he Fcalb aod Faib of (be Churck 
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cated, die throne vacant, and gave the 
crown by a vote to a nephew^ when there 
were three children to inherit, though by 
the fundamental laws of the realm, the 
next heir is immediately to fucceed. Nei* 
ther doth it appear, hov a prince's abdi* 
eaPfOM can make any other fort of vacan- 
cy ia the throne, than would be cauicd 
by his death, fince he cannot abdicate 
iot his children, (who claim their right 
of fuccefllon by ad of parliament) other- 
wife than by his own confent in form to 
a bill from the two houfes. 

And this is the difficulty, that feemi 
chiefly to flick with the moft reafonabie 
of thofe, who, from a mere fcruple of con* 
^nence, refufe to join with us upon the 
revdudon-principle ; but for the refl are, 
I believe, as far firom loving arbitrary go- 
vernment, as any others can be, who are 
born under a free conflitution, and are 
allowed to have the leafl fhare of com- 
mon good fenfe. 

In this objedk>n there are two que- 
flions included : firft, whether upon the 
foot of our conftitution,' as it flood in the 
reign of the late king yames, a king of 

England 
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England may be depofed ? The fecond, 
is, whether the peo[Ae of England, con* 
vened by their own authority, after the 
king had withdrawn himfelf in the man* 
ner he did, had power to alter the fucceflion. 
As for the firft, it is a point I (hall not 
prefume to determine ; and (hall there- 
fore only fay, that to any man who holds 
the negative, I would den>and the li* 
berty of putting the cale as flrongly as I 
pleaie. I will fuppofe a {M-ince limited 
by laws like ours, yet running into a 
thoufand caprices of cruelty like Nero ot 
Caligula ; I will fuppofe him to murder 
his mother and his wife ; to commit in* 
ceft, to ravifh matrons, to blow up the 
lenate, and burn his metropolis ; openly 
to renounce God and Chrifl, and wor« 
fliip the devil : thefe and the like exor* 
bitances are in the power of a (ingle per-* 
foa to commit, without the advice o£ a 
miniflry, or afliftance of an army. And 
if fuch a king, as I have defcribed, cannot 
be depofed but by his own confent in par- 
liament, I do not well fee how he can be 
rifled, or what can be meant by a limited 
monarchy ; or what fignifies the people's 

confent 
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confent in making and repealing laws, if 
the perfon who adminifters hath no tie 
but confcience, and is anfwerable to none 
but God. I defire no ftronger proof that 
an opinion mud be falfe, than to find 
veiy great abfurdities annexed to it ; and 
there cannot be greater' than in the pre- 
ient cafe ; for it is not a bare fpeculation 
that kings may run into fuch enormities 
as are above-mentioned ; the pradice may 
be proved by examples not only drawn 
irom the firft Cafarsy or later emperors, 
but many modern princes of hurope ; fuch 
as Peter the cruel, Philip the fecond of 
Spain, John Bafilovits of Mufcovy, and 
in our own nation, king John, Richard 
the third, and Henry jhe eighth. But 
there cannot be equal adfurdities fuppofed 
in maintaining the contrary opinion ; be- 
caufe it is certain, that princes have it in 
their power to keep a majority on their 
jfide by any tolerable adminiflration, till 
provoked by continual oppreilions ; no 
man indeed can then anfwer, where the 
madnefs of the people will ftop. 

As to the fecond part of the objedion ; 
whether the people of England convened 

by 
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by their own authority, upon king yames*s 
precipitate departure) had power to alter 
the fucceffion ? 

In anfwer to this, I think it is manifefl 
from the pradice of the wifeft nations, 
and who feem to have had the trucft no- 
tions of freedom, that when a prince was 
laid afide for male-ad minidration, the 
n^ies and peopky if they thought it ne- 
ccflary for the publick weal, did refumc 
the adminiftration of the fupreme power) 
(the power itfelf having been always in 
them) and did not only alter the fuccef- 
fion, but often the very form of govern- 
ment too; bccaufe they believed their 
was no natural right in one man to govern 
another, but that all was by inftitution) 
force, or confent. Thus, the cities of 
Greece^ when they drove out their tyran- 
nical kings, either chofe others from a 
new family, or aboliflied the kingly go- 
vernment, and became free ftates. Thus 
the Romans^ upon the expulfions of Tar- 
quifii found it inconvenient for them to 
be fubjedt any longer to the pride, the 
lufl, the cruelty and arbitrary will of fin- 
glc perfonS) and therefore by general con- 
VoL. III. U fent 
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fent entirely altered the whole frame of 
their governtnent. Nor do I find the pro- 
ceedings of either, in this point, to have 
been condemned by any hiftorian of the 
fucceeding ages. 

But a great deal hath been already (aid 
by other writers upon this invidious and 
beaten fubjed ; therefore I fhali let it fall ; 
though the point is commonly miflaken^ 
efpecially by the lawyers ; who of all o^ 
thers ieem leaft to underftand the nature 
ci eovernment in general ; like under- 
W(X-kmen, who are expert enough at mak- 
ing a fiogle wheel in a clock, but are 
utterly ignorant how to adjuft the ieveral 
parts, or regulate the movements. 

To return therefore from this digref- 
£on : it is a church $f England man^ opi- 
nion, that the freedom of a nation con- 
fifls in an abfblute unlimited legiflatvoe 
fowery wherein the whole body of thd 
people are fairly reprefented, and in' an 
executive duly limited \ becaufe on this 
iide likewiie there may be dangerous de- 
grees, and a very ill extreme. For when 
two pardes in a flatp are pretty equal in 
ptmer^ pretentions, merit and virtue, (for 

thefe 
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thcfe two laft are, with relation to parties 
and a court, quite difFcrcnt things) it hath 
been the opinion of the beft writers upon 
government, that a prince ought not in 
any fort to be under the guidance or in- 
fluence of cither, becaufe he dccHnes by 
this means from his office of preliding over 
the wbole^ to be the head of a partyy which, 
besides the indignity, renders him anfwer- 
able for all publick mifmanagements, and 
the confequences of them ; and in what- 
ever ftate this happens, there muft eitlier 
be a weaknefs in the prince or miniftry, 
or elfe the former is too much reftrained 
by the nobles, or thofe who reprefent the 
people. 

To conclude: A church of England 
man may with prudence and a good con- 
(cience approve the profeffed principles of 
one party more than the other, according 
as he thinks they beft promote the good 
of church and ftate; but he will never 
be fwayed by paflion or intereft to ad- 
vance an opinion, merely becaufe it is 
that of the party he moft approves ; which 
one flngle principle he looks upon as the 
root of all our civil animofities. To en- 

L 2 tec 
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tcr into a party, as into an order of fri- 
ersy with fo refigned an obedience to fu- 
periors, is very unfuitable both with the 
civil and religious liberties we (o zealoufly 
aflert. Thus the underftandings of a 
whole lenate are often enflaved by three 
or four leaders on each fide, who, inftead 
of intending the publick weal, have their 
hearts wholly fet; upon ways and means 
how to get or to keep employments. But 
to fpeak more at large, how has this fpi- 
rit of faction mingled itfelf with the mafs 
of the people, changed their nature and 
manners, and the very genius of the na- 
tion ? broke all the laws of charity, neigh- 
bourhood, alliance, and hofpitality, de- 
flroyed all ties of friendship, and divided 
families againft themfelves ? and no won- 
der it fhould be fo, when in order to find 
out the chara<^er of a perfon, inftead of 
enquiring whether he . be a man of vir- 
tue, honour, piety, wit, good fenfe, or 
learning; the modern queftion is only, 
whether he be a whig or a tory^ under 
which terms all good and ill qualities are 
included. 

a 'Now, 
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Now, becaufe it is a point of difficulty 
to chufe an exaft middle between two ill 
extremes, it may be worth enquiring in 
the prefent cafe, which of thefe a wife 
and good man would rather feem to a- 
void : taking therefore their own good 
and ill charaders with due abatements 
and allowances for partiality and paffion, 
I fhould think that in order to preferve 
the conftitution entire in church and ftate, 
whoever hath a true value for both, would 
be fure to void the extremes of whig for 
the fake of the former, and the extremes 
of tory on account of the latter. 

I have now faid all, that I could think 
convenient upon fo nice a fubjed, and 
find I have the ambition common with 
other reafoners, to wifh at leaft that both 
parties may think me in the right, which 
would be of fome ufe to thofe who have 
any virtue left, but are blindly drawn 
into the extravagances of either, upon 
falfe reprefentations, to ferve the ambiti- 
on or malice of defigning men, without 
any profped of their own. But if that 
is not to be hoped for, my next wifli 
(hould be, that both might think me /;; 

L 3. the 
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the wrong : which I would underftand 
as an ample juftification of my/elf, and 
a fiirc ground to believe, that I have pro- 
ceeded at leaft with impartiality, and per- 
haps with truth. 
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may, as things nowjlandt be attended with fome in- 
conveniencies, and perhaps not produce thofe many 
good effeSls propofed thereby. 

■ Written in the Year 1708. 

IAm very fenfible, what a weaknefs and 
prefumption it is, to reafon againil the 
general humour and difpo(ition of the 
world. I remember it w.is with great ju- 
ftice, and a due regard to the freedom, 
both of the publick and the prefs, forbid- 
den upon feveral penalties to write, or 
di(courie, or lay wagers againft the unioTty 
even before it was confirmed by parlia« 
ment ; becauie that was looked upon as 
a defign to oppofe the current of the 
people! which befides the folly of it, is 

L 4 a mani- 
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a manifeft breach of the fundamental law, 
that makes this majority of opinion the 
voice of God. In like manner, and for 
the very fame reafons, it may perhaps be 
neither fafe nor prudent to argue againfl: 
the abolifliing of chriftianity at a jun<aure, 
when all parties appear fo unanimoufly 
determined upon the point, as we cannot 
but allow from their ad ions, their dif- 
courfes, and their writings. However, I 
][cnow not how, whether from the afFec- 
tation of fingularity, or the preverfenefs 
of human nature, but fo it unhappily falls 
out, that I cannot be entirely ot this opi- 
nion. Nay, though I were fure an order 
were ilTued for my immediate profecution 
by the attorney- general, I fliould ftill , 
confefs, that in the prefent poflure of our 
affairs at home or abroad I do not yet fee 
the abfolute ncccflity of extirpating the 
chriftian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a 
paradox even for our wife and paradox- 
ical age to endure ; therefore I fliall han- 
dle it with all tenderncfs, and with the 
vuwoft deference to that great and pro- 
found 
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found majority, which is of another (en- 
timent. 

And yet the curious may pleafe to ob- 
serve, how much the genius of a nation 
is liable to alter in half an age: I have 
heard it affirmed for certain by fome very 
old people, that the contrary opinion was 
even in their memories as much in vogue 
as the other is now ; and that a proje<% 
for the abolifhing of chriflianity would 
then have appeared as fingular, and been 
thought as abfurd, as it would be at 
this time to write or difcourfe in its de- 
fence. 

Therefore I freely own, that all ap- 
pearances are againft me. The fyflem of 
the gofpel, after the fate of other iyftems, 
is generally antiquated and exploded, 
and the mafs or body of the common peo- 
ple, among whom it feems to have had 
its lateft credit, are now grown as much 
afhamed of it as their betters ; opinions, 
like fafhions, always defcending from 
thofe of quality to the middle fort, and 
thence to the vulgar, where at length 
they are dropped and vaniih. 

But 
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But here I would not be miilaken, and 
muft therefore be fb bold as to borrow a 
diftindion from the writers on the other 
fide, when they make a difference between 
nominal and real trinitariam, I hope no 
reader imagines me fo weak to iland up 
in the defence of real chriflianity, fuch as 
«fed in primitive times (if we may believe 
the authors of thofe ages) to have an in- 
fluence upon mens belief and adions: 
to offer at the reftoring of that, would 
Indeed be a wild projed ; it would be to 
dig up foundations; to deilroy at one 
blow all the wit, and half the learning of 
the kingdom ; to break the entire frame 
and conflitution of things ; to ruin trade, 
extingiiifh arts and fciences, with the 
profeSbrs of them ; in ihort, to turn our 
courts, exchanges and {hops into delarts ; 
and would be full as abfurd as the pro- 
pofal of Horace^ where he advifes the Ra- 
mansy all in a body, to leave their city, 
and feek a new feat in ibme remote part 
of the world, by way of cure for the cor- 
ruption of their manners. 

Therefore! think this caution was in 
itlelf altogether unneceffary, (which I 

have 
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have inferted only to prevent all pof&bi- 
lity of cavilling) fince every candid rea- 
der will eaiily underfland my difcourfe 
to be intended only in defence of nomi- 
nal chriftianity, the other having been 
for ibme time wholly laid afide by ge- 
neral confent, as utterly inconfiftent with 
our prefent fchemes of wealth and power. 

fiut why we (hould therefore caft oS 
the name and title of chriftians, although 
the general opinion and refolution be fo 
violent for it, I confefs I cannot (with 
fubmiilion) apprehend, nor is the confe- 
quence necefiary. However, fince the 
undertakers propofe fuch wonderful ad- 
vantages to the nation by this projedt, 
and advance many plaufible objedions a- 
gainft the fyftem of chriftianity, I (hall 
briefly confider the ftrength of both, fairly 
allow them their greatefl weight, and of- 
fer fuch anfwers as I think moft reafona- 
hie. After which I will beg leave to 
Oaswy what inconveniencies may pofUbly 
happen by fuch an innovation in the pre- 
(ent pofture of our affairs. 

Fim, one great advantage propofed by 
the abolilbing of chriflianity is, that it 

would 
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would very much enlarge and eflablidi 
liberty of confcience, that great bulwark 
of our nation, and of the proteftant reli- 
gion, which is ftill too much limited by 
prieftcraft, notwithftanding all the good 
intentions of the legiflature, as we have 
lately found by a fevere inftance. For it 
is confidently reported, that two young 
gentlemen of real hopes, bright wit, and 
profound judgment, who, upon a tho- 
rough examination of caufes and effeds, 
and by the mere force of natural abili- 
ties, without the Icaft tinAure of learn- 
ing, having made a difcovery, that there 
was no God, and generoufly communi- 
cating their thoughts for the good of the 
publick, were fome time ago, by an un- 
parralleled feverity, and upon I know not 
what obfolete law, broke for blafphemy. 
And as it has been wifely obferved, if 
perfecution once begins, no man alive 
knows how far it may reach, or where it 
will end. 

In anfwer to all which, with deference 
to wifer judgments, 1 tliink this rather 
Ihews the neceflity of a nominal religion 
aniong us. Great wits love to be free 

with 
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with the higheft objefis ; and if they 
cannot be allowed a God to revile or re- 
nounce, they will fpeak evil of dignities, 
abufe the government, and refleft upon 
the miniftry ; which I am fure few will 
deny to be of much more pernicious con- 
sequence, according to the faying of Ti- 
beriuSi deorum offenfa diis cur a* As to 
the particular fad related, I think it is 
not fair to argue from one inftance, per- 
haps another cannot be produced : yet 
(to the comfort of all thole who^ may be 
apprehenfive of perlecution) blalphemy 
"we know is freely fpoken a million of 
times in every cofFee-houfe and tavern, 
or where-ever elfe good company meet. 
It muft be allowed indeed, that to break 
an Englijh free-born officer only for blaf- 
phemy, was, to ipeak the gentleft of fuch 
an a&ion, a very high ftrain of abfolut& 
power. Little can be faid in excufe for 
the general ; perhaps he was afraid it might 
give offence to the allies, among whom, 
for ought we know, it may be the cuftom 
of the country to believe a God. But 
if he argued, as fome have done, upon a 
miflaken principle, that an officer who is 

guilty . 
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guilty of fpeaking blafphemy, may (bme 
time or other proceed fo far as to raiie a 
mutiny, the coniequence is by no means 
to be admitted : for furely the com* 
mander of an engli/h army is like to be 
but ill obeyed, whofe Ibldiers fear and 
reverence him as little as they do a Deity, 
It is further objedcd againft the go^l 
fyftem, that it obliges men to the belief 
of things too difficult for free-thinkers, 
and fuch who have ihaken off the prgu- 
dices that ufually cling to a confined edu^ 
cation. To which I anfwer, that men 
fhould be cautious how they raife objedi- 
ons, which reflect upon the wifdom of 
the nation. Is not every body freely al- 
lowed to believe whatever he pleafetb, 
and to publiOi his belief to the world 
whenever he thinks fit, cfpccially if it 
ferves to fb-cngthen the party, which is 
in the right ? Would any indifferent fo- 
reigner, who fhould read the trumpery 
lately written by * ^/gily Tindaly Toland^ 

Coward^ 



* jtfgil wrote an argument Tiland publUhed fome de- 

to prove, that man may be ifiical books, 

tranflated from hence into e- TindaCt wridngs were blaf' 

ternal life, without paf&ng phemous and atheiftical. 

through death. Cnvari 
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Cknoardy and forty more, imagine the 
gofpel to be our rule of faith, and con- 
nraied by parliaments ? Does any man ei- 
ther believe, or fay he believes, or defire 
to have it thought that he fays he believes 
one Syllable of the matter? And is any 
man worfe received upon that (core, or 
does he find his want of nominal faith a 
di&dvantage to him in the purfuit of any 
civil or military emplt^ment? What if 
there be an old dormant ftatute or two 
againft him, are they not now obfblete 
to a degree, that Empfm and Dudley 
themfelves, if they were now alive, would 
find it impoiUble to put them in exe* 
cnition. 

It is likewife urged, that there are by 
computation in this kingdom above ten 
thoufand parfons, whofe revenues, added 
to thofe of my lords the bifhops, would 
fuflice to maintain at lead two hundred 
young gentlemen of wit and pleafure, and 
free-thinking, enemies to prieftcraft, nar- 
row principles, pedantry, and prejudices, 
who might be an ornament to the court 

Cnowi aflened the morta- the feat of it to be in the 
litjr of the foul, and alledgcd blood. 

and 
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and town: and then again, fo great a 
number of able [bodied] divines might be 
a recruit to our fleet and armies. This 
indeed appears to be a confideration of 
fome weight : but then, on the other 
fide, feveral things deferve to be confi- 
dered likewife : as firft, whether it may 
not be thought neceflary, that in certain 
tracts of country, like what we call pa- 
rifhes, there fhall be one man at leaft 
of abilities to read and write. Then it 
feems a wrong computation, that the re* 
venues of the church throughout this ifland 
would be large enough to maintain two 
hundred young gentlemen, or even half 
that number, after the prefent refined 
way of living, that is, to allow each of 
them fuch a rent, as, in the modern form 
of fpeech, would make them eafy. But 
ftill there is in this projeft a greater mif- 
chief behind , and we ought to beware 
of the woman's folly, who killed the hen, 
that every morning laid her a golden egg. 
For, pray what would become of the race 
of men in the next age, if we had nothing 
to truft to befides the fcrophulous con- 
fumptive productions furnifhed by our 

men 
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men of wit and pleafure, when having 
fquandered away their vigor, health and 
eftates, they are forced, by fome difagree- 
able marriage, to piece up their broken 
fortunes, and entail rottennefs and polite- 
nefs on their pofterity ? Now, here are ten 
thoufand perfons reduced, by the wife re- 
gulations di Henry the eighth, to the ne- 
cefllty of a low diet, and moderate exer- 
cife, who are the only great reftorers of 
our breed, without which the nation 
would in an age or two become one great 
hofpital. 

Another advantage propofed by the a- 
bcdifhing of chriftianity is the clear gain 
of one day in (even, which is now en- 
tirely loft, and confequently the kingdom 
one ieventh lefs confiderable in trade, but 
finefs, and pleafure \ befides the lofs to 
the publick of fb many (lately ftrudures 
now in the hands of the clergy, which 
alight be converted into play-houfcs, 
market-houfes, exchanges, common dor- 
mitories, and other publick edifices. 

I hope I {hall be forgiven a hard word, 
if I call this a perfe<St cavil. I readily own 
there hath been an old cuflom^ time out 

Vol. III. M of 
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of mind, for people to ailemble in the 
churches every Sunday^ and that fhops 
are ftill frequently fhut, in oilier, as it is ' 
conceived, to preferve the memory of 
that ancient practice ; but how this can 
prove a hindrance to bufinefs or plcafure, 
is hard to imagine. What if the men of 
pleafure are forced, one day in the week, 
to game at home inftead of the chocolau- 
houfes f are- not the taverns and coffee^ 
boufes open ? can there be a more conve- 
nient feafon for taking a dofe of phyfick 1 
are fewer claps got upon Sundays than 
other days ? is not that the chief day for 
traders to fum up the accounts of the 
week, and for lawyers to prepare their 
briefs ? but I would fain know, how it 
can be pretended, that the churches are 
mifapplied? where are more appoint- 
ments and rendezvoufes of gallantry? 
where more care to appear in the ioscr 
moft box, with greater advantage of dre&? 
where more meetings for bufinefs? where 
more bargains driven of all forts ? and 
where fo many conveniencies or incite*^ 
ments to flecp ? 
T^flRsi'.t one advantage, greater than 

an^ 
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any qf the foregoing, propofed by the a*" 
bolidiing of chriftianity ; that it will ut- 
terly extinguifh parties among us, ' by re- 
moving thofe fadious diftindions of high 
and low church, of nobig and tory, pref- 
byterian and church of England , which 
are now fo many grievous clogs upon pub- 
lick proceedings, and are apt to difpofe 
men to prefer the gratifying themfelvcs or 
deprefTmg their adverfaries, before the 
moft important intercft of the ftate. 

I confels, if it were certain, that fo great 
an advantage would redound to the na- 
tion by this expedient, I would fubmit^ 
and be (ilent : but will any man fay^ that 
if the words whoring, drinking, cheating, 
lying, pealing, were by ad of parliament 
ejeded out of the Englifi tongue and die* , 
tionaries, we fhould ^1 awake next morn- 
ing chafte and temperate, honed and juft, 
and lovers of truth. Is this a fair confe- 
quence ? or if the phyficians would forbid 
us to pronounce the words pox, gout, rheu^ 
tnatifm and flone, would that expedient 
fcrve like fo many tali/mans to deftroy 
the difeafes themfelves ? are party and fac- 
tion rooted in men*s hearts no deeper than 
; M 2 phrafes^ 
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phrafes borrowed from religion, or found- 
ed upon no firmer principles ? and is our 
language (o poor, that we cannot find o- 
ther terms to exprefs them ? are envy, 
pride, avarice, and ambition fuch ill no- 
menclators, that they cannot furniOi ap- 
pellations for their owners ? will not Ht^ 
dukes and matnaluhs^ mandarinSy and pat- 
Jbawsy or any other words formed at plea- 
fure, ferve to diftinguifh thofe who arc in 
the miniftry from others, who would be 
in it if they could ? what, for inflance, is 
eafier than to vary the form of fpeech, and 
inftead of the word church, make it a que- 
flion in politicks, whether the monument 
be in danger ? becaufe religion was neareft 
at hand tofurnifli a few convenient phrafes, 
is our invention fo barren, we can find no 
other ? fuppofe, for argument fake, that 
the tories favoured Margarita f, the whigi 
Mrs. Tofts, and the Trimmers Falentiniy 
would not Margaritiafty ToftianSy and 
Valentinians be very tolerable marks of 
diftindion ? the Praftni and Venitiy two 



f Italian Angers then In vogue: MarguariU was after* 
w^d( married to ^x> Pepufche. 



moij 
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moft virulent fadions in Italy^ began (if 
[ remember right) by a diftindion of co- 
lours in ribbands : and we might contend 
ivith as good a grace about the dignity of 
iie blue and the greeny which would fervc 
IS properly to divide the court, tKe parli- 
iment, and the kingdom between them, 
IS any terms of art whatfoever borrowed 
Tom religion. And therefore I think there 
s little force in this objedion againft 
Jiriilianity, or profpe<3: of io great an 
idvantage as is propofed in the abolifhing 
if it. 

It is again objedled, as a very abfurd ri- 
liculous cuflom, that a fett of men fhould 
le fuflered, much lefs employed and hired, 
o bawl one day in feven againft the law- 
uloefs of thofe methods moft in ufe to- 
iraids the purfuit of greatnefs, riches, and 
»lcafure, which are the conftant pradlice 
fall, men alive on the other fix. But this 
bjedion is, I think, a little unworthy fo 
efined an age as ours. Let us argue this 
patter calmly : 1 appeal to the breaft of 
ny polite free-thinker, whether, in the 
urfuit of gratifying a predominant paffi- 
0, he hath not always felt a wonderful 
M 3 incite- 
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incitement by reflecting, it was a thbg 
forbidden : and therefore we k^ in order 
to cultivate this tafte, the Mrifdom of the 
nation hath taken fpecial care, that the la- 
dies fhould be furniflied with prohibited 
filks, and the men with prohibited wine. 
And indeed it were to be wifhed, that 
fome other prohibitions were promoted, 
in order to improve the plcafures of the 
town; which for want of fuch eicpedi- 
ents, begin already, as I am told, to flag 
and grow languid, giving way daily to 
cruel inroads from the fpleen. 

It is likewife propofed as a great ad- 
vantage to the publick, that if we once- 
difcard the fyftem of the gofpel, all re- 
ligion will of courfe be banifhed for ever, 
and confequently along with it thofe grie- 
vous prejudices of education, which, un- 
der the names of virtue, confcience^ ho- 
nour, juftice, and the like, are fo apt to 
diilurb the peace of human minds, and 
tlie notions whereof are fo hard to be e- 
radicated by right realbn or free-rthinking, 
fometimes during the whole courfe of our 
lives, 

H^re firft I obferv?, how difiiQult it is 

to 
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to get rid of a phrafe, which the world is 
once grown fond of, though the occa- 
fion that firft produced it be entirely taken 
away. For feveral years paft, if a man 
had but an ill-favoured nofe, the deep 
thinkers of the age would fome way or 
other contrive to impute the caufe to the 
prejudice of his education. From this 
fountain are faid to be derived all our 
foolifh notions of juftice, piety, love of 
our country ; all our opinions of God or 
a future flate, heaven, hell, and the like : 
and there might formerly perhaps have 
been fome pretence for this charge. But 
fb efiediual care hath been fince taken to 
remove tho(e prejudices, by an entire 
change in the methods of education, that 
(with honour I mention it to our polite 
innovators) the young gentlemen, who 
are now on the fcene, fcem to have not 
the leaft tindure left of thole infufions, 
or firing of thofe weeds ; and by confe- 
quence the reafon for abolilhing nominal 
chriftianity upon that pretext, is wholly 
ceafed. 

For the reft, it may perhaps admit a 
controverfy, whether the baniihing all 

M 4 notions 
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notions of religion whatfoever would be 
convenient for the vulgar. Not that I am 
in the leaft of opinion with thofe, who 
hold religion to have been the invention 
of politicians to keep the lower part of 
the world in awe by the fear of invifible 
powers ; unlefs mankind were then very 
different from what it is now : for 1 look 
upon the mafs or body of our people here 
in England to be as free-thinkers, that 
is to fay, as ftaunch unbelievers, as any 
of the higheft rank. But I conceive fome 
fcattered notions about a fuperior power 
to be of lingular ufe for the common peo- 
ple, as furnilhing excellent materials to 
keep children quiet when they grow pee- 
vi{h, and providing topicks of amufe- 
ment in a tedious winter-night. 

Laftly, it is propofed, as a fingular 
advantage, that the abolifhing of chrifii- 
anity will very much contribute to the 
uniting of protejiants-, by enlarging the 
terms of communion, fo as to take in all 
forts o^ dijfentersy who are now (hut out of 
the pale upon account of a few ceremonies, 
which all fides confefs to be things indif- 
ferent : that this alone will effedlually 

anfwer 
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anfwer the great ends of a fcheme for com- 
prehenfion by opening a large noble gatp, 
at which all bodies may enter ; whereas 
the chaffering with dijfentersy and dodg- 
ing about this or the other ceremony, is 
but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them at jar, by which no more than 
one can get in at a time, and that not 
without {looping, and fideling, and iqueez- 
ing his body. 

To all this I anfwer, that there is one 
darling inclination of mankind, which 
tifually affeds to be a retainer to religion,, 
though fhe be neither its parent, its god- 
mother, or its friend ; I mean the fpirit 
of oppofition, that lived long before chri- 
flianity, and can eafily fubfifl without it. 
Let us, for inftance, examine wherein the 
oppofition of fe<^aries among us confifts ; 
we fhal] find chriflianity to have no fhare 
in it at all. Does the gofpel any where 
prefcribe a flarched fqueezed countenance, 
a flill formal gait, a fingularity of man- 
ners and habit, or any affedled modes of 
fpeech different from the reafonable part 
of mankind ? Yet, if chriflianity did not 
lend its name to fland in the gap, and to 

employ 
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employ or divert thefe humours, they 
muH of necefHty be fpeut in contraventi- 
ons to the laws of the land, and diftur- 
bance of the publick peace. There is a 
portion of enthuiaafm afUgned to every 
JDation, which if it bath not proper oIh 
jieds to work on, will buril out, and kt 
all in a flame. If the quiet of a ftate can 
be bought by only flinging men a few ce- 
remonies to devour, it is a purchafe no 
wife man would refufe. Let the maftifls 
amufe themfelves about a fheep's Ada 
fluffed with hay, provided it will keep 
them from worrying the flock. The in- 
flitution of convents abroad feems in one 
point a flrain of great wifdom, there be- 
ing few irregularities in human paflions, 
that may not have recourfs to vent them- 
ielves in fbme of thofe orders, which are 
fo many retreats for the fpeculative, the 
melancholy, the proud, the filent, the po- 
litick, and the morole, to fpend them- 
felves, and evaporate the noxious parti- 
cles 'y for each of whom we in this ifland 
are forced to provide a feveral ie<% of re- 
ligion, to keep them quiet ; and when- 
ever chriflianity fliall be aboliflied, the 

legifla- 
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kgiflature mud iind fome other expedl** 
ent to employ and entertain them. For 
what imports it how large a gate you Or 
pen, if there will be always left a number, 
who place a pride and a merit in refufing 
to enter ? 

Having thus confidered the moft im- 
portant objedions againft chriAianity, and 
the chief advantages propofed by the abo^ 
liihing thereof ; I uiall now with equal 
deference and fubmifllon to wifer judg- 
ments, as before* proceed to mention a 
few inconveniencies that may happen, if 
the gofpel ihould be repc^ed, which 
perhaps the projedors may not have fuf- 
£ciently confidered. 

And £rft, I am very fenfible how muck 
the gentlemen of wit and pleafiire are apt 
to murmur, and be choaked at the fight 
of fo many daggled-tail paribus, who Iiap- 
pen to fall in their way, and odend their 
eyes j but at the fame time thefe wife re- 
formers do not confider, what an advantage 
and felicity it is for great wits to be al- 
ways provided with objeds of (corn and 
contempt, in order to exercife and improve 
their talents, and divert their ipleen from 

falling 
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falling on each other, or on themfelves, 
efpecially when all this may be done witli- 
out the leaft imaginable danger to their 
perfons. 

And to urge another argument of a pa- 
rallel nature : if chriflianity were once a- 
boiifhed, how could the free-thinkers, the 
(bong reafbners, and the men of profound 
learning) be able to find another fubjed 
lb calculated in all points whereon to dif- 
play their abilities? what woiiderful pro- 
dudions of wit fhould we be deprived of 
from thofe, whole genius by continual 
pradHce hath been wholly turned upon 
raillery and invediveaagainft religion, and 
Would therefore never be able to fliine w 
diftinguiih themfelves upon any other 
fubjeft ? we are daily complaining of the 
great decline of wit among us, and would 
we take away the greateft, perhaps the 
only topick we have left? who would 
ever have fu{peded y4fgU for a wit, or 
Toland for a philofopher, if the inexhau- 
ftible ftock of chriflianity had not been at 
hand to provide them with materials ? 
what other fubjed through all art or na- 
ture could have produced Ttndal for a pro- 
found 
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found author, or furnifhed him with rea- 
ders ? it is the wife choiqe of the fubje^i: 
that alone adorns and diftinguifhes the 
writer. For had an hundred fuch pens as 
thcfe been employed oii the fide of reli- 
gion, they would have immediately funk 
into filence and oblivion. 
' Nor do I think it wholly groundlefs, 
or taiy fears altogether imaginary, that the 
abolifhing of chriftianity may perhaps 
bring the church in danger, or at leaft put 
the fenate to the trouble of another fecu^ 
litlg vote. I defire I may not be miftaken ) 
I am far from prefuming to affirm or think 
that the church is in danger at prefent, or 
as things now ftand ; but we know not 
how foon it may be fb, when the chriflian 
religion is repealed. As plaufible as this 
pi^eds feems, there may be a dangerous 
defign lurking under it. Nothing can be 
more notorious, than that the atheifis^ de^ 
ifts^ fodnianSy anti-trinitarianSy and other 
fub-divifions of free-thinkers, are perfons 
of little zeal for the prefent ecclefiaftical 
eftablifiiment : their declared opinion is 
for repealing the facramental teft ; they 
are very indifferent with regard to cere- 
monies ; 
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momes ; nor do they hc^d the jus divi^ 
num of epifcQpacy : therefore this may be 
i&tend^d as one politick ilep towards al- 
tering the conftitution of the church eftab« 
li^ed) and /^tting up prejbytery in the 
flead» which I leave to be further confi^ 
dered by thole at the helm* 

In the laft place, I think nothing can be 
more plain, than that by this expedient, 
we ihall run into the evil we chicny pre^ 
tend to void : and that the abolifliment 
of the chnftian religion will be the rea-. 
dieft cpurle we can take to introduce po- 
pery. And I am the more inclined to this 
opinion, becaufe we know it hath been the 
conflant pra<£lice of the jefuits to fend over 
emiilaries with inftru6tions to perfonate 
themfelves members of the ieveral prevail- 
ing ieds amcHig us. So it is recorded, that 
they have at fundry times appeared in the 
difguife of prejhytmam^ anabaptiflsy inde^ 
fmdentSy and quakeriSy according as any 
of thcfe were moft in credit ; fo, fince the 
faihion hath been taken up of exploding 
religion, the popijh miflionaries have not. 
been wanting to mix with the free-think- 
ers 5 among whom Tolandy the great ora* 

cle 
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cle of the antuchrijiiansy is an Irijb priefty 
the ion of an Irijh prieft ; and the moft 
learned and ingenious author of a bod^ 
called the righu of the chrifiian churchy 
was in a proper juncture reconciled to the 
Ratmjb faith, whofe true fon, as appears 
by a hundred paf&ges in his treatife, he 
(uU continues. Perhaps I could add ibme 
others to the number ; but the &d is be-» 
yjcxid difptite, and the reafoning they pro- 
ceed by is right : for fuppoilng chrifiiantty 
to be extinguished, the people will never 
jbe at eaiie till they find out f(^e other 
method of worihip ; which will as in^t> 
^bly produce iuperftition, as fuperftition 
iiyill end in fopery. 

And therefore, if notwithftanding all I 
have iaid, it flill be thought necef&ry to 
have a bill brought in for repealing chri- 
flianity, I would humbly ofFer an amend-- 
ment, that inftead of the word chriitia- 
nity may be put religion in general, which 
I conceive will much better anfwer all the 
good ends propofcd by the projedors of 
it For as long as we leave in being a God 
and his providence, with all the necefla- 
ry confequences, which curious and inqui- 

fitive 
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fitive men will be apt to draw from fuch 
premifes, we do not (bike at the root of 
the evil, though we fhould ever Co effec- 
tually annihilate the prefent fcheme of the 
gofpel: for, of what ufe is freedom of 
thought, if it will not produce freedom 
of adion, which is the fole end, how re- 
mote ibever in appearance,, of all objedi- 
ons againfl chriflianity ; and therefore, the 
free-thinkers confider it as a fort of edi- 
fice, wherein all the parts havie fuch a 
mutual dependance on each other, that if 
you happen to pull out one fingle nail, 
the whole fabrick muft fall to the ground. 
This was happily exprefled by him, who 
had hard of a text brought for proof of 
the trinity, which in an andent manu- 
fcript wes differently read ; he thereup- 
on immediately took the hint, and by a 
fiidden dedudion of a long * forites mofl 
logically concluded : why, if it be as you 
fay, I may fafely whore and drink on, 
and defy the parfon. From which, and 
many the like inilances eaiy to be pro- 

* A forites differs from a example of this figure mzf be 
fyUbgyfoi, in that it takes on- Teen in Jthn Built Vol. VI. 
ly the minor propoHtion. An p« I73< 

duced 
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duced, I think nothing can be more ma- 
nifeft, than that the quarrel is not againil 
any particular points of hard digeftion in 
the chriftian fyftem, but againft religion 
in generalj which, by laying rcftraints oq 
human nature, is fuppofed the great ene*« 
my to the freedom of thought and ac* 
tioOk 

Upon the whole, if it fliall ftill be 
thought for the benefit of church and 
ftate> that chriftianity be abolifhed^ I con^ 
ceive however^ it may be more conve- 
nient to defer the execution to a time of 
peace, and not venture in this conjunc-- 
ture to difoblige our allies, who, as it 
falls out, are all chriflians, and many of 
them, by the prejudices of their educati- 
on, Co bigoted, as to place a fort of pride 
in the appellation. If upon being rejedcd 
by them, we are to truft to an alliance 
with the Turiy we fhall find ourfelves 
much deceived : for, as he is too remote, 
atid generally engaged in war with the 
Perfian emperor, fo his people would be 
more fcandalized at our infidelity, than 
our chriftian neighbours. For the 'Turks 
are not only ftrid obfervers of religious 
Vol. III. N wor- 
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worfhip, but, what is worfo, believe a 
God ; which is more than is required of 
us, even while we preferve the name of 
chriftians. 

To conclude : whatever fome maj 
think of the great advantages to trade hj 
this favourite fcheme, I do very much ap- 
prehend, that in fix months time after the 
ad is pafl for the extirpation of the gof- 
pel, the Bank and Eafi-India ftock may 
fall at leaft one per cent. And £nce that 
is fifty times more than ever the wifdom 
of our age thought fit to venture for the 
prefervation of chriflianity, there- is qp 
ireafbn we fhould be at fo great a lol!^ 
merely for the fake of deflroying it. 
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FOR THE 

Advancement of Religion 

A :; D THE 

Reformation of Manners. 

By A PERSON of QITAHTY. 

Written in the Year 1709. 

To the countefs of BERKiiEv*. 

Madam, 

MY intention in prefixing your lady- 
fliip's name, is not, after the com- 
liion tbrm, to delire your protedtion of 
the following papers ; which I take to be 
a Very unreafonablc fequeft ; fince by 
being infcribed to your ladyftiip, tliough 
without your knowledge, and from a ccm- 
cealed hand, you cannot recorornend them 
without fome fufplcion of partiality. My 
real defign is, I confefs, the very fame I 
have often detefted in moft dedications ; 
that of publifliing your praifes to the 

* This excellent ladjr, was and fifter to Edward earl of 
ElizabttbytlK daughter of £a^- Gainfiarough, 
tiji Nnli vifccunt Campdtn^ 

N 2 worlds 
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world ; not upon the fubjedt of your no- 
ble birth, for I know others as noble ; or 
of the greatnefs of your fortune, for I 
know others far greater ; or of that beau- 
tiful race (the images of their parents) 
which calls you mother j for even this 
may perhaps have been equalled in fome 
other age or country. Befides, none of 
thefe advantages do derive any accom- 
pliQiments to the owners, but ferve at 
beft only to adorn what they really pof- 
fcfs. What I intend, is your piety, truth, 
good fenfe, and good nature, aifability, 
and charity ; wherein I wifli your lady- 
fliip had many equals, or any fuperiors; 
and I wifli I could fay, I knew them too, 
for then your ladyfhip might have had a 
chance to efcape this addrefs. In the mean 
time, I think it highly neceflary, for the 
intereft of virtue and religion, that the 
whole kingdom (hould be informed in 
fome parts of your charadler : for inftance, 
that the eafieft and politeft converfation, 
joined with the trueft piety, may be ob- 
fervcd in your ladyfhip, in as great pcr- 
fedion as they were even feen apart in any 
other perfons. That by your prudence 

any 
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and management under feveral difadvan- 
tages, you have prefcrved the luftre of 
' tliat moft noble family, into which you 
are graffcd, and which the unmeafurable 
profufion of anceftors for many genera- 
tions had too much eclipfed. Then, how 
happily you perform every office of life, 
to which providence hath called you : in 
the education of thofe two incomparable 
daughters, whofe conduct is fo univerfal- 
ly admired ; in every duty of a prudent, 
complying, afFedionate wife ; in that 
care which defcends to the mcaneft of 
your domefticks ; and laftly, in thatend- 
Jefs bounty to the poor, and difcretion 
where to diftribute it. I infift on my o- 
pinion, that it is of importance for the 
publick to know this and a great deal 
more of your ladyfliip ; yet whoever goes 
about to inform them, fhall, inftead of 
finding credit, perhaps be cenufred for a 
flatterer. To avoid fo ufual a reproach, 
I declare this to be no dedication, but 
merely an introduction to a propofal for 
the advancement of religion and morals, 
by tracing, however imperfeftly, fome 
few lineaments in the character of a lady, 

N 3 who 
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dies, before we are aflured of the difeafe, 
or to be in fear till we are convinced of 
the danger j 1 {hall firft fliew in general, 
that the action is extremely corrupted in 
religion and morals ; and then I will of- 
fer a ihort fchcme for the reformation of 
both. 

As to the iirA, I know it is reckoned 
but a form of fpeech, when divines com- 
plain of the wickednefs of the age : how- 
ever, I believe upon a fair comparifon 
with other times and countries^ it would 
be found an undoubted truth. 

For firft, to deliver nothing but plain 
matter of fad without exaggeration or 
fatire, I fuppofe it will be granted, that 
hardly one in an hundred among our 
people of quality or gentry appears to ad 
by any principle gf religion ; that great 
numbers of them do entirely difcard it, 
and are ready to own their diibelief of all 
revelation in ordinary difcourfe. Nor is the 
cafe much better among the vulgar, ^^'r 
pecially in great towns where the pro-f 
fanenefs and ignorance of handicraftfmen, 
fmall traders, fervants, and the like, are ^ 
to a degree very hard to be imagined 

N4. 
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greater. Then, it is obferved abroad, that 
np race of mortals hath fo little fenfe of 
religion as the Englijh fcldiers ; to con- 
firm which, I have been often told by 
great officers of the army, that in the 
whol6 compafs of their acquaintance they 
could not recolleft three of their profef- 
fion, who Itemed to regard or believe 
one fyllable of the gofpel : and the fame 
at leaft may be affirmed of the fleet. The 
confequences of all which upon the ani- 
ons of men are equally manifefl. They 
never go about, as in former times, to 
hide or palliate their vices, but expofe 
them freely to view, like any other com- 
mon occurrences of life, without the leaft 
reproach from the world or themfelves. 
For iuftancc, any man will tell you he 
intends to be drunk this evening, or was 
fo laft night, with as little ceremony or 
fcruple, as he would tell you the time of 
the day. He will let you know he is go- 
ing to a wench, or that he has got a clap, 
with as much indiffisrency, as he would a 
piece of publick news. He will fwear, 
curfe or blafpheme, without the leaft paf- 
fion or provocation. And though all re- 
gard 
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gird for reputation is not quite laid afide 
ill the other fex, it is however at fo low 
an ebb, that very few among them feem 
to think virtue and condud of any ne- 
ceflity for preferving it. If this be not 
fo, how comes it to pafs, that women of 
tainted reputations find the fame counte- 
nance and reception in all publick places 
with thofe of the niceft virtue, who pay 
and receive vifits from them without any 
manner of fcruple ; which proceeding, 
as it is not very old among us, fb I take 
it to be of moft pernicious confequence : 
it looks like a Ibrt of compounding be- 
tween virtue and vice, as if a woman were 
allowed to be vicious, provided fhe be 
not a profligate ; as if there were a cer- 
tain point, where gallantry ends, and in- 
famy begins ; or that an hundred crimi- 
nal amours were not as pardonable as 
half a (core. 

Befides thofe corruptions already men- 
tioned, it would be endlefs to enumerate 
fuch as arife from the excefs of play or 
gaming: the cheats, the quarrels, the 
oaths, and blafphemies, among the men ; 
among the women, the negled of hou- 

fhold 
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fhold afFairs, the unlimited freedoms, the 
undecent padion, and laftly, the known 
inlet to all lewdnefs, when after an ill run 
the perfon muft anfwer the defeds of the 
pu^e : the rule on fuch occafions holding 
true in play, as it does in law ; fuod non 
bahet in crumena^ luat in corpora. 

But all theie are trifles in comparifbn, if 
we ftep into other fcenes, and confider the 
fraud and cozenage of trading men and 
fhop-kecpers ; that infatiable gulph of in- 
juftice and oppreflion, the law ; the O' 
pen traiHck K>r all civil and military em- 
ployments (I wifli it reded there *) with- 
out the leaft regard to merit or qualifica- 
tions ; the corrupt management of men 
in office ; the many deteftable abufes in 
chufing thofe, who reprefent the people ; 
with the management of intereft and' fac- 
tions among the reprefentatives : to which 
I muft be bold to add, the ignorance of 
fomc of the lower clergy ; the mean fer- 
vile temper of others ; this pert pragma- 
tical demeanour of feveral young ftagcrs 
in divinity, upon their firft producing 

* Perhaps the author ivtciided to iRtimate that it extended 
•0 ccclciialHca]. 

them- 
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thcmfe!ves into the world ; with many 
other rircutnilances seedlefs, or rather 
invidious to mention ; which falling in 
with th<' corruptions already related, have, 
however unjvifUy, almoft rendered the 
whole ordcj contemptible. 

This IS a fhort view of the general de- 
pravities among us, without entering in- 
to particulars, which would be an end- 
lefs labour. Now, as univerfal and deep- 
rooted as thefe appear to be, I am utter- 
ly deceived, if an eUcdiual remedy might 
not be applied to moft of them ; neither 
am I at prelent upon a wild fpecuktive 
proje^, but fuch a one as may be eaflly 
put in execution* 

For, while the prerogative of giving all 
employments continues in the crown, ci- 
ther immediately, or by fubordination, it 
is in the power of the prince to make pie- 
ty and v.rtue become the fafhion of the 
age, if at the fame time he would make 
them neceflary qualifications for favour 
and preferment. 

It is clear from prefent experience, that 

the bare example of the beft prince will 

Dot have any mighty influence, where the 

2 age 
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age is very corrupt. For, when was there 
ever a better prince on the throne than 
the prefent queen ? I do not talk of her 
talent for government, her love of the 
people, or any other qualities that are 
purely regal ; but her piety, charity, tern* 
perance, conjugal love, and whatever o- 
ther virtue do bed adorn a private life ; 
wherein, without queflion or flattery, flie 
hath no fuperior : yet neither will it be 
(atire or pecvilh invedive to affirm, that 
infidelity and vice are not much diminiih- 
ed fince her coming to tlie crown, nor 
will, in probability, till more efledtual 
remedies be provided. 

Thus human nature feems to He under 
the difadvantage, that the example alone 
of a vicious prince will in time corrupt an 
age ; but the example of a good one will 
not be fufficient to reform it without fur- 
ther endeavours. Princes mufl therefore 
fupply this defedl by a vigorous exercife 
of thiat authority, which the law has left 
them, by making it every man's interefl 
and honour to cultivate religion and vir- 
tue, by rendering vice a difgrace, and the 
certain ruin to preferment or pretenfions: 

all 
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all which they (hould firfl attempt in their 
own courts and families. For inftance, 
might not the queen's domefticks of the 
middle and lower fort be obliged, upon 
penalty of fufpenfion or lofs of their em- 
ployments, to a conftant weekly atten- 
dance on the fervice of the church ; to a 
decent behaviour in it ; to receive the fa- 
crament four times a year ; to avoid 
fwearing and irreligious prophane diC- 
couries ; and to the appearance at leaft 
of temperance and chaftity ? might not 
the care of all this be committed to the 
Arid infpe£Hon of proper officers ? might 
not thole of higher rank and nearer ac- 
cefs to her majefty receive her own com- 
mands to the fame purpofe, and be coun- 
tenanced or disfavoured according as they 
obey ? might not the queen lay her in- 
junctions on the bifliops, and other great 
men of undoubted piety, to make diligent 
enquiry, and give her notice, if any per- 
fbn about her fhould happen to be of 
libertine principles or morals ? might 
not all thofe, who enter upon any office 
in her majefty *s family, be obliged to 
take an oath parallel with that againft li- 

mony. 
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moay, which it adminiflered Co the clq*^ 
gy ? it is not to be doubted, but that if 
thefe or the like proceedings were duly 
obferved, morality and religion would 
ibon become fafhionable court virtues, 
and be taken up as the only methods to 
get or keep employments there ; which 
alone would have mighty influence upon 
many of the nobility and principal gentry. 
But, if the like methods were purfued 
a$ far as poillble with regard to thoie, 
who are in the great employments of ftate, 
it is hard to conceive how general a refor-* 
mation they might in time produce a- 
mong us. For if piety and virtue were 
once reckoned qualiiicationa neceflary to 
preferment, every man thus endowed^ 
when put into great (lations, would rea* 
dily imitate the queen*s example in the 
diftribution of all offices in his di^fal i 
efpecially if any apparent tranfgreflion 
through favour or partiality would be im- 
puted to him for a mifdemeanor, by 
which he mud certainly forfeit his^ favour 
and ftation : and there being fuch great 
numbers in employment, fcattered through 
every town and county in this kingdom, 

if 
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if all thefc were exemplary in the con* 
dud of their lives, things would foon 
take a new face, and religion receive a 
mighty encouragement : nor would the 
publick weal be lefs advanced ; fince of 
nine offices in ten that are ill executed^ 
^e defed is not in capacity or under- 
flanding, but in common honeily. I know 
no employment, for which piety difqua- 
lifies any man ; and if it did, I doubt 
the o^edion would not be very feafonar 
bly oitered at prelent : becauie, it is pert- 
haps too juft a refledion, that in the dif- 
po^ of placet, the queftion whether a 
peribn h&Jit for what he is recommeiuied 
to, is generally thelaft that is thought oBv 
or reg^ded. .» ■ 

I have often imagined, that (bmethin^ 
pai»]lel to the office of cenfors antiently 
in Borne would be of mighty ufe among 
us, and could be ea/ily limited from run^ 
ning into any exorbitances. The Romans. 
uoderAood liberty at leaft as well as we, 
were as jealous of it, and upon every oc- 
cafion as bold ail^rtors. Yet I do not' 
•remember to have read any great com- 
^l^int of the abufes in that office among 

them; 
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them ; but many admirable eiFeds of it 
are left upon record. There are feveral 
pernicious vices frequent and notorious 
among us, that efcape or elude the pu- 
niHiment of any law we have yet invented, 
or have had no law at all againft them ; 
fiich as atheifm, drunkennefs, fraud, ava*- 
rice, and feveral others; which by this 
inftitution, wifely regulated, might be 
much reformed. Suppofe, for inflance, 
that itinerary commiflloners were appoint- 
ed to infped every where throughout the 
kingdom into the condud (at leail) of men 
in office with refped to their morals and 
religion, as well as their abilities ; to re- 
ceive the complaints and informations, 
that fhould be oflered againft them, and 
make their report here upon oath to the 
court or the miniftry, who fhould reward 
or punifh accordingly. I avoid entering 
into the particulars of this or any other 
fcheme, which coming from a private hand 
might be liable to many defers, but would 
foon be digefled by the wifdom of the na- 
tion : and furely, fix thoufand pounds a 
year would not be ill laid out among as 
many commiflloners duly qualified, who 

in 
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in three divifions fhould be perfbnally ob- 
liged to take their yearly circuits for that 
purpoie. 

But this is befide my prefent defign, 
which was only to (hew what degree of 
reformation is in the power of the queen, 
without the interpofition of the legiflature, 
and which her majefly is, without que- 
ftion, obliged in confcience to endeavour 
by her authority, as much as fhe doth by 
her pradice. 

It will be eafily granted, that the ex- 
ample of this great town hath a mighty 
influence over the whole, kingdom; and 
it is as manifeft, that the town is equally 
influenced by the court, and the miniftry, 
and thofe who by their employments, or 
their hopes, depend upon them. Now, 
if. under fb excellent a princefs, as the pre- 
fent .queen, we would fuppofe a family 
flxidly regulated, as I have above pro- 
ppied ; a miniftry, where every flngle pcr- 
£bn was of diftinguiflied piety ; if v^^e 
fhould fuppofe all great offices of ftate and 
law filled after the fame manner, and with 
fuch as were equally diligent in chuling 
perfons, who in their feveral fubordinati* 

:,V0L. III. O QTCV^ 
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ons would be obliged to follow the exam- 
ples of their fuperiors, under the penalty 
of lofs of favour and place ; will not every 
body grant, that the empire of vice and 
irreligion would be foon deftroyed in this 
great metropolis, and receive a terrible 
blow through the whole ifland, which 
hath fo great an intercourfe with it, and 
fo much aifeds to follow its fafhions ? 

For, if religion' were once underftood 
to be the necef&ry flep to favour and prc^ 
ferment, can it be imagined that any man 
would openly offend againil it, who had 
the leafl regard for his reputation or his 
fortune ? there is no quality Co contrary to 
any nature, which men cannot affeft, and 
put on upon occafion in order to ferve an 
intereA, or gratify a prevailing paflion* 
The proudefl man will perfonate humili- 
ty, the morofefl learn to flatter, the laziefl 
will be fedulous and adive, where he is 
in purfuit of what he hath much at heart : 
b<»w ready therefore would mofl men be 
to flep into the paths of virtue and piety, 
if they infallibly led to favour and for* 
tunc! 



» 
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If fwearing and prophanenefs, TcandaL* 
ious and avowed lewdnefs, excefUve ga- 
ming and intemperance, were a litde dK^ 
countenanced in the army, I cannot readily 
-fee what ill confequences could be appre- 
hended. If gendemen of that profeiilon 
were at lead obliged to fbme external de- 
corum in their conduift, or even if a pro- 
fligate life and charader were not a means 
of advancement, and the appearance of 
piety a moft infallible hindrance^ it is 
impoffible the corruptions there fhould 
be Co univerfal and exorbitant* I have 
been aflured by feveral great officers, that 
no troops abroad are fo ill difciplined as 
the Englijb \ which cannot well be other- 
wife, while the common foldiers have 
perpetually before their eyes the vicious 
example of their leaders ; and it is hardly 
poffible for thole to commit any crime, 
whereof thele are not infinitely more 
guilty, and with lefs temptation. 
• It is commonly charged upon the ge^> 
demen of the army, that the beai^ly vice 
of drinking to excefs hath been lately from 
their example reflored among us ; which 
for fbme years before was almofl dropt in 

O 2 ^ng" 
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England, But, whoever the introdaters 
were, they have fucceeded to a mkacle ; 
maiiy of the yoyng nobility and gentry 
ore already become great proficients, and 
are under no manner of concern to hide 
their talent, but are got beyond all ienfe 
of {hame, or fear of reproach. 

This might fopn be remedied, if the 
queen would think fit to declare, that no 
young perfon of quality whatfoever, who 
was notoriouily addi£ted to that or any 
other vice, fhould be capable of her &•>> 
vour, or even admitted into her preience; 
with pofitive command to her minifters, 
and others in great office, to treat them 
in the &me manner; after which, all 
men who had any regard for their n^u* 
tation, or any profped of pefermoiti 
would avoid their commerce. This would 
quickly make that vice fo fcandaloos, that 
thofe who could not ^bdue, would -at 
leafl endeavour to difguife it. 
%By the like methods a flop might be 
put to that ruinous pradice of 'deep 
gaming ; and the reafon why it prevails fo 
much is, becaufe a treatment direBly ap^ 
fofie in every point is made ufe pf to pnot 
2 mote 
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mote it ; by which means the laws enad- . 
ed againft this abufe are wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied, that the want of 
ftridl difctplioe in the univerfities hath 
been of pernicious confequence to the 
youth of this nation, who are there almofl 
left entirely to their own management,, 
efpcicialiy thofe among them of better 
quality and fortune ; who, becaufe they 
are trat under a neceiBty of making learn- 
ing their maintenance, are eafily allowed 
to pafs their time and take their degrees 
widi little or no improvement : than 
which there cannot well be a greater ab-^ 
furdity* For if no advancement of know-. 
ledge can be had from thofe places,, the 
tiine there fpent is at bed utterly loft, be- 
cayfe etery ornamental part of educationi 
il better taught elfewhere ; and, as for 
keeping youths out of harm's way, I 
doubt, where fb many of them are got 
together,, at full liberty of doing what 
they pleafe, it will not anfwer the end. 
But, whatever abufes, corruptions, or 
deviations from ftatutes have crept into the 
univerfities through negled, or length 
of time, they might in a great degree 

O 3 be 
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be reformed by ftrid injundions from 
court (upon each particular) to the vifitora 
and heads of houfes ; befides the peculiar 
authority the queen may have in feveral 
colleges, whereof her predecellbrs were 
the founders. And among other regula- 
tions, it w6uld be very convenient to 
prevent the excefs of drinking, with that 
fcurvy cuftom among the lads, and parent 
of the former vice, the taking of tobacco, 
where it is not abfolutely neceflary in point 
of health. 

From the univerfities the young nobi<^ 
Hty, and others of great fortunes, arc fent 
for early up to town, for fear of contrad- 
ing any airs of pedantry by a college edu- 
cation. Many of the younger gentry re- 
tire to the inns of court, where they are 
wholly left to their own difcretion. And 
the confequence of this remifnefs in edu- 
cation appears by obferving, that nine in 
ten of thofe, who rife in the church pr the 
court, the law or the army, are younger 
brothers, or new men, whofe narrow for- 
tunes have forced t|iem upon induib-y and 
«ppU(:ation, 

A« 
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As for the inns of court, unlefs we 
fuppofe them to be much degenerated, 
they muft needs be the worft inftituted 
feminaries in any chriftian country ; but 
whether they may be correded without 
interpofition of the legiflature, I have not 
ikill enough to determine. However, it 
is certain, that all wife nations have agreed 
in thenecefllty of a ftrid education, which 
con£ifted, among other things, in the ob-> 
fervance of moral duties, efpecially juftice, 
temperance, and chaftity, as well as the 
knowledge of arts, and bodily exercifes : 
but all thefe among us are laughed out 
of doors. 

Without the leaft intention to offend 
the clergy, I cannot but think, that 
through a miftaken notion and pra<^ice, 
they prevent themfelves from doing much 
fervice, which otherwife might lie in 
their power, to religion and virtue : I 
mean, by afleding fo much to converfe 
with each other, and caring fo little to 
mingle with the laity. They have their 
particular clubs, and particular coffee- 
houfes, where they generally appear in 
cluiters : a fingle divine dares hardly 

O 4 ,fliew 
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fhew his perfon among numbers of fine 
gentlemen ; or if he happens to fall intd 
luch company, he is iilent and fufpicious, 
in continual apprehenflon that fome peit 
man of pleafure ihould break an unman-^ 
nerly jeft, and render him ridiculous. 
Kow I take this behaviour of the clergy 
to be juft as reafonable, as if the phyfi- 
cians mould agree to fpend their time in 
vifiting one another, or their feveral apo- 
thecaries, and leave their patients to ftiift 
for themfelvcs. In my humble opinion, 
the clergy's bufinefs lies entirely among 
the laity ; neither is there, perhaps, a, 
more cffedual way to forward the falva- 
tion of men's ibuls, than for fpiritual 
perfons to make themfelves as agreeable 
as they can in the converfations of the 
world ; for which a learned education 
gives them great advantage, if they would 
pleafe to improve and apply it It fo 
happens, that the tnen. of pfea/ure, who 
never go to churchji nor ufe themfelves 
to read books of devotion^ from their 
ideas of the clergy from a few poor ftro- 
lers they often obferve in the ftreets, or 
faeaking out of fome perfon of quality's 

houfe, 
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houfe, where they are hired by the lady 
at ten {hillings a month : while thdfe of 
better figure and parts do feldom ap{)eftt ta 
corredt thtie notions. And kt 'fotictfc leo^ 
foners think what they pleaTe, it is ceftajfl 
that men mud be brought to efteem Olid 
love the clergy, before they can be ptt^ 
iiiaded to be in love with religion. Nd 
man values the heft medicine, if admi* 
niftercd by a phyfician, whofe pQ^ioA h& 
hates or defpifes. If the clergy W€t^ as 
forward to appear in all companks^ at 
Jtither gentlemen, and Would a liltk (to^ 
dy the arts of converfation to make tk&A* 
felves agreeable, they might be Wekeme 
to every party, where there was the leail 
icgard for politenefs or good fen& j and 
cxmfequently prevent a thoufand vicious 
or profane difcourfes, as well asadiOKiS| 
neither would tncn of underftanding com-* 
plain, that a clergyman was a conftnint 
upon the company, becaufe they could 
not fpeak blafphemy or obfcene jefts be^ 
fok« him. While the people are £0 Jealous 
of the clergy ^s ambition, as to abhor all 
thoughts of the return of eccleilaftick 
difcipline among them, I do dot fee any 

other 
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other method left for men of that func- 
tion to take, in order to reform the world, 
then by ufing all honed arts to make 
themielves acceptable to the laity. This, 
no doubt^ is part of that wifdom of the 
ierpent, which the author of chriftianity 
direds, and is the very method ufed by 
St. Fatd^ who became all things to all 
meny to the jfews a yew, and a Greek to 
the Greeks, 

How to remedy thefe inconveniencies, 
may be a matter of fome difficulty ; fince 
the clergy feem to be of an opinion, that 
this humour of fequeilring themfelves is 
a part of their duty ; nay, as I remem- 
ber, they have been told (o by fome of 
their bimops in their paftoral letters, par- 
ticularly by •)* one among them of great 
merit and diftindion, who yet, in his 
own practice, hath all his life>time taken 
a courfe diredly contrary. But I am de- 
ceived, if an aukward fhame, and fear 
of ill ufage from the laity, have not a 
greater (hare in this miftaken condud, 
than their own inclinations : however, if 

t Suppofed to be Dr. Burnet biOiop of Salifbury. 
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lie outward profeiHon of religion and 
'irtue were once in pradice and counte- 
lance at court, as well as among all men 
n office, or who have any hopes or de- 
tendance for preferment, a good treat- 
nent of the clergy would be the necefia- 
y confequence' of fuch a reformation ; 
nd they would be foon wife enough to 
be their own duty and intereft in quali- 
ying themfelves for lay-converfadon, 
vhen once they were out of fear of be- 
ng choacked by ribaldry or profanenefs. 
There is one further circumflance upon 
his occaiion, which I know not whether 
t will be very orthodox to mention : the 
lergy are the only fett of men among us, 
vho conftantly wear a diftindl habit from 
others: the confequence of which (not 
a reaibn but in fa^) is this, that as long 
is any fcandalous perfon appear in that 
Irefs, it will continue in fome degree a 
neneral mark of contempt. Whoever 
lappens to fee z.fcoundrel in a gowrty red- 
ng home at midnight (a fight neither 
Sequent nor miraculous) is apt to cnter- 
ain an ill idea of the whole order, and 
;t the lame time to be extremely com- 
forted 
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fbrted in his ^wn vices* S6me remedy 
might be put to this, if thoTe ftraggliog 
geotlemeny who come up to town toy^^l 
tbar fortunes<t were fairly dUmiiTed to the. 
Wefi'Jfidksy where tliefe is wotk enoughf 
and where fome better prOviiion ihould. 
be made for them, than I doubt there is 
atptefent. Or, what if no perfon were 
allowed to wear the habitj. who had not; 
fome preferment in the thurchj or at 
leaft &me teo^poral fortune fuf&:ient to 
keep him out df contempt ? though^ in. 
my c^pinion, it were miinitely better, if 
all the clergy (extent the bijhops) were 
permitted to appear lik£ other men of the 
graver ibrt, unlcfs at tho(e ieafons when, 
they are doing the builnefs of their funC- 
tion» 

» 

There is one dbu(e in this town, which, 
wonderfully contributes to the {H-omotion 
of vice ; that fuch men are often put into. 
the com^iiflipa of the peace, whofe in- 
tereft it is, that virtue ihould be utt&ly. 
bani^ed froOi among us ; who maintain,, 
or at lead enrich themfelves by encourag-* 
ing the grofleA immoralities ; to whom, 
all tlie bawds of the ward pay contribu^. 

tion 
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tbil ibr (kuiltef and prote^ion from the 
Uw9* Tbu9 thcfc wpithy magiftracqs, w- 
(lead of leiieniqg enormities, ere the iQC-* 
caiion of juft twice a$ much debsawHusTf 
sfl there would be withowl: them. For 
thotie m^mous women 91Q forced upon 
doubling their work and induiby, to 
aofwer double charges, of paying the 
juftice, and fupporting themCelves. Like 
thieve who efcape the gallows, and ace 
let out to fteal ia order tQ difcharge the 
gaoler's fee9» 

It is not to be queftioned, but the 
queen and miniftry might caiily lodrd* 
this abominable grievance, by enlarging 
the i>umber of juftiees of the peace, by 
endeavouring to chufe men q( virtuous 
principles, % admitting none^ who havQ 
iiot con£derable fortunes; perhaps, by 
receiving into the number fome of thd 
moft eminent clergy: then, by forcing 
all of them, upon fevere penalties, to ad 
when there is occafion, and not permit^ 
ting any who are offered, to rcfufe the 
^ommiilion ; but in thefe two lad cafes, 
which are very material, I doubt there 
will bp need of the legiflature. 

The 
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The reformation of the ftage is entire* 
ly ia the power of the queen $ and in the 
Gonfequences it hath upon the minds of 
younger people, doth very Well defeTvc 
the &i6left care. Befides the undeceot 
and prophane paflages ; befides the per* 
petual turning into ridicule the very func- 
tion of the prieilhood, with other irregu- 
larities, in moil modem comedies, which 
have been often objected to them ; it is 
worth obferving the diftributive juflice of 
the authors, which is conflandy applied 
to the punifhment of virtue, and the re- 
ward of vice ; diredly oppofite to the 
rules of their beft cridcks, as well as to 
the pradice of dramatic poets in all other 
ages and countries. For example, a coun-* 
try '{quire, who is r^refented with no 
other vice but that of being a clown, and 
having the provincial accent upon his 
tongue, which is neither a fault, nor in 
his power to remedy, muft be condemn^ 
ed to marry a caft wench, or a cracked 
chambermaid. On the other fide, a rake- 
hell of the town, whofe charader is fet 
off with no other accompliihment but 
excefiive prodigality, profanenefs, in- 
temperance, 
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temperance, and luft, is rewarded with a 
lady of great fortune to repair his own, 
wmch his vices had almoft ruined. And, 
as in a tragedy the hero is reprefented to 
have obtained many victories, in order to 
raife his charader in the minds of the 
^ledators ; fo the hero of a comedy is 
reprefented to have been victorious in all 
bis intrigues for the fame reafbn. I do 
not remember, that our Engttjb poets e- 
ver fuffered a cnrntoiai amour to fucceed 
upon the fiage, till the rdgn of king 
Charles the fecond. Ever iince that time, 
the alderman is made a cuckold, the de- 
hided virgin is debauched, and adultery 
and fornication are iuppofed to be com- 
mitted behind the fcenes, as part of the 
adion. Thefe and many more corrupti- 
ons of the theatre, peculiar to our age 
and nation, need continue no longer, than 
while the court is content to connive at 
or negled them. Surely a penfion would 
not be ill employed on fome men of wit, 
learning and virtue, who might have 
power to ftrike out every ofFenfivc or un- 
becoming paf&ge from plays already writ- 
ten, as well as thofe that may be offered 

to 
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to the ftage for the future. By which and 
Qth«r wife regulations, the theatre might 
bocQQie a very innocent and ufeful diver- 
fion, inilead of being a fcandal and re^ 
proaeh to our religion and country. 
■ The propofals I have hitherto niade for 
die tdvaneement of religion and moiali- 
t^y are fuch as come within reach of the 
stdmioiflration ; ilich as a pious a^ve 
prince, with a ileady refolution, might 
iboa bring to cSe&., Neither am I a.** 
'Vraro of any objedtions to be raifed asunft 
what I have advanced ; unlefs it mould 
be thought, that the making religion a 
nppsSuy flop to intereft and favour might 
irvereafe hypocrify among us : and I rea^ 
dily believe it-would. But if one in tweor 
iy ihould be brought over to true piety 
by this or the like methods, and the o^ 
ther nineteen be only hypocrites, the adi« 
vantage would (till be great. Be^es, hy-* 
poenfy ifi much more eligible than open 
ip^delity and vice ; it wears the lively of 
religion; it acknowledges her authority, 
and is cautious of giving fcandal. Nay, a 
long continued difguife is too great a con<« 
ftraiht upon human nature, efpecially an 

Eftg/t/h 
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Englijh difpofition : men would leave ofF 
their vices out of mere vvearinefs, rather 
than undergo the toil and hazard, and 
. perhaps the expence, of pradifing them 
perpetually in private. And I believe it 
is often with religion as it is with love ; 
which, by much diflcmbling, at laft grows 
real. 

All other projeds to this great end have 
proved hitherto ineffedual. Laws a'gainft 
immorality have not been executed,- and 
proclamations occalionally iffued out to 
inforce them are wholly unregarded, as 
things of form. Religious focieties, though 
begun with excellent intention, and by 
perfbns of true piety, are faid, I know 
not whether truly or no, to have dwin- 
dled into fadlious clubs, and grown a 
trade to enrich little knavifh informers of 
the meaneft rank, fuch as common con- 
flables; and broken fhopkeepers. 

And that fome effedlual attempt ftiould 
be made towards fuch a reformation, is 
perhaps more neccfiary than people com- 
monly apprehend ; becaufe the ruin of a 
ftate'is generally preceded by an univer- 
fal degeneracy of manners, and contempt 

Vol. III. P of 
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of religion ; which is entirely our cafe at 
prefent. 

Diis te mimrem quodgerisy imperas* Hor. 

Neither is this a matter to be defe^-red, 
till a more convenient time of peace 
and leifure : a reformation iji mens faith 
and morals is the bed natural, as well as 
religious means to bring the war td a 
good concluflon. Becaufe, if men in truft 
performed their duty for confcience fakei 
affairs would not luifer through ^ud) 
^{hood, and negled, as they now per- 
petually do; And if they believed a God, 
and his providence, and aded according- 
ly, they might reafonably hope for hit 
divine aiMance in fo juft a caufe as oun. 

Nor could the majedy of the Ehglifb 
crown appear, upon any occadon, in a 
greater luftre either to foreigners or fub- 
jeds, than by an adminiftration, which 
producing fuch great effeds, would dis- 
cover fo much power. And power being 
the natural appetite of princes, a limited 
monarch cannot fo well gratify it in any 
thing, as a flrid execution of tne jaws. 

Beiides ; 
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Befldes ; all parties would be obliged 
to clofe with fo good a work as this, (or 
their own reputation 1 neither is any ex- 
pedient more likely to unite them. For 
the moft violent party-men, I have ever 
obJerVed, are fucn^ as in the condudi of 
their lives have difcovered leaft fenfe of 
religion or morality ; and when all fuch 
are laid alide, at leafl thofe among them 
as (hall be found incorrigible^ it will be 
a matter perhaps of no great difficulty to 
reconcile the reft. 

The many corruptions at prefent In c* 
vtxj branch of buimefs are aJmoft incbn* 
ceivable. I have heard it computed by fkil" 
fui perlbns, that of fix millions raited e-^ 
"toy year for the fervice of the publick, 
one third, at leaft, is funk and intercept-^ 
ed through the feveral clafTes and fubor- 
dinations of artful men in ofEce^ before 
tiie remainder is applied to the proper 
vk* This is an accidi^ntal ill eftedt of 
our freedom. And whik fuch men are in 
truft, who have no check from within, 
nor any views but towards their intereft, 
there is no other fence againfl them, but 
the certainty of being hanged upon the 

P2 fi^& 
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firft difcovery, by the arbitrary will of an 
.unlimited monarch, or his vizier. Among 
us the only danger to be apprehended is 
the lofs of an employment ; and that 
danger is to be eluded a thoufand ways. 
Bef^des, when fraud is great, it furnifhes 
weapons to defend itfelf : and at worft, 
if the crimes be fo flagrant, that a man 
is laid afide out of perfect fhame, (which 
rarely happens) he retires loaded, with 
the fpoils of the nation ; et fruitur diis 
iratis, 1 could name a commimon, wbae 
feveral perfons, out of a falary of five hun- 
dred pounds, without other vifible reve- 
nues, have always lived at the rate of two 
thoufand, and laid out forty ,or fifty thou- 
fand upon purchafes of land or annuities. 
An hundred other inftances of the fame 
kind might eafily be produced. What re- 
medy therefore can be found againfl fuch 
grievances in a conflitution like ours, but 
to bring religion into countenance, and 
encourage thofe, who from the hope of 
future reward, and dread of future pu- 
nifliment, will be moved to ad with 
juftice and integrity ? 

This is not to be accomplifhed any o- 

ther 
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ther way, than by introducing religion as 
much as poflible to be the turn and fafhi- 
on of the age ; which only lies in the 
power of the adminiftration, the prince 
with utmoft ftriftnefs regulating the court, 
the miniftry, and other perfons in great 
employment ; and thefe by their exam- 
ple and authority reforming all who have 
dependance on them. 

It is certain, that a reformation fuc- 
ccfsfully carried on in this great town 
would in time fpread itfelf over the whole 
kingdom ; fince moft of the confiderable 
youth pals here that feafon of their lives, 
wherein the ftrongeft imprcffions arc 
made, in order to improve their educati- 
on, or advance their fortune ; and thofc 
among them, who return into their feve- 
ral countries, are fure to be followed and 
imitated as the greateft patterns of wit and 
good breeding. 

And if things were once in this train, 
that is, if virtue and religion were efta- 
blifhed as the neceflary titles to reputati- 
on and preferment ; and if vice and infi- 
delity were not only loaden with infamy, 
but made the infallible ruin of all mens 

P 3 preten- 
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pretenf;ons ; our duty, by becoming our 
intereft, would take root in our natures, 
and mix with the very genius of our peo- 
ple ; (o that it would not be ea(y fcs* the 
ei^ample of one wicked prince to bring 
VIS back to our former corruptions, 

I have confined myfelf (as it is before 
obferve^) to thofe methods for the ad- 
vancement of piety, which are in the 
}X)wer of a prince, limited like ours, by 
a, ftridt execution of the laws already in 
iorce. And this is enough for a projed; 
that comes without any name or recom- • 
mcndation ; I doubt, a great deal more, 
than will b^ fuddenly reduced into prac-* 
tice. Though if any difpofition Should 
appear towards fo good a work> it is cer-. 
tain, that the ailiftance of the legi^tive 
power would he neceflary to make it mor^ 
complete. I will ii^anc^ only a ^w par- 
ticulars. 

In order to reform the vices of this 
town, which, as we have faid, hath fo 
flvighty an infiuenqe on the whole king- 
don^i, it would be v^ry in/lrumentaji to 
^ave ^ law made, that all taverns and ale- 
hpvi^s {b^oi^d b^ obliged to difou^s their 

- ^OEft- 
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coiDfanjr by twelve at night, and flint up 
their doors ; and that no woman (hould 
be fullered to enter any tavern or ale- 
houfe upon any pretence virhatfoever. It 
i$ eaiy to conceive, what a number of ill 
coniequences fuch a law would prevent ; 
the miichiefs of quarrels, and lewdnefs, 
and thefts, and midnight brawls, the dif- 
ea&s of intemperance and venery, and a 
thou&nd other evils needlefs to mention. 
Nor would it be amifs, if the mafters of 
thoic publick lioufcs were obliged, upon 
the feyereft penalties, to give only a propor- 
tioned quantity of drink to every company ; 
and when he found his guefb difordered 
with excefs, to refuie them any more. 

1 believe there is hardly a nation in 
Cbrtftendomi where all kind of fraud is 
|>radifed in fp unmeafurable a degree as 
with us. The lawyer, the tradefman, 
the mechanick, have found fo many arts 
to deceive in their feveral callings, that 
they far outgrow the common prudence 
of mankind, which is in no fort able to 
fence againll them. Neither could the 
legiilature in any thing more confult the 
publick good, than by providing fome 

P 4 effedual 
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effedual remedy againft this evil, which, 
in feveral cafes deferves greater punifli- 
ment, than many crimes that are capital 
among us. The vintner, who by mixing 
poifon with his wines deftroys more lives 
than any malignant difeafe ; the lawyer, 
who perfuades you to a purchafe, which 
he knows is mortgaged for more than the 
worth, to the ruin of you and your fami- 
ly ; the banker or fcrivener, who takes all 
your fortune to difpofe of, when he has 
Defore-hand refolved to break the follow- 
ing day, do furely deferve the gallows 
much better than the wretch, who is carri- 
ed there for ftealing a horfe. 

It cannot eafily be anfwered to God or 
man^ why a law is not made for limiting 
the prefs ; at lead fo far as to prevent the 
publi filing of fuch pernicious booksj as 
under pretence of free-thinking endea- 
vour to overthrow thofe tenets in religion, 
which have been held inviolable almoft in 
all ages by every fed, that pretend to be 
chriftian, and cannot therefore with any 
colour of reafon be called points in contro- 
verfy^ or matters of f peculation, as fome 
would pretend. The dodtrine of the tri- 
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"w/y, the divinity of Chrifl, the immortd" 
lity of the fmlj' 2iV\A even.thfe'truth of all 
revelation^ are daily exploded and denied 
in books openly printed ; * though it; is to 
be fuppofed, neither party ;+ avow fuch 
principles,, or own the fupporting of them 
to be any way neceflary to their fervice. 

It would be endlefs to fet down every 
corruption or defedt, which requires a 
remedy from the legiflative power. Se- 
nates are like to have little regard for any 
propofals, that come from without doors; 
though, under a due fenfe of my own 
inabilities, I am fully conviiiced that'thie 
unbiaffed thoughts of an honeft arid wife 
man, employed on the good' of his coun-i 
try, may be better digeftedy than the re- 
fiilts of a multitude, where fadion and 
'intereft too often prevail; as a fingle guide 
itiay direft the way better than five hun- 
dred who have contrary viewsy or look <?- 
f quint y or jhut their eyes, 

I fhall therefore mention but one more 
particular, which I think the parliament 
ovght to take under confideration ; whc- 

f Neither whig nor tory. , 

ther 
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ibex it be not a Home to our countiy , and 
a fauidal to chriftianity, that in many 
towns, where there is a prodigious increaic 
in the number of houies and inhabitants) 
fo little care /hould be taken for the build- 
ing of churches, that five pa^s in £x of 
the pec^e are abfohitely hindered from 
hearing divine fervice ? particularly here 
in London* i where aiingle minifler, with 
one or two forry curates, hath the care 
fometimes of above twenty thoufand fouls 
incumbent on him. A n^left of rdii* 
^on fb ignominious, in my opinion, that 
it can hardly be equalled in any civilized 
age or country. 

But, to leave tbefe airy imaginajdons 
of introducing new laws for the amend- 
ment of mankind ; what I principally in- 
fiil on, is a due execution of the old, 
which lies wholly in the crown, and in 
the authority derived from thence : I re- 
turn therefore to my former a^rticm, 
that, if ilations of power, truft, profit, 

* This paragraph is known Oxforfi miniftry to procure a 

to have given the firft hint to fund for bmlding fifty new 

certain bifliopt, particularly to churches in London, 
bi(hop Attcrbury^ in the earl of 

and 
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aod honour, were conftantly made the 
rewards of virtue and piety, Ibch an ad- 
mbiftration muft needs have a mighty in- 
fluence on the faith and morals of the 
whole kingdom : and men of great abili- 
ties would then endeavour to excel in the 
duties of a religious life, in order to qua- 
lify themielves for publick fervice. I may 
poflibty be wrong in (bme of the means I 
pidcribe towards this end : but that is no 
material objedion againft the defign it- 
ielf. Let thofe, who are at the helm, con- 
trive it better, which perhaps they may 
eaiily do. Every body will agree, that 
the dileaie is manifeft, as well as danger- 
ous ; that fome remedy is necei&ry, and 
that none yet applied hath been effec- 
tual ; which is a fufBcient excufe for any 
man, who wifhes well to his country, to 
offer his thoughts, when he can have no 
other end in view but the publick good. 
The present queen is a princefs c^ as many 
and great virtues as ever filled a throne : 
how would it brighten her charader tothe 
prefent and after ages, if {he would exert 
her utmoft authority to inftil fbme fhare 
of thole virtues into her people, which 

they 
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they are too (degenerate to learii only from 
her- example ; and, be it fpokc with all 
the Veneration pofltble for fo excellent a 
fovfcreign, her beft endeavours in this 
weighty afFair are a moft important part 
of her duty, as well as of her intereft, and 
her honour. 

But it muft be confeiled, that as things 
are now, every man thinks he has laid in 
si fufficient ftock of merit, and may pre- 
tend to any employment, provided he 
hath been loud and frequent in declaring 
himfelf hearty for the government. It is 
true, he is a manof pleafure, and 2, free- 
fbinkery that is, in other words, he is 
profligate in his morals, and a defpiler of 
religion ; but in point of party, he is one 
to: be confided ift ; he is an aflertor of li- 
berty and property-; he rattles it out a- 
gainft fopery and arbitrary power, and 
prieficraft and high-church. It is enough : 
he is a perfon fully qualified for any em- 
ployment in the court or the navy, the law 
or the revenue ; where he will be fure to 
leave no arts untried of bribery, fraud, in- 
juftice, oppreffion, that he can pradlife 
with any hope of impunity. No wonder 

fuch 
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iudi men are true to a government, where 
liberty runs high, where property, howr 
ever attained^ is fo well fecured, and 
wH^re the adminiftration^ is at leaft fo 
gentle: it is impoffible ^hey could chufe 
any other conftitution, without "changing 
to their lofs. 

Fidelity to a prefent eftablifliment is 
indeed the principal means to defend it 
from a foreign enemy, but without jother 
qualifications will not prevent corrupti- 
ons from within, and ftates are more of^ 
ten ruined by thefe than the other. 

To conclude: whethef the propofals 
I have offered towards a reformation, be 
fuch as are moft prudent and convenient^ 
may probably be a queftion ; but it is 
none at all, whether fome reformation be 
abfolutely neceffary ; becauie the nature 
of things is fuch, that if abufes be not re- 
medied, they will certainly increafe, nor 
ever flop till they end in the fubverfion 
of a commonwealth. As there muft al- 
ways of neceflity be fbme corruptions, fo 
in a well-inftituted ftate the executive, 
power will be always contending againft 
them, by reducing things (as Machiavel 

fpeaks) 
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fpeaks) to their firft principles^ never let- 
ting, abufcs grow inveterate, or multiply 
ib rar that it will be hard to £bd remedies 
and perhaps impoflible to apply them. 
As he, that would keep his houfe in re- 
pair, muft attend every little breach or 
flaw, and fupply it immediately, elfe time 
alone will bring all to ruin ; how much 
more the common accidents of florms and 
rain ? he muft live in^ perpetual danger 
of his houfe falling about his ean ; and 
will find it cheaper to throw it quite dowi:^ 
and build it again from the ground, pep* 
haps upon a new foundation, or at hak 
in a new form, which may neither be ib 
Mt nor fo convenient as the old. 
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A LETTER 

FROM A 

Membir of the Houfe of Commons in Ireland^ 

TO A 
MEifBEtL of the Hoofe of Commons in England^ 

CONCERNING TH3 

SACRAMENTAL TEST. 

Writtcd in the Year 1708 *• 

SIR, 

J Received your letter, wherein you tell 
me of the ftrange reprefentations made 
us on your fide of the water* The in- 
fiance you are pleafed to mention is that 
of the prejbyterian mifftonary^ who, ac- 
cording to your phrafe, hath been lately 
ferfecuted at Drogheda for his religion : 

* This tn& wai reprinted to deftroyits authenticity: that 

in Inland in* 17359 when ihe which in the firft paragraph 13 

attempt to repeal the facramen- cal led the fallowing treattfe^ is 

tal teft was revived. There afterwards faid to be an ex-^ 

was an txplanatorjr advertife- tra£f of a dlfcQurfe^ and it is 

ment prefixed, which is faid immediately added, that this 

by lord Orrery to have be^n extract is the wboUy except 

didated, or ftriAly revifed, by fome paflages of no confe- 

Che Dean himfelf : but there quence: thefe are Included in 

' are. inaccuracies in it, which a parenthefis. 
may well be thought Efficient 



but 
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but it is eafy to obferve, how mighty in- 
duftrious feme people have been for three 
or four years paft, to hand about dories of 
the hairdfhips, the merits, the number, 
and the power of the prejbyterians in 
Ireland^ to raife formidable ideas of the 
dangers of popery there, and to tranfmit 
all for Englandy improved by great addi- 
ticTns, alid with fpecial care to have them 
inferted with comments in thofe infamous 
weekly papers, that infeft your coffee- 
houfes. So, when the claufe enading a 
facramental tefi was put in execution, it 
was ^ven out in England^ that half the 
juftices of peace through this kingdom 
had laid down their commiiHons : where- 
as, upon examination, the whole num- 
ber was found to amount only to a dozen 
or thirteen, and thofe generally of the 
lowed rate in fortune and underftanding, 
and fome of them fuperannuated. So, 
when the earl of Pembroke was in Irelandy 
and the parliament fitting, a formal ftory 
was very gravely carried to his excellency 
by fome zealous members, of a pricft 
newly arrived from abroad to the north- 
weft parts of Ireland^ who had publickly 

preached 
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preached to his people to fall a murther- 
ing the proteftants ; which, though in-' 
vented to ferve an end they were then up- 
on, and are ftill driving at, Was pfefently 
handed over, and printed with fhrewd 
remarks by your worthy fcribblers. In like 
manner the account of that psrfon, who 
was lately expelled our UniVeriity for re* 
ileding on the memory of king l^illiafA ; 
what a duft it railed, and how foully it !. 
was related, is frefh enough in memory: 
Neither would people be convinced till 
the univerfity was at the pains of publifh- 
ing a Latin paper to juftify themfelves. 
And, to mention no more, this ftory of 
the perfecution at Drbghedd^ how it hath 
been fpread and aggravated, what confe* 
quences have been draWn from it, and what 
reproaches fixed on thofe who have leaft 
deferved them, we are already informed/ 
Kow if the end of all this proceeding were 
a fecret and myftery, I fhould not pre- 
tend to give it an interpretation \ but fuf* 
iicient care hath been taken to explain it, 
firfi^ by addreiTes artificially (if not ille- 
gally) procured, to fhew the miferable 
ftate of the dijfenters in Ireland by rcafon 
Vol. III. Q^ oC 
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of the facramental tefty and to defirc the 
queen's interceflion, that it might be re- 
pealed. Ihefty it is manifeft, that * our 
fpeaker, when he was lad year in Eng- 
landy (bllicited in perfon feveral membo^ 
of both houfes to have it repealed by an 
ad there ; though it be a matter purely 
national, that cannot pofUbly interfere 
with the trade and intereft of Englafidy 
and though he himfelf appeared formerly 
the mod zealous of all men againft the 
injuftice of binding a nation by laws, to 
which they do not confent. And, laftljy 
thofe weekly libellers, whenever they get 
a tale by the end relating to Ireland^ with- 
out once troubling their thoughts about 
the truth, always end it with an applica- 
tion againfl xh& facramental tefty and the 
abfolute necedlty there is of repealing it 
in both kingdoms. . I know it may be 
reckoned a weaknefs to fay any thing of 
fuch trifles, as are below a (erious man's 
notice ; much lefs would I difparage the 
imderftanding of any party, to think they 
would chufe the vileft and moft ignorant 

* Mr. Alien Brodtridy afterwards chancellor vHrtUmd^ and 

a among 
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among mankind, to employ them for the 
aflertors of a caufe. I mall only fay, that 
the fcandalous liberty thofe wretches 
take, would hardly be allowed, if it were 
not mingled with opinions that fome mm 
would be glad to advance. Befldes, how 
infipid foever thofe papers are, they feem 
to be levelled to the underftandings of a 
great number ; they are grown a necef- 
fary part in coffee-houfe furniture, and 
fbme time or other may happen to be read 
by cuftomers of all ranks for curiofity and 
amufement, becaufe they lie always in 
the way. One of thefe authors (the fel- 
low that was fnlloriedy I have "^ forgot his 
name) is indeed io grave, fententious, dog- 
matical a rogue, that there is no enduring 
him ; the -f- obfervator is much the brifker of 
the two, and I think farther gone of late in 
lyes and impudence than his prejbyterian 
brother. [The reafon why I mention him, 

* The feflow that was pU- and carriet all the marict of 

XantiyWuDanitl Dtf»ty'9tyi»{t ridicule, indignation, and con» 

Jiame Swi/i well knew and re« tempt. Okrery. 

membered, but the circum- He was pilloried for a tra£i 

ftance of the pillory was to be called Tbtflnrttfi way with tht 

introduced, and the manner of dijftnttn. 

introducing it fhews great art f Mr. Jthn Ttatbln, 
in the nicm touches of fatire, 

0^2 18 
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is to have an occafion of letting you know, 
that you have not dealt fb galantly with 
us, as we did with you in a parallel cafe : 
laft year a paper was brought here from 
England^ called A dialogue between the 
arcbbijbop of Canterbury and Mr* Hig- 
gins, which we ordered to be burnt by 
the common hangman, as it well deferv- 
ed, though we have no more to do with 
his grace • of Canterbury y than you have 
with the archbifhop of Dublin ; nor can 
you love and reverence your prelate more 
than we do ours, whom you tamely fufFer 
to be abufed openly, and by name, by that 
paultry rafcal of an obfervator ; and late- 
ly upon an affair wherein he had no con- 
cern ; I mean the bufinefs of the mijio^ 
nary of Drogheda, wherein our excellent 
primate was engaged, and did nothing 
l)Ut according to law and difcretion. But 
becaufe tne lord archbifhop f of Dublin 
hath been upon feveral occafions, of late 
years, mifrcprefented in England, I would 
willingly fet you right in his charader. 
For his great fiifFerings and eminent fer- 

• Dr. Thmas Tenifen. f Dr. ff^iUam King. 

vices 
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vices he was by the late king promoted to 
the fee of Derry. About the fame time 
he wrote a book to juftify the revolution, 
wherein was an account of king James^ 
proceedings in Ireland', and the late arch- 
bifhop Tillotfon recommended it to the 
king as the nioft ferviceable treatife, that 
could have been publiftied at fuch a June- ; 
ture. And as his grace fct out upon thofe 
principles, he has proceeded fo ever fincc, 
as a loyal fubjeA to the queen, entirely 
for the fucceifion in the protcftant line, 
and for ever excluding the pretender ; 
and though a firm friend to the church, 
yet with indulgence towards difTenters, as 
appears from his condud at Derry, where 
he was fettled for many years aniong 
the moft virulent of the fed, yet upon his 
removal to Dublin^ they parted from him 
with tears in their eyes, and univerfal ac- 
knowledgments of his wifdom and good- 
ncls. For the reft, it muft be owned, he 
does not hufy himfelf by entering deep in- 
to any party, but rather fpends his time 
in ads of hofpitality and charity, in build- 
ing of churches, repairing his palace, in 
introducing and prefcring the wortlue(b 
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perfons he can find, without other re- 
gards : in fliort, in the pradice of all vif' 
tuss, that can become a publick or private 
life. This and more, if poflible, is due to 
fo excellent a pcrfon, who may be juftly 
reckoned among tlie grcateft and moft 
learned prelates of this age, however his 
chara^er may be defiled by fuch mean and 
dirty hands as thofe of the obfervator, or 
fuch a? employ him.] 

I now come to anfwer the other part 
of your letter, and (hall give you my o- 
pinion freely about repealing the facra- 
mental tefi ; only whereas you defire my 
thoughts as a friend,and not as I am a mem* 
ber of parliament, I muft aflbre you they 
are exactly the fame in both capacities. 

I muft begin by telling you, we arc 
generally furprized at your wonderful 
kindnefs to us on this occafion,, in being 
io very induftrious to teach us to fee our 
interefts in a point, where we are fo un- 
able to fee it ourfelves. This hath given 
us fome fvifpicion \ and though in my 
own particular I am hugely bent to be* 
lieve^ that whenever you concern your- 

fclvea 
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felves in our afFairs, it is certainly ybr our 
goody yet I have the misfortune to be 
fomething lingular in this belief) and 
therefore I never attempt to juftify it, but 
content myfelf to poflefs my own opinion 
in private, for fear of encountering meo 
of more wit or words, than I have to 
^rq. 

We at this diftance, who fee nothing 
of the fpring of adlions, are forced by 
zneer conjecture to aflign two realbns for 
your dcfiring us to repeal ^^ facramental 
fefty one is, becaufe you are faid to ima^ 
gine it will be a ftep towards the like good 
vwk in England* The other more im- 
inediate,. that it will open a way for re- 
warding fever al perfonsy who have well 
deferved xx^on. 2i great occajkriy but who 
are now unqualiHed through that impe- 
diment. 

I do not frequently quote poets, elpe> 
ciaily Englijb : but I remember there is 
ifi fome of Mr. Cow/eys love verfes a 
ftraih, that I thought extraordinary at £f<- 
teen, and have often fince imagined it to 
he fpoken by Ireland^ 

Q.4 for^. 
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Forbid ft^ heavetty my life Jhouldbe 
Wetgh^d with her leaft conveniency^ 

In fhort, whatever advantage you pro- 
pofc to yourfelves by repealing the fa- 
(ramental tejl, fpeak it out plainly, it is 
the bcft argument you can ufe, for wc 
value your intereft much more than our 
own ; if your little finger be fore, and you 
think a poultice made of our vttais will 
jyive it any eafe, fpeak the word, and it 
mall be done : the intereft of our whole 
kingdom is at any time ready to ftrike to 
th^t of your pooreft fiping towns ; it is 
hard you will not accept our fervices, 
unlefs we believe at the fame time, that 
you gre only confulting our profit, and 
giving us mqrks of your love. If there 
be a fire at fome diftance, and I imme- 
diately blow up my houfe before there be 
ocijafion, becaufe you are a man of qua- 
lity, and apprehend fome danger to a r<?r- 
ner of your Jlable ; yet why fhould you 
require me to attend next morning at your 
l^vce, with my humble thanks for the 
favour you have done me ? 

If we might be allowed to Judge for 

our- 
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ourfelves, wc had abundance of benefit 
by the facramental tefly and forefee a 
number of mischiefs would be the confe- 
quence of repealing it ; and we conceive 
the objedions made againft it by the 
dijfenters are of no manner of force. They 
tell us of their merits in the late war in 
Ireland^ and how chearfully they engag- 
ed for the fafety of the nation ; that if they 
had thought they had been fighting only 
idther people's quarrels, perhaps it might 
have cooled their zeal ; and that for the 
future they fhall fit down quietly, and let. 
us do our work ourfelves ; nay, that it 
is neccflary they ihould do fo, fince they 
cannot take up arms under the penalty of 
high-treafon. 

Now fuppofing them to have done 
their duty, as I believe they did, and not 
to trouble them about the *^ on the wbeely 
I thought liberty i property y and religion^ 
had been the three fubje&s of the quarrel ; 
and have not all thofe been amply fecured 
to them ? had they at that time a mental 

* Alluding to the fable of z pidljr along the road, exulted 

fly* who haviog ftttled on the in his own importance) and 

fpoke qf a wbMl belonging to cried out ** lybat a iujl tut 

a ^ariot, that was ^ven ra- rtfi/t/ 

referoai 
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refervation for fower and employments f 
and mud thefe t;wo articlc;s be added hence- 
forward in dur national quarrels? it is 
grown a mighty conceit among fpme men, 
to meltdown the phrafe of a church efia- 
hlijbed by laWy into that of the religion of 
the magifirate ; of which Appellation it 
is eafier to £nd the reafon than the ienfe : 
if by the magifirate they mean the frimey 
[the exprefHon includes a falihood ; for 
when kii?g James was frihce] the cfta- 
blifhed church was the f^me it is now. 
If by the fame word they mean the legif- 
latOre, we defire no more. But that ai 
it will, we of this kingdom believe the 
church of Ireland to be the national 
church, ahd the only one eftabliQied by 
law, and ar6 willing by the fame law to 
giv6 a toleration to diiTenters ; but if once 
we repeal our facramental tefiy and grant 
a toleration^ or lufpend the execution of 
the penal laws, I do not fee hoyir we can 
' be faid to have any eftablifhed church re- 
maining ; or rather, why there will not 
be as many d{labli(hed churches, as there 
are feds of diflenters. No, fay they, 
yours will dill be the national church, 

be- 
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becaufe your bifhops and clergy are main- 
tained by the publick : but, that I fuppofe 
will be of no long duration, and it would 
be very unjuft it fliould, becaufe, to {peak 
in TifidaP^ phrafe, it is not reafonable 
that revenues fhould be annexed to one 
opinion more than another, when all are 
equally lawful ; and it is the fame au- 
thor's maxim, that no free-born fubjeft 
ought to pay for maintaining fpeculations 
he does not believe. But why flfould any 
mafti upon account of opinions he cannot 
belpy be deprived the opportunity offerving 
his queen and country ! their zeal is com- 
mendable, and when employments go a 
begging for want of hands, they iball be 
fure to have the refufal, only upon con- 
dition they will not pretend to them upoa 
maxims, which equally include atheiftsf 
turksy jews^ infidels^ and hereticks ; or, 
which is flill more dangerous, even pa- 
pifis themlelves: the former you allow, 
the other you deny ; becaufe thefe laft 
own a foreign power, and therefore mull 
be fhut out. But there is no great weight 
in this ; for their religion can fuit with 
free dates, with limited or abfolute mo- 
narchies^ 
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narchies, as well as a better; and the 
popes power m France is but a fhadow ; 
fb that upon this foot there need be no 
great danger to the conftitution by ad- 
mitting papifts to employments. I will 
help you to enough of them fhall be ready 
to allow the pope as little power here as 
you pleafe ; and the bare opinion of his 
being vicar of Chrift is but a fpeculative 
pointy for which no man it feems ought 
to be deprived the capacity of ferving his 
country. 

But, if you plcafe, I will tell you the 
great objection we have againft repealing 
this (zvcit facramental tefl. It is, that we 
arc verily perfuaded, the qonfequence will 
be an entire alteration of religion among 
us in no great compafs of years. And 
pray, obferve how we reafon here in Ir^" 
land upon this matter. 

' We obferve the Scots in our northerly 
parts to be a brave induflrious people^ 
extremely devoted to their religion, and 
full of an undijiurbed affedion towards 
each other. Numbers of that noble na- 
tion, invited by the fertilities of the fbil,^ 
are glad to exchange their barren hills of 

Lioqua" 
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Loquabar by a voyage of three hours, for 
our. fruitful vales of Doun and Antriniy 
io productive of that grainy which at lit- 
tle trouble and lefs expence finds diet and 
lodging for themielves and their cattle. 
Thcfe people, by their extreme parfimo- 
Dy, wonderful dexterity in dealings and 
firm adherence to one-another, foon 
grow into wealth from tkit fmallefl begin" 
ningSy never are rooted out where they 
once fix, and increafe daily by new fop- 
plies : befides, when they are the fupe- 
rior number in any trad of ground, they 
arc not (yoer patient of mixture ; but fuch, 
whom they cannot ajprnulate, foon find 
' it their intereft to remove. I have done 
all in my power on fome land of my own 
to preferve two or three Englijh fellows 
in their neighbourhood, but found it im- 
poflible, though one of them thought he 
had fufBciently made his court by turning 
prefbyterian. Add to all this, that they 
bring along with them from Scotland a 
mod formidable notion of our church, 
which they look upon at lead three de- 
grees worfe than popery t and it is natural 
it (hould be fo, uncc they come over full 

fraught 
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fraught with that fpirit, which taught 
them to abolifh epifcopacy at home. 

Then we proceed farther, and obfenre) 
that the gentlemen of employments heie 
make a very confiderable number in the 
houfe of commons, and have no otbtr 
merit y but that of doing their duty ia 
their feveral ftations ; therefore when the 
ted is repeated, it will be highly reafona- 
ble they fhould give pleafe to thofe, who 
have much greater fervices to plead. The 
commifllons of the revenue are fbon di£> 
poied of, and the colledors and other of- 
ficers throughout the kingdom are ge- 
nerally appointed by the commiiHoners, 
which gives them a mighty influence in 
every county. As much may be ^d of 
the great offices in the law ; and when 
this door is open to let diflenters into the 
commifllons of the peace, to make them 
Bigh-fherifFs, mayors of corporations, and 
oflicers of the army and militia, I do not 
fee how it can be otherwife, confideiii^ 
their induftry and our fupinenefs, but that 
tliey may, in a very few years, grow to a 
majority in the houfe of commons, and 
comequently make themfelves the natio- 
nal 
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nal religion, and have a fair pretence to. 
demand the revenues of the church for 
their teachers. I know it will be objed- 
ed, that if all this fhould happen as I 
defcribe, yet the preibyterian reUgion. 
could never be made the national by a^ 
of parliament, because our biihops are fo. 
great a number in the houfe of lords }^^ 
and without a majority there, the church, 
could not be abolifhed. But I have iwa 
very good expedients for that, which I fhalli 
leave you to guefs, and I dare fwear our 
fyc2k.tt here has often thought on, efpe- 
cially having endeavoured at one of them. 
(b lately. To convince you, that this de- 
fign is not fb foreign from fome people % 
thoughts, I muft let you know, that aa. 
hpneft bell-weather + of our houfe (you 
have him now in England^ I wifh you. 
could keep him there) had the impudencj?, 
ipme years ago^ in parliament- time, to 
{hake my lord bifliop of Kilaloo * by his 
lawn-iQeeve, and tell him, in a threatning. 
jnanner, that he hoped to Ihe to fee the day, 

t Suppofed to be Mr. Br$deri(k. * Dr. L'indfayt after- 

wani* kwd primate. 
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Vfben there JbouU not be one of his order in 
the kingdom, 

Theie laft lines perhaps you think a dn 
gredlon ; therefore to return, I have told 
you the confequences we fully reckon 
upon from repealing xhz facramental tefty 
which although the greateft number of 
fuch as are for doing it, are adually in 
no manner of pain about it, and many of 
them care not three-pence whether there 
be any church, or no ; yet becaufe they 
pretend to argue firom confcienec, as wdl 
as policy and intereft, I thought it pro- 
per to underftand and anfwer them ac- 
cordingly. 

Now, fir, in anfwer to your queflion, 
whether if any attempt fhould be made 
here for repealing x\\zfacramental tefly it 
Would be likely to fucceed ? the number of 
profefled diflenters in this parliament was, 
as I remember, fomething under a dozen, 
and I cannot call to mind above thirty 
others, who were expeded to fall in with 
them. This is certain, that the prefby- 
terian party having with great indufu-y 
muflered up their f6rces, did endeavour 

one 
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one day, upon occafion of a -hint in my 
lord * Pembroke^ fpeech, to introduce a de- 
bate about repealing the teji claufsy when 
there appeared at leaft four to one odds 
againil them ; and the ablefl of thofe, 
who were reckoned the moft flanch and 
thorough-paced *isohigs upon all other oc- 
cafions, fell off with an abhorrence at the 
firft mention of this. 

I mufl defireyou to take notice, that the 
terms of vobtgzxA tory do not properly ex- 
prefs the difierent interefts in our parlia- 
ment. [I remembpr, when 1 was laft in 
England^ I told the king, that the higheft 
tories we had with us would make tolerable 
whigs there: this was certainly right, and 
ftill in the general continues fo, unlefs you 
have fince admitted new charadlerifticks, 
which did not come within our defini- 
tion.] Whoever bears a true veneration for 
the glorious memory of king William^ as 
our great deliverer from popery and fla- 
very 5 whoever is firmly loyal to our pre- 
fcnt queen with an utter abhorrence and 
deteflation of the pretender ; whoever ap- 

* Then lord Heutenant of Ireland. 

.. Vol. III. R ^rove%^ 
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proves the fucceffion to the crown in the 
hou(e of Hanover^ and is for prelerving 
the do<9:rine and difcipline of the church 
of hnglandy with an indulgence for fcru- 
pulous confciences ; fuch a man we think 
a<5);s upon right principles, and may be 
juftly allowed a whig : and I believe there 
are not fix members in our houfe of com- 
mons, who may not fairly gome under this 
defcription. So that the parties among us 
are made up on one iide of moderate 'wJbigs, 
and on the other oi prejbyt^riam and their 
abettorsy by. which laft I meaa fuch, who 
can equally go to a church or conventicle^ 
or fuch who are indifierent to all religipQ 
in general; or la(lly, fuch who afTed 
to bear a perfbnat rancour towarda the 
clergy : thefe lafl are a fett of men not 
of our own growth, their principks at 
leaft have been imported of kte years ; 
yet this whole party put together will 
icarce, I am confident, amount to above 
fifty men in parliament,, which can hard- 
ly be worked up into a majority of three 
hundred. 

As to the houfe of lords, the difficulty 
there is conceived at leafl as great as in 

ours. 
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ours. So many of our temporal peers live 
in England-^ that the bi(hops are general* 
ly pretty near a par of the houfe, and we 
reckon they will be all to a man againft 
repealing the ufl ; and yet their lordOiips 
arc generally thought as good whigs upon 
our principles as any in the kingdom. 
There are indeed a few lay-lords, who 
appear to have no great devotion for epif- 
copacy ; and perhaps one or two more, 
with whom certain powerful motives might 
be ufed for removing any difficulty what- 
ibcver : but thcfe are, in no fort, a num- 
ber to carry any point againfl a conjunfti- 
on of the reil and the whole bench of bi- 
fliops. 

Belides, the whole body of our clergy 
is utterly againft repealing the fejiy though 
they are entirely devoted to her majefty, 
and hardly one in an hundred, who are 
not very good whigs in our acceptati- 
on of the word. And I mufl let you 
know, that we of Ireland are not yet 
come up to other folks refinements^ for we 
generally love and eftecm our clergy, and 
think they deferve it ; nay, we are apt to 
lay fome weight upon their opinion, and' 

R 2 viQivj.VL 
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would not willingly difoblige them, at 
Icaft, unlcfs it were upon fome greater 
point of intereft than this. And their judg- 
ment in the prefent affair is the more to 
be regarded, becaufe they are the laft per- 
fpns, who will be affeded by it : this 
makes us think them impartial, and that 
their concern is only for religion and the 
intereft of the kingdom. Becaufe the ad, 
vy^hich repeals the tefl^ will only qualify a 
layman for an employment, but not a 
prefbyterian or anabaptift preacher for a 
church-living. Now I muft take leave to 
inform you, that feveral members of our 
houfe, and myfelf among the reft, know- 
ing fome time ago what was upon the an- 
vil, went to all the clergy we knew of 
any diftindion, and deiired their judg- 
ment in the matter ; wherein we found a 
inoft wonderful agreement, there being 
but one divine that we could hear of in 
the whole kingdom, who appeared of a 
contrary fentiment, wherein he after- 
wards ftood alone in the convocation^ very 
little to his credity though, as he hoped, 
very much to his intereft, 

1 will now coniider a little the argu- 
ments 
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rnts offered to fliew the advantages, or 
her the neceflity of repealing the tefi in 
zland. We are told, the popifh intereft 
icre fo formidable, that all hands fliould 
joined to keep, it under ; that the only 
lies of diftindlion among us ought to 
thofe oi proteftant and papifi ; and that 
s expedient is the only means to unite 
proteftants upon one common bottom. 
I which is nothing but mifreprefentati- 
and miftake. 

If we were under any real fear of the 
pifts in this kingdom, it would be hard 
think us fo ftupid, as not to be equal- 
appreheniive with others^ fince we are 
cly to be the greateft, and more imme- 
ite fufferers : but on the contrary, we 
jk upon them to be altogether as in- 
nfiderable as the women and children, 
leir lands are almoft entirely taken from 
sm, and they are rendered uncapable 
purchafing any more ; and for the lit- 
: that remains, provillon is made by the 
:e a£t againft popery, that it will daily 
umble away : to prevent which, fome 
the moft confiderable among them are 
•eady turned proteftants, and fo in all 

^3 pro- 
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probability will many more. Then, the 
popifli priefts are all regiftered, and with- 
out permifllon (which I hope will not be 
granted) they can have no fucceffors ; fo 
that the proteftant clergy will find it per- 
haps no difficult matter to bring great 
numbers over to the church ; and in the 
mean time the common people, without 
leaders, without difcipline, or- natural 
courage, being little better than hewers of 
woody and drawers of water ^ are out of 
all capacity of doing any mifchief, if they 
were ever fo well inclined. Neither are 
they at all likely to join in any confide- 
rable numbers with an itpuadery having 
found fo ill fucccfs when they were much 
more numerous and powerful ; when 
they had a prince of their own religion 
to head them, had been trained for ibme 
years under a popi/h deputy ^ and received 
fuch mighty aids from the French king. 

As to that argument ufed for repealing 
the tefli that it will unite all proteflants 
againft the common enemy ; I wonder by 



* Jn the reign of king James 11. and till after the battle of 
the Bcyne in j 690. 
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what figure thofe gentlemen {peak, who 
are pleafed to advance it: fuppofe, in or- 
der to increafe the friendfhip between you 
and me, a law (hould pafs, that I mud 
have half your eftate ; do you think that 
would much advance the union between 
u$? or fuppofe I fliare my fortune equal- 
ly between ray own children and Oijiran* 
ger, whom I take into my protection ; 
will that be a method to unite them ? j*t 
is an odd way of uniting parties, to de- 
prive a majority of part of their ancient 
right, by conferring it on a fa&iotty who 
had never any right at all, and therefore 
cannot be faid to fuffer any lofs or inju- 
ry, if it be refufed them. Neither is it 
very clear, how far fome people may 
(Iretch the term of common enemy. How 
many are there of thofe that call them« 
felves proteftants, who look upon our 
wcM-fhip to be idolatrous as well as that 
of the papifts, and with great charity put 
prelacy and popery together as terms con- 
vertible? 

And therefore there is one fmall doubt 
I would be willingly fatisfied in, before I 
agree to the repealing of the teji ; that is, 

R 4 ' whe- 
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whether thefe fame proteJiantSy when thejr 
liave by their ckxterity made themfelves 
the national religion, and difpoled ibc 
church revenues among their pajiors or 
themfehes, will be fo kind to allow us 
dijfentersy I do not fay a (hare in employ- 
mehta, but a bare toleration by law ? the 
reafon of my doubt is, becaufe I have 
been fo very idle as to read above fifty 
pamphlets written by as many prcibyteri- 
an divines, loudly difclaiming this idol 
toleration, fome of them calling it (I know 
not how properly) a rag of popery^ and 
ail agreeing it was to eftablifh iniquity by 
a law. Now I would be glad to know, 
when and where their fuccejfors have re- 
nounced this dodrine, and before what 
witnefTes, Becaufe, methinks I fhould be 
loth to fee my poor titular bilhop in par- 
iibus feized on by miftake in the dark 
for a jefuit, or be forced myfelf to keep 
a chaplain difgqifed like my butler, and 
fteal to prayers in a back room, as my 
grandfathtr ufed in thofe times, when the 
church oi England v/zi malignant. 

But this is ripping up old quarrels long 
fojgot J popery is now the comtnon enemy y 

.._. inft 
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againft which we muft all unite: I have 
been tired in hiftoty with the perpetual 
folly of thofe ftates, who call in foreig- 
ners to affift them againft a common ene- 
my : but the niifchief was, thefc allies 
would never be brought to allow, that 
the common enemy was quite fubdued. 
And they had reafon ; for it proved at 
laft, that one part of the common enemy 
was thofe who called them in, and fo the 
allies became at length the maflers. 

It is agreed among naturalifts, that a 
lion is a larger, a ftronger, and more dan- 
gerous enemy than a cat ; yet if a man 
were to have his choice, either a lion at 
his foot, bound fall with three or four 
chains, his teeth drawn out, and his clawt 
pared to the quick, or an angry cat in 
full liberty at his throat ; he would take 
no long time to determine. 

I have been fomeiimes admiring the 
wonderful fignificancy of that word per- 
Jecutiony and what various interpretations 
it hath acquired even within my meijno- 
ry. When I was a boy, I often heard the 
prefbyterians complain, that they were 
not permitted to fervc God in their owa 

way; 
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way ; they faid they did not repine at our 
employments, but thought that all men 
who live peaceably ought to have liberty 
of x:onrcience, and leave to aflemble. 
That impediment being removed at the 
revolution, they fbon learned to fwallow 
the facramental tejiy and began to take 
very large fteps, wherein all who offered 
to oppofe them, were called men of a 
ferfecuting fpirit. During the time the 
bill againfl occafional conformity was on 
foot, perfecutioM was every day rung in 
our ears, and now at laft xkit facramental 
ujl itfelf has the fame name. Where then 
is this matter likely to end, when the 
obtaining of one requeft is only ufed as a 
licp to demand another ? a lover is ever 
cotliplaining of cruelty^ while any thing 
is denied him ; and when the lady ceafes 
to be cruel^ ihe is from the next moment 
at his mercy : fo perfecution^ # it feeros, is 
Vftiy thing, that will not leave it in mens 
power to perfecute others. 

There is one argument offered againll 
& facramental tefi by a fort of men, who 
are content to be ftiled of the church of 
England^ who perhaps attend its fervice 

2 in 
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in the morning, and go with their wi^es 
to a conventicle in the afternoon, confefT- 
ing they hear very good dodrine in both. 
Thefe men are much oiTended, that fo 
holy an inflitution, as that of the Lord'« 
fupper, (hould be made fubferWent to fuch 
• mercenary purpofcs as the getting of an 
employment. Now it feems, the law, 
concluding all men to be members of that 
church where they receive the facramcnt ; 
^d fuppofing all men to Hve like chrifli- 
ans (efpecially thofe who are to have em- 
ployments} did imagine they received the 
iacrament in courfe about four times a 
year ; and therefore only defired it might 
appear by certificate to the publick, that 
fuch, who took an office, were members 
of the church eftabliihed, by doing their 
ordinary duty. However, leaft wejhould 
offend thetny we have often defined they 
would deal candidly with us : for if' the 
matter ftuck only there, we would pro- 
pofe it in parliament, that every man, 
who takes an employment, {hould, in* 
ilead of receiving the facrament, be ob- 
liged to fwear, that he is a member of 
the church of Ireland by law eftabliihed, 

with 
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with epifcopacy, arid fo forth ; and as 
they do now in Scotland^ to be true to the 
kirk. But when we drive them thus far, 
they always retire to the main body of the 
argument, urge the hardfhip that men 
(hould be deprived the hberty of ferving 
their queen and counf^y on account of 
their confcience : and in Ihort, have re- 
courfe to the common ftile of their half- 
brethren. Now whether this be a fincere 
way of arguing, I will appeal to any other 
judgment but theirs. 

There is another topick of clamour 
fomewhat parallel to the foregoing: it 
fcems by the teft-claufe, the Military of- 
ficers arc obliged to receive the facrament, 
as well as the civil. And it is a matter 
of fome patience, to hear the diflenters 
declaiming upon this occafion : they cry 
they arc difarmedy they are ufed like pa- 
pifts : when an enemy appears at home, 
or from abroad, they muft fit ftill, and 
fee their throats cut, or be hanged for 
high-trcafon if they offer to defend them- 
felves. Miferable condition ! woful dilem- 
ma ! it is happy for us all, that the pre- 
tender was not apprifed of this paffive 
2 pre/- 
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prefiyterian principle, clfe he would have 
infallibly landed in our northern parts, 
and found tkem all fat down in their for- 
malities, as the Gauls did the Roman fe- 
nators, ready to die with honour in their 
callings. Sometimes to appeafe their in- 
digna,tion, we venture to give them hopes, 
that in fuch a cafe the government will 
perhaps connive, and hardly be fo fevere 
to hang them for defending it againft the 
letter of the law ; to which they readily 
anfwer, that they will not lie at our mer- 
cy, but let us fight our battles ourfelves. 
Sometimes we ofFer to get an aft, by 
which, upon all popijb infurredlions at 
home, or popijh invauons from abroad, 
the government fhall be impowered to 
grant commiillons to all proteftants what- 
soever, without that perfecuting circum* 
Aance of obliging them toy^ their prayers 
when they receive the facrament : but 
they abhor all thoughts of occajional com- 
mifllons ; they will not do our drudgery, 
and we reap the benefit: it is not worth 
their while to fight pro arts et focis ; and 
they had rather lofe their eftatcs, liberties, 

religion, 
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religion, and lives, than the pkaTure of 
governing. 

But to bring this difcourfe towards a 
conclu£on : if the difi^ters will be &- 
tisfied with fuch a toleration by law, as 
hath been granted them in England, I 
believe the majority of both houfes will fall 
readily in with it ; farther it will be hard 
to perfuade this houfe of commons, and 
perhaps much harder the next. For, to ^y 
the truth, we make a mighty difference 
here between fuffering thiftks to grow a- 
mong us, and wearing them for pojiis. 
We are fully convinced in our consciences^ 
that we fhall always tolerate them ; but 
not quite ib fully that they will always to- 
lerate uSy when it cc»nes to their turn; 
and we are the majority, and we are in pof- 
ieffion. 

He who argues in defence of a law in 
force, not antiquated or ob(<^ete, but late- 
ly enabled, is certainly on the fafer fide, 
and may be allowed to point out the dan- 
gers he conceives to forefee in the abroga- 
tion of it. 

For, if the consequences of repealing this 
clauie {hould at fome time or other ena- 
ble 
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able the prefbytenans to work themfelvres 
up into the . national church ; inftead of 
uniting proteftants, it would fow eternal 
divifions among them. Firft, their own 
icds, which now lie dormant, would be 
ibon at cufis again with each other about 
power and preferment ; and the cUffeming 
epifcopals^ perhaps difcontented to fuch 
a degree, as upon fbme fair unhappy oc« 
caficn, would be able to fhake the firm* 
eft loyalty, which none can deny theirs to 
be. 

Neither is it very difficult to conjedhire, 
from fbme late proceedings, at what a 
tate this faSiitn is like to drive, where* 
ever it gets the lobip and ^feat. They 
have, already fet up courts oi fpiritual ju- 
dicature in open contempt of the laws ; 
they iend tniffionaries every where, with- 
out being invited, in order to convert the 
kburcb of England folks to cbrifiiamty. 
They are as vigilant as J kmw ivioy to at- 
tend perfons on their death-beds, and for 
purpo^s much alike. And what pradicqs 
fuch principles as thefe (with many other 
that might be invidious to mention) may 

fpawn, 
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fpawn, when they are laid out to thefun^ 
you may determine at leifure. 

Laftly, WJiether we are fo entirely fure 
of their loyalty upon the prefent foot of 
government as you may imagine, their 
detrad:ors make a queftion, which how- 
ever does, I think, by no means afFed: the 
body of diflenters ; but the inftance pro- 
duced is of fome among their leading 
teachers in the north, who having refufed 
the abduration oatby yet continue their 
preaching, and have abundance of follow- 
ers. The particulars are out of my head ; 
but the fad is notorious enough, and I 
believe hath been publifhed ; I think it a 
pity, it hath not been remedied. 

Thus I have fairly given you, fir, my 
own opinion, as well as that of a great 
majority in both houfes here, relating to 
this weighty affair ; upon which I am con- 
fident you may fecurely reckon. I will 
leave you to make what ufe of it you 
pleaie. 

/ am^ with great refpeSf^ 

Dublin, Dec. 4, O/- 

1708. *'"^» 

Tours, &c, 
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A 

TRITICAL ESSAY 

UPON THE 

FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 
To 

S I R, • 

T^El N G fo great a lover of antiquities^ 
-^-^ // was reafohable to fuppofe^you would 
be very much obliged with any thing, that 
was new. I have been of late offended with 
77iany writers of effays and moral difcourfes 
for running into Jlale topich and thread- 
bare quotation Sy and not handling their 
fuhjeSi fully a?td clofely : all which errors 
I have carefully avoided in the following 
effayy which I have propojed as a pattern 
for young writers to imitate. T'be thoughts 
and obfervations being entirely 7}eWy the quo- 
tations untouched by other Sy the fuhjeSi of 
mighty importance^ and treated with much 
order and perfpicuity^ it hath cojl me a 
great deal of time ; and I defire you will 
accept and conftder it as the ut^nojl effort 
of my genius. 

Vol. hi: S Phllb- 
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PHilofophers fay, that man is a micro- 
cofm, or little world, refembiing in 
miniature every part of the great: and, 
in my opinion, the body natural may be 
cohipared to the body politick: and if this 
be fo, how can the Epicureans opinion be 
true, that the univcrfe was formed by a for- 
tuitous concourfe of atoms 5 which I will 
no more believe, than that the acciden- 
tal jumbling of the letters of the alphabet 
could fall by chance into a moft ingeni- 
ous and learned treatife of philofophy. 
Rifum teneatis amicif [HoR.j This falfc 
opinion muft needs create many more; 
it is like an error in the firft concodtion, 
which cannot be correded in the fecond ; 
the foundation is weak, and whatever 
fuperftrudure you raife upon it, muft of 
ncceflity fall to the ground. Thus men 
are led from one error to another,* until 
with Ixion they embrace a cloud inftead 
oijuno'y or hke the dog in the fable, 
lofe the fubftance in gaping at the fliadow. 
For fuch opinions cannot cohere ; but like 
the iron and clay in the toes of Nebuchad^ 
nezzars image, muft feparate and break 
in pieces. I have read in a certain author, 

that 
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that Alexander wept, becaule he had no 
more worlds to conquer; which he needed 
not have done, if die fortuitous concourfe 
of atoms could create one : but this is an 
opinion fitter for that many-headed beaft 
the vulgar to entertain, than for fo wife 
a man as Epicurus ; the corrupt part of 
his fed only borrowed his name, as the 
monkey did the cat's claw to draw the 
chefnut out of the fire. 

However, the firft ftep to the cure is to 
know the difcafe ; and though truth may 
be difficult to find, becaufe, as the phi- 
lofopher obferves, (he lives in the bottom 
of a well, yet we need not, like blind 
men, grope in open day-light. I hope I 
may be allowed among fo many far more 
learned men to offer my mite, fince a 
ftander-by may fometimes perhaps fee 
more of the gams, than he that plays it. 
But I do not think a philofophcr obliged 
to account for every phaenomenon in na- 
ture, or drown himfelf with Arijlotk^ for 
Dot being able to fdve the ebbing and- 
flowing of the tide, in that fatal fcntence 
lie paft upon himfelf, ^ia te non capio,, 
JiU capiesme. Wherein he was at once the 

S 2 iud^e 
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judge and the criminal, the accufer and ex- 
ecutioner. Socrates on the other hand, who 

' faid he knqw nothing, was pronounced 
by the oracle to be the wifeft man in the 
world. 

But to return from this digreflion, I 
think it as clear as any demonftration in 

' Euclid^ that nature docs nothing in vain ; 

• if we were able to dive into her fecret re- 
ceffes, we fliould find that the fmalleft 
blade of grafs, or moft contemptible weed, 
has its particular ufe ; but fhe is chiefly ad- 
mirable in her minuteft compofitions, the 
leafl and moft contemptible infed: moft 
difcovers the art of nature, if I may fo 
ca'l it, though naturci which delights in 
variety, will always triumph over art: and 
as the poet obferves, 

Naturam expellas furca licet^ ^f^^^ 
recurret. Hor. 

But the various opinions of philofo- 
phers have fcattered through the world 
as many plagues of the mind, as Pandoras 
box did thofe of the body, only witli this 

difFer- 
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diiFerence, that they have not left hope, 
at the bottom. And if truth be not fled 
with AJlrea-, flie is pertainly as hidden as 
the fource 01 Nile,, and can be found oiilyj 
in Utopia. Not that I would reflcdt on. 
thofe wife lages, which would be a fort of 
ingratitude ; and he that calls a man, un- 
grateful, fums up all the evil that a ma.i 
can be guilty of, 

Ingratum Ji dixerisy omnia dicis. 

But what I blame the philofophers for 
(though fome may think, it a paradox) is , 
chiefly their .pride ; nothing lefs than an 
ipfe dixit y and you muft pin your faith on. 
their fleeve. And though Diogenes lived 
in a tub, there might be, for aught I 
know, as much pride under his rags, as 
in the fine fpun garment of the divine 
Plato. It is reported of this Diogenes y that 
when Alexander came to fee him, and 
promifed to give him whatever he would 
afk, the cynick only anfwered, 'Take not 
from me what thou canji not give me, but 
Jlandfrom between tne and the light, which 
was almofl as extravagant as the j hiiofo- 

S 3 phcr, 
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pher, that flung his money into the fca, 

with this remarkable faying •- 

How different was this man from the 
wfurer, who being told his fon would fpend 
all he had got, replied, He cannot take 
more pleafure in fpendingy than I did in 
gating it, Thefe men could fee the faults 
of each other, but not their own ; thofe 
they flung into the bag behind ; * non 
videmus id manticte quod in tergo eji. I 
may perhaps be cenuired for my free opi- 
Dions by thofe carping momus*s^ whom 
authors worfliip as the Indians do the 
devil, for fear. They will endeavour to 
give my reputation as many wounds as 
the man in the almanack ; but I value it 
not; and perhaps like flies, they may 
buz fo often about the candle, till they 
burn their wings. They muft pardon me, 
if I venture to give them this advice, not 
to rail at what they cannot underftand : it 
does but difcover that fclf- tormenting 
paflion of envy, than which the greateft 

* Alluding to the fable of before, and contained the fault* 

Pbatirusythitjiipiur had hung of his neighbours } and the o- 

ovcr every man's fhoulder two ther behind, whi^ contained 

(atchcls, of which one bung <us own. 

tyrant 
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tyrant never invented a more cruel torment. 

InvicUa Siculi non itvoenere Tyranm 
Ihrmentum majus — Juv. 

I mtift be fo bold to tell my eri ticks and 
witlings, that they can no more judge of 
this, than a man that is born blind can 
have any true idea of colours. 1 have al- 
ways obferved, that your empty veflels 
found loudcd : I value their lafhes as 
little as the fea did thofe of Xerxes^ when 
he whipped it +. The utmoft favour a 
man can exped from them is, that which 
Polyphemus promifed UlyJfeSy that he 
would devour him the lall ; they think 
to fubdue a writer, as Ccefar did his ene- • 
my, with a Feniy vidi, vici. I confefs I 
value the opinion of the judicious few, a 

Rytner^ a Denms^ or a TV h, but lor 

the reft, to give my judgment at once, I 
think the long difpute among the philofo- 
phers about a vacuum may be determined 
in the affirmative, that it is to be found 

f It is told of Xerxts, that laid over the Helltfpanty he or^ 
"when the fea broke down the dered it to be laOied, and fei- 
^idge of boats, which he had ter« t« (>c tivown iato iu 

S 4 ia 
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in a critick's head!. Xhey are at beft 
but th;; drones of the learned world, who 
devour the honey, and will not work 
themfelves ; and a writer need no more 
regard them, than the moon does the bark- 
ing of a little fenfelefs cur. For, in fpight 
of their terrible roaring, you may with 
half an eye difcover the ajs under the lion% 
(kin. 

But to return to our difcourfe : De- 
mofthenes being afked what was the firft 
part of an orator, replied, aSiion : what 
was the (econd, aBion : what was the 
third, aBion : and fo on ad infinitum. 
This may be true in oratory j but con» 
templation in other things exceeds atStion. 
And therefore a wife man is never lefs a- 
lonc, than when he is alone : 

Nunquam minus folus^ quam cum /olus» 

And Archimedes^ the famous mathe- 
matician, was fo intent upon his problems, 
that he never minded the foldier who came 
to kill him. Therefore not to detraft 
from the juft praife which belongs to ora- 
tors, they ought to confider that nature, 

which 
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which gave us two eyes to fee, and two 
ears to hear, has given us but one tongue 
to fpeak, wherein however fbme do fo 
abound, that the virtuofi, who have been 
£0 Icng in fearch for the perpetual motion, 
may infallibly find it there. 

Some men admire republicks, becaufe 
orators flourifli there moft, and are the 
great enemies of tyranny : but my opi- 
nion is, that one tyrant is better than a 
hundred. Befidcs, thefe orators inflame 
the people, whofe anger is really but a 
fhort fit of madnefs, 

Ira- furor hrevis eji, Hor. 

After which, laws are like cobwebs, 
which may catch fmall flies, but let wafps 
and hornets break through. But in ora- 
tory the greateft art is to hide art, 

Artis efi celare Artem. 

But this muft be the work of time, 
we mull lay hold on all opportunities, 
and let flip no occafion, elfe we fliall be 
■forced to weave Penelopes web, unravel 

in 
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iothe nigbt what we fpua in the day. 
And tb^rcfore I have obterved, that time 
is painted with a lock before, and bald 
bi^nd, fignifying thereby, that we muft 
^ake time (as we fay) by the forelock, 
for when it is once paA, there is no re- 
calling it. 

The mind of man is at iirft (if you will 
pardon the expreilion) like a tabula rafa, 
or like wax, which, while it is ibft, is 
capable of any imprefBon, till time has 
hajxlened it, And at length death, that 
grim tyrant, (lops us in the midft of ova 
career. The greateft conquerors have at 
laft been conquered by death, which 
(pares none, from the fceptre to the fpade. 

Mors cmmius communis. 

All rivers go to the fca, but none re- 
turn from it. Xerxes wept when he be- 
held his army, to consider that in lefs than 
an hundred years they would be all dead. 
,/ina€rto»W2& choaked with a grape-flone ; 
;u)d violent joy kills as well as violent 
grief. There is nothing in this world 
lujoftant, but inconilanpy } yet Plato 

thought, 
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thought, that if virtue would appear to 
the world in her own native drefs, all 
men would be enamoured with her. But 
now, fince intereft governs the world, 
and men negled the golden mean, Jufi- 
ter himfelf, if he came on the earth, would 
be defpifed, unlefs it were, as he did to 
DanaCi in a golden fhower : for men now- 
a-days worfhip the rifing fun, and not 
the fetting. 

Donee eris felix multos numerabis amicosi 

Thus have I, in obedience to your com- 
mands, ventured to expofe myfelf to 
cenfure in this critical age. Whether I 
have done right to my fubjed, muft be 
left to the judgment of the learned rea- 
der : however, X cannot but hope, that 
my attempting of it may be an encourage- 
ment for A)me able pen to perform it with 
more fuccefs. 



PRE- 



PREDICTIONS 

FOR 

The YEAR 1708. 

Wherein the month, and day of the month arc 
fet down, the perfons named, and the great 
adtions and events of next year particularly re- 
lated, as they will come to pafs. 

Written to prevent the people ofEng\2indJrom being 
farther impofedon by vulgar almanack-makers. 

By ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Efq. 

1H A V E long confidered the grofs a- 
bufe of aftrology in this kingdom, and 
upon debating the matter with myfelf, I 
could not poilibly lay the fault upon the 
art, but upon thofe grofs impoftors, who 
fet up to be the artifls. I know feveral 
learned men have contended, that the 
whole is a cheat ; that it is abfurd and ri> 
diculous to imagine, the ftars can have 
any influence at all upon human adions, 
thoughts, or inclinations ; and whoever 
hath not bent his ftudies that way, may be 
excufed for thinking fo, when he fees in 
how wretched a manner that noble art is 
treated by a few mcaa illiterate traders 

between 
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between us and the ftars ; who import a 
yearly ftock of nonfenfe, lyes, folJy, and 
innpertinence, which they offer to the world 
as genuine from the planets, though they 
dcfcend from no greater a heighth than 
their own brains. 

I intend in a fhort time to publifh a 
large and rational defence of this art, and 
therefore fhall fay no more in its juftifica- 
tion at prefent, than that it hath been in 
all ages defended by many learned men, 
and among the reft by Socrates himfelf, 
wjiom I look upon as undoubtedly the 
wifeft of uninfpired mortals : to which if 
we add, that thofe who have condemned 
this art, though otherwife learned, hav- 
ing been fuch as either did not apply their 
Audies this way, or at leaft did not fuc- 
ceed in their applications'; their teftimo- 
ny will not be of much weight to its dif- 
advantage, fince they are liable to the 
common objedion of condemning what 
they did not underfland. 

Nor am I at all offended, or do I think 
it an injury to the art, when I fee the com- 
mon dealers in it, thtjiudents in aftrology, 
the philomaths^ and the reft of that tribe, 

treat- 
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treated by wife men with the utmoR fcorn 
and<x)ntempt; but I rather wonder, whca 
I obferve gentlemen in the country, rich 
enough to ferve the nation in parliament, 
poring in P<itridge% almanack to find oat 
the events of the year at home and a- 
broad ; not daring to propofe a hunting' 
match, till Gadbury or he have fixed the 
weather. 

I will allow cither of the two I have 
mentioned, or any other of the fratenfl- 
ty, to be not only ailrologers, but con- 
jurers too, if I do not produce a hundred 
inftances in all their almanacks to coo- 
vince any reasonable man, that they do 
WA i^ much as underftand common gram* 
mar and fyntax ; that they are not able 
to fpell any word out of the ufual road} 
aor even in their prefaces to write com- 
mon fenfe or intelligible EngUfi. Then 
for their obfervations and predidicms, 
th^y are fuch as will equally fuit any age 
or country in the world. iTIns t/umtb a 
certain great ferfon wiUbe threatened witb 
death or ficinefs* This the news-papers 
will tell them ; for there we find at the 
"cnd of the year, that no month pa^ 
I with- 
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without the death of fome perfon of note ^ 
and it would be hard, if it fhould be o- 
therwife, when there are at leaft two 
thoufand perfbns of note in this kingdom, 
many of them old, and the almanack- 
maker has the liberty of chufing the fick- 
Jieft feafon of the year, where he may fix 
his predi<9:ion. Again, this month an etith' 
nent clergyman will he preferred'^ of which 
there may be fotne hundreds, half of them 
with one foot in the grave. Then, fuch a 
planet in fuch a houfe JhevDs great machi- 
nations^ plots and con/piracies^ that majf 
in time be brought to light : after which, 
if we hear of any difcovery, the aftrolo- 
ger gets the honour ; if not, his predic- 
tions dill (lands good. And at lai^, God 
preferve king William from all his open 
and fecret enemies, amen. When if the 
king fhould happen to have died, the 
aftrologer plainly foretold it ; otherwife 
it pafleth but for the pious ejaculation of a 
loyal fubjed: thou^ it unluckily hap- 
pened in {otat of their almanacks, that 
poor king H^iUiam was prayed for manly 
months ^ter he was dead, ^aufe it fell 

out. 
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out, that he died about the beginning of 
the year. 

To mention no more of their imperti- 
nent predidions, what have we to do 
with their advertifements about pills and 
drink for the venereal difeafe f or tlieir 
mutual quarrels in verfe and prole of isohig 
and tory^ wherewith the ftars have little 
to do ? 

Having long obieryed and lamented 
thefe, and a hundred other abufes of this 
art too tedious to repeat, I relblvcd to 
.proceed in a new way, which I doubt 
not will be to the general fatisfadion of 
.the kingdom ; I can this year produce 
but a fpecimcn of what I defign for the 
future ; having employed moft part of 
my time in adjufting and corre<3:ing the 
calculations I made fome years paft, be- 
caufe I would offer nothing to the world, 
of which I am not as fully fatisfied, as 
that I am now alive. For thefe two laft 
years I have not failed in above oiie or two 
particulars, and thofe of no very great 
moment. I exadly foretold the mifcar- 
liigc at Toulon, with all its particulars; 
and the lofs of admiral Shovel, though I 

was 
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Was miiiakea as to the day, placing that 
accident about thirty fix hours fooncr 
than it happened ; but upon reviewing 
my fchemes) I quickly found the caufe 
of that error. I likewife foretold the bat- 
tle of Almamsa to the very day and hour, 
with the lofs on both fides, and the eon- 
iequences thereof. All which I fiiewed 
to fome friends many months before they 
happened, that is, I gave them papers 
fealed up, to open at fuch a time, after 
which they were at liberty to read them ; 
and there they found my predictions true 
in every article, except one or two very 
minute. 

As for the few following predidions I 
now oiFer the world, I forbore to publiih 
them, till I had perufed the feveral aK 
manacks for the year we are now enter- 
ed upon. I found them all in the ufual 
flrain, and I beg the reader will compare 
their manner with mine : and here I make 
bold to tell the world, that I lay the whole 
credit of my art upon the truth of thefe 
predictions ; and I will be content, that 
Partridge^ and the reft of his clan, may 
hoot me for a cheat and impoftor, if I 

Vol. UI. T fail 
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fail in any fingle particular of moment 
I believe, any man who reads this paper, 
will look upon me to be at lead a perfon 
of as much honefty and underftanding, as 
a common maker of almanacks. I do not 
lurk in the dark ; I am not wholly un- 
known in the world ; I have fet my name 
at length, to be a mark of infamy to man- 
kind, if they (hall find I deceive them. 

In one point I muft defirc to be for- 
given, that I talk more fparingly ol home- 
affairs : as it would be imprudence to 
difcover fecrets of ftate, fo it might be 
dangerous to my perfon ; but in fmaller 
matters, and fuch as are not of publick 
confequence, I fliall be very free ; and 
the truth of my conjectures will as much 
appear from thefe as the other. As for the 
moft fignal events abroad in France^ Flan- 
dersy Italy and Spain^ I fhall make no 
Icruple to predict them in plain terms : 
fbme of them arc of importance, and 
I hope I fhall fcldom miftake the day they 
will happen ; therefore, I think good to 
inform the reader, that I all along make 
ufe of the old Jlyle obferved in England^ 
which I dcfire he will compare with that 

of 
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bf the news-papers, at the time they re- 
late the adions I mention. 

I muft add one word more : I know it 
hath been the opinion of fcveral learned 
per(bns, who think well enough of the 
true art of aftrology, that the ftars do 
only incimiy and not force the ad ions or 
wills of men : and therefore, however I 
may proceed by right rules, yet I cannot 
in prudence fo confidently allure the e- 
vents will fbllow exadly as I predict them. 

I hope I have maturely conlidcred this 
objedion, which in fome cafes is of no lit- 
tle weight. For example : a man may, 
by the influence of an over-ruling pla- 
net, be difpofed or inclined to luft, rage, 
or avarice, and yet by the force of realbn 
overcome that evil influence; and this 
was the cafe of Socrates * : but the great 
events of the world ufually depending up- 
on numbers of men, it cannot be expect- 



. * A phrfiognomift being them for a judgment fo remote 

brought by Saeratts's fcholars from the truth, Socrata reicu- 

tocxamlne the features of their ed him from their infult by do- 

mafter, pronounced him, ac- daring, that his natural dif* 

cording to the rules of art, paf- pofition was fuch as h^td been 

fionate, intemperate, and ii< defcribeJ, before it was cor- 

bi3inous; and when he was recited by the ftudy of philufo- 

reproadud and derided -by phy. 

T 2 <d 
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ed they (hould all unite to crofs their in- 
clinations, for purfiiing a general defigD) 
wherein they unanimoufly agree* Be£des> 
the influence of the ftars reaches to many 
atftions and events, which arc not any 
way in the power of reafoa ; as ficknefs, 
death, and what we commonly call acci- 
dents, with many more neediefs to re- 
peat. 

But now it is time to proceed to my 
predidions, which I have begun to cal- 
culate from the time that the fun entert 
into Arks* And this I take to be proper- 
ly the beginning of the natural year. I 
purfue them to the time, that he enters 
Libra, or fomewhat more, which is the 
bufy period of the year. The remainder 
I have' not yet adjufted, upon account of 
feveral impediments neediefs here to men- 
tion : befidcs, I muft remind the reader 
again, that this is but a fpecimen of what 
1 defign in fucceeding years to treat more 
at large, if I may have liberty and en-, 
courage nient. 

My firft prediction is but a trifle, yet 
I will mention it, to fliew how ignorant 
thofe fottifli pretenders to aflrplogy are in 



-hcjj: 
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thfir own concerns : it relates to Par- 
tridze me almanack -maker ; I have con- 
fiilted the ftar of his nativity by my own 
rules, and find he will infallibly die up- 
on the 29th of March next, about ele- 
ven at night, of a raging fever; there- 
fore I advife him to conlider ot it, and 
fettle his affairs in time. 

The month o^ April will be obferva- 
ble for the death of many great perfons. 
On the 4th will die the cardinal dz No- 
ailleSy archbifhop of Paris : on the i tth 
the you-ng prince of AJlurhs^ fon to the 
duke of Anjou: on the J4th a gVQ^tpeer of 
thisrealm will die at his countjy-houle : 
on the 19th an old layman of great fame 
for learning: and on the 23d an emi- 
nent goldfmith in Lombard-flreei. I 
.could mention others, both at home and 
abroad, if I did not confidcr fuch events 
qf very little ufe or inttrudion to the rea- 
dfT, or to the world. 

As to publick affairs : on the 7 th of 
this month there will be an infurredion 
in Dauphine^ occaiioned by the opprelH- 
ons of the people, which will not be qui- 
eted in fome months. 

T3 On 
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On the 15th will be a violent ftorm 
on the fouth-eaft coaft of France-, which 
will deftroy many of their fhips, and fome 
in the very harbour. 

The 19th will be famous for the re- 
volt of a whole province or kingdom, ex- 
cepting one city, by which the affairs of 
a certain prince in the alliance will take 
a better face. 

' May, again ft common conjedures, will 
be no very bufy month in Europe, but 
very fignal for the death of the Dauphin^ 
which will happen on the 7th, after a 
fhoit fit of iicknefs, and grievous tor- 
ments with the ftrangury. He dies lefs 
lamented by the court than the kingdom. 

On the gtli a marejchal of France will 
break his leg by a fall from his horfe. I 
have not been able to difcover whether 
he will then d\t or not. 

On the 1 1 th will begin a moft impor- 
tant ficgc, which the eyes of all Europe 
will be upon : I cannot be more parti- 
cular : for in relating afFairs, that fo 
nearly concern the confederates^ and con- 
icc|uently this kingdom, 1 am forced to 
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confine myfelf, for feveral reafons very 
obvious to the reader. 

On the 15 th news will arrive of a ve- 
ry furprizing events than which nothing 
could be more unexpected. 

On the 1 gth three noble ladies of this 
kingdom will, againft all expedtation, 
prove with child, to the great joy of their 
hufbands. 

On the 23d a famous buffoon of the 
play-houfe will die a ridiculous dea.l*, 
fuitable to his vocation. 

June. This month will be diftinguifli- 
ed at home, by the utter diiperling of 
thofe ridiculous deluded enthuliafts, com- 
monly called the prophets ; occafioned 
chiefly by feeing the time come, when 
many of their prophecies fhould be ful- 
filled, and then finding themfelves de- 
ceived by contrary events. It is indeed 
to be admired, how any deceiver can be 
fo, weak to foretel things near at hand, 
when a very few months muft of necef- 
fity difcover the imjjofture to all the world ; 
in this point lefs prudent than^ common 
almanack-makers, who are fo wife to 
wander in generals, and talk dubioufly^ 

T 4 and 
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and leave to the reader the bufinefs of in- 
terpreting. 

On the I ft of this month a French ge- 
neral will be killed by a random (hot of 
a cannon-ball. 

On the 6th a fire will break out in th? 
fuburbs of Paris, which will deftroy above 
a thoufand houfes ; and feems to be the 
foreboding of what will happen, to the 
furprize of all Europe, about the end of 
the folio v.'ing month. 

On the loth a great battle will be 
fought, which will begin at four of the 
clock in the afternoon ; and laft till nine 
at night with great obftinacy, but no very 
dccilive event. I (hall not name the place, 
for the reafons alorcfaid ; but the com- 
manders on each left wing will be kill- 
ed. — I fee bonfires, and hear the noifc of 
guns lor a vidory. 

On the 14th there will be a falfe report 
of the French king's death. 

On the 20th cardnial Portocarero will 
die of a dyientery, with great fufpicion of 
poifon ; but the report of his intention 
to revolt to king Charles will prove lalfc. 
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July, The 6th of this month a certain 
general will, by a glorious adiion, reco- 
ver the reputation he loft by former mif- 
fortunes. 

On the 1 2 th a great commander will 
die a prifoner in the hands of his enemies. 

On the 14th a (hameful difcovery will 
be made of a French jefuit, giving poifon 
to a great foreign general ; and when he is 
put to the torture, he will make wonderful 
difcovcrics. 

In fliOTt this will prove a month of great 
a£Hon, if I might have liberty to relate the 
particulars. 

At home, the death of an old famous 
fenator will happen on the 15 th at his 
country-houfe, worn with age and dif- 
eafes. 

But that which will make this month 
memorable to all pollcrity, is the death 
of the French king, Lewis the fourteenth, 
after a week's lickncfs at Marliy which 
wil? happen on the 29ih, about fix o'clock 
in the evening. It ieenis to be an effeft. 
of the gout in his ftomach, followed by a 
flux. And in three days after monfieur 

Chamil" 
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Chamillard will follow his maftcr, dying 
fuddenly of an apoplexy. 

In this month likewife an atnbajfador 
will die in London ; but I cannot aiUgn the 
day. 

Auguji, The affairs of France will 
fcem to fuffer no change for a while under 
the duke of Burgundy % adminiftration ; 
but the genius that animated the whole 
machine being gone, will be the caufe of 
mighty turns and revolutions in the fol- 
lowing year. The new king makes yet 
little change either in the army or the 
miniftry ; but the libels againft his grand- 
father, that fly about his very court, give 
him uneafineis. 

I fee an exprefs in mighty hafte, with 
joy and wonder in his looks, arriving by 
break of day on the 26th of this month, 
having travelled in three days a prodigi- 
ous journey by land and fea. In the even- 
ing I hear bells and guns, and fee the 
blazing of a thoufand bonflres. 

A young admiral of noble birth does 
likewife this month gain immortal honour 
by a great atchievement. 

The 
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The afFairs of Poland are this month 
entirely fettled : Augujius refigns his prc- 
tenfions, which he had again taken up* 
for (bnie time : Stanijlaus is peaceably 
poffeffed of the throne ; and the king of 
Sweden declares for the emperor. 

I cannot omit one particular acci(fent 
here at home ; that near the end of this 
month much mifchief will be done at 
BarMomew fair, by the fell of a booth. 

Septe??tber, This month begins with 
a very furprizing fit of frofty weather, 
which will laft near twelve days. 

The pope having long languiflied laft 
month, the fwellings in his legs breaking, 
and the flclh mortitying, will die on the 
nth inftant; and in three weeks time, 
after a mighty conteft, be fucceedcd by a 
pardinal of the imperial fadion, but a na- 
tive of Tufcanyy who is now about fixty- 
pne years old. 

The French army a<3:s now wholly on 
the defenfive, ftrongly fortified in their 
treriches; and the young French king 
fends overtures for a treaty of peace by 
|;he duke of Mantua \ which, becaufe it 

is 
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is a matter of (late, that concerns us here 
at home, I fhall fpeak no farther of. 

I {hall add but one predidion more, 
and that in myftical terms, which (hall 
be included in a verfe out of Firgily 

filter erit jam Tethysy et altera gute ve- 

bat j4rgo 
DekSios Heroas* 

Upon the 25 th day of this month, the 
fulfilling of this predidion will be mani- 
■fell to every body. 

This is the fartheft I have proceeded 
in my calculations for the prefent year. 
I do not pretend, that thefe are all the 
great events, which will happen in this 
period, but that thole I have fet down 
will infallibly come to pafs. It will per- 
haps ftill be objedted, why I have not fpoke 
more particularly of affairs at home, or 
of the fuccefs of our armies abroad, which 
I might, and could very largely have 
done; but thofe in power have wilely 
difcouraged men from meddling in pub- 
lick concerns, and I was refolved by no 
means to give the leaft offence. This I 
will venture to fay, that it will be a glo- 
rious 
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Tious campaign for the allies y wherein the 
Englijh forces, both by fea and land, will 
have their full (hare of honour : that her 
majefty queen ANNE will continue in 
health and' profpcrity : and that no ili 
accident will arrive to any in the chief 
miniftry. 

As to the particular events I have men- 
tioned, the readers may judge by the ful- 
filling of them, whether I am on the level 
with common aftrologers ; who, with an- 
old paultry cant, and a few pothooks for 
planets, to amufe the vulgar, have, in my 
opinion, too long been fuifered to abute- 
tlie world : but an honeft phyfician ought 
not to be defpiied, becaufe there are fuch 
things as mountebanks. I hope I have 
fome (hare of reputation, which I would 
not willingly forfeit tor a frolick or hu- 
mour : and I believe no gentleman, who 
reads this paper, will look upon it to be 
of the fame caft or mould with the com- 
mon fcribbles that are every day hawked- 
about. My fortune hath placed me above> 
the little regard of writing for a few 
pence, which I neither value or want : 
therefore let not wife men too haftily 

condemn 
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condetbn this eilay, intended for a gdod 
defign, to cultivate and improve an anci- 
ent art) long in difgrace by having fallen 
into mean unfkili'ul hands. A little time 
will determine whether I have deceived 
others or myfelf: and I think it is no very 
.unreafonable requeft, that men would 
pleaie to fufpend their judgments till then. 
I was once of the opinion with thofe, 
who dtfpife all predi(^ions from the ftars^ 
till in the year 1686, a man of quality 
fliewed me, written in his album +, that 
the moft learned aftronomer, captain Hal- 
ley ^ affured him, he would never believe any 
thing of the ftars influence, if there were 
not a great revolution in England in the 
year 1688. Since that time I began to 
have other thoughts, and after eighteen 
years diligent ftudy and application, I 
think. I have no reafon to repent of my 
pains. I fhall detain the reader no lon-^ 
ger, than to let him know, that the ac- 
count I defign to give of next years events, 
ihail take in the principal affairs that hap- 

t Alburn^ is the name of a their namesj to keep them in 

paper book, in which* it was his remembrance, it is ftiil 

iifual for a man's friends to common in fome of the foreign 

write down a fentence with univcrfitiet. 

- pen 
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pen in Europe ; and if I be denied the 
liberty of offering it to my own country, 
I fhall appeal to the learned world, by 
publifhing it in Latin, and giving order 
to have it printed in Holland. 



TH£ 



THE 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 

OftheFirftof 

Mr. Bkhrftaff\ Prediaions ; 

BEING AN 

ACCOUNT 

Of the Death of 

Mr. Partridge, the Almanac k-m A K£R^ 
Upon the 29th Inftant. 

In a Letter to a Perfon of Honour^ 

Written in the Year 1708. 

My Lord, 

IN obedience to your Iordfliip*s com- 
mands, as well as to fatisfy my own 
curiofity, I have for fome days paft en- 
quired conftantly ziter Partridge the alma- 
nack-maker, of whom it was foretold in 
Mr. Bickerjiaff\ prediaions, publi{bed 
about a month ago, that he fhould die 
the 29th inftant about eleven at night of 
a raging fever. I had fome fort of knpw-^ 
ledge of him, when I was employed in 
the revenue, becaufe he ufed every year 
to prefent me with his almanack, as he 

did 
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^iid other gentlemen, upon the (bore of 
ibme little gratuity we gave him. 1 (aw 
him accidentally once or twice about teq 
day$ before he died, and obfervcd he be* 
^Xi very m^ch to droop and knguiih, 
though I hear, his friends did not feem to 
apprehend him in any danger. About 
two or three days ago he grew ill, was 
confined £r{l to his chambcrj and in a 
few hours after to his bed, where + Dr. 
Cafe and Mrs. Kirleui were fent for to vi- 
dli and to prefcribe to him. Upon this 
intelligence I fent thrice every day one 
Servant or other to enquire after his health ; 
and yefterday, about four in the after-. 
noon, word was brought me, that he was 
paft hopes : upon which I prevailed with 
myfclf to go and fee him, partly out of 
tominiferation, and I confefs, partly out 
of curiofity. He knew me very well, 
feemed 'furprized at my condefcenfion, 
and made me compliments upon it, as 
well as he could in the condition he was. 
The people about him faid, he had been 
lor fbme time deUrlous ; but when I faw 

f Two f«noM quu)n «t that time. 

Vol. IIL W • kiai. 
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him, he had hi^ trnderftatiding as well su 
ever I knew, and fpoke ftrohg aiid hear- 
ty, without any Teeming lineaiiQefs os 
conftraint. After I had told Mm how 
lorry I was to fee him in tho^ melancholy 
circumllances, and faid fome other civi- 
lities, fuitable to the occaiion, I defired 
him to tell me freely and ingenuouily, 
whether the predidibns Mr. Bickerjiaf 
had publiihed relating to his death, had 
not too much aifeded and worked on his 
imagination. He confefled, he had often 
had it in his head, but never with much 
appreheiifion, till about a fortnight be* 
lore ; fince which time it had the perpe* 
tual poiTefiioD of his mind and thoughts, 
and he did verily believe was the true na- 
tural caufe of his prefent diftemper r for, 
faid he, I am thoroughly perfuaded, and 
I think I have very good reafonSythatMr. 
Bickerjiaff fpoke altogether by gu'efs, and 
knew no more what will happen thisyearj 
than I did myfelf. I told him his difconrfe 
furprizcd me; and I would be glad, he 
were in a ftate of health to be able to tdl 
me, what reafon he had to be convinced 

■ '- ' -' ■ of 
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of Mr. Btckerfiaff\ ignorance. He re- 
plied, I am a poor ignorant fellow, bred 
to a mean trade, yet I have fctife enough 
^o knpw, that all pretences of foretelling 
by aftrology arc deceits, for this manifeft 
leaibn, becaufe the wife and the learned, 
who\can only judge whether there be any 
truth in this fcience, do all unanimoufly 
agree to laugh at and defpife it ; and none 
but the poor ignorant vulgar give it any 
credit^ and that only upon the >yord of 
fuch filly wretches as I and my fellows, 
who can hardly write or read. I then afked 
/hini, ' why he had not calculated his own 
nativity, to fee whether it agreed witli 
Bkh$rftaff\ predidion? at Which he fhook 
his head, and faid, oh ifir, this is no time 
for* jefting, but for repenting thoie foole- 
tics, as I do now from the very bottom 
•of ;my heart. By what I can gather from 
you, faid I, the obfervations and predic- 
tions you printed with your almanacks, 
were mere impositions on the people. He 
teplied, if it were otherwife, I fliould 

* haVe the lefs to anfwcr for. We have a 
common form for allt thofe things ; as to 
foretelUng the weather, we never meddle 

• ■wi U a with 
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with that,, but leave it to the pnntery 
who takes it out of any old almanack, as 
he thinks fit ; the reft was my own in- 
vention to make my almanack fell, bav* 
ing a wife to maintain, and no other way 
to get my bread ; for mending old ihoes 
is a poor livelihood i and (added he, 
iighing) 1 wifh I may not have done more 
mifchicf by my phyilck than my aftrolo- 
gy ; though I had fome good receipts 
from my grandmother, and my own com- 
pofitions were fuch, as I thought could 
at leaft do no hurt. 

I had fome other difcourfe with him, 
which now I cannot call to mind; and 
I fear I have already tired your lor^ihip. 
I fhall only add one circumflance, . that 
on his death-bed he declared himfelf a 
nonconformift, and had a fanatick prca** 
. cher to be his fpiritual guide. After .half 
an hour's converfation I took my. leave, 
. being almoft flifled by the clofene^ of the 
room. I imagined he could not hold out 
long, and therefore withdrew to a litdc 
coffee-houfe hard by, leaving a fervant at 
the houfe with orders to come iramedUite- 
]^,and tell me, as near as he could, the mi- 

avte 
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-Hut^ when Partricfge ftould expire, which 
was not above two hours after ; when, 
looking upon my watch, I found it to be 
above five minutes after feven ; by which 
it is clear that Mr. Bicterjiaff vvas miftaken 
almoil four hpurs in his calculation. In 
the other circumftances he was exadl e- 
nqugh^ But whether he hath not been the 
f::aufe of this poor man's death, as well as 
th^ predidtor, may be very reafonably dif- 
puted. 'However, it muft be confefled, 
the matter is odd enough, whether we 
fhould endeavour to account for it by 
chance, or the efFc<3: of imagination : for 
my own part, though I believe no man" 
hath le{s faith iii thefe matters, yet I fhall 
wait with fome impatience, and not with- 
out fome expe<f^tion} the fulfilling of Mr. 
Bicheijiaiffh fecond prediction, that the 
cardinal da Naailles is to die upon the 
fourth oij4pril, and if that fhould be ve- 
rified a$ exadlly as this of poor Partridge^ 
I muft, own I {hould be wholly furpriz- 
ed, and at a lofs, and fhould infallibly 
fp^ped the accomplifhment of all tjhe ref^. 

Vs. ' '^k 



^his piece being on the fame fubjed^ and very 
. rare, we bfive tbougb^lt, to add it, though ©ot 
written by the fame hand. 

JV.B. In the JDa^A^cdidoa-itisfaidtobe written 

by the late N. R(me^M({y which is aiQif* 

take : for the reverend Dr* Talden^ preacher 

of Bridewelh Mr, Partridges near peigh- 

• hour, drew it lip for him. 

•Squire BICKERSTJiFB Deteacdj 

OR. THE 
Aftrological IMPOSTOR Convided: 

BY 

JOHN PARTRIDGE, 

Student in Pfayiick and Aflrology. 

IT i$ hard, my dear countrymen of thele 
united nations, it is very hard, ^at a 
Briton born, a proteftant aflrologer, a 
man of revolution principles, an aflertor 
of the liberty and property of the jjcopjci 
fliould cry out in vain for juftice againft 
a frenchman^ a papift, and an illiterate 
pretender to fcience, that would blaft 
my reputation, moft inhumanly bury me 
alive, and defraud my native couptiy of 

thofe 
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thofe fervices, which in my dpubfe capa- 
city, I daily ofFer the pubiick. 

What great provocationsi I have re-- 
ceived^ let the impartial reader judge, 
ftnd hpw unwillingly, even in my own 
defence, I now cntet the lifts againft falfc- 
hood, ignorance and envy : but I am ex- 
afperated, at len^h, to drag out this Ca*- 
fus + from the den of obfcurity where he 
lurks, deted him by the light of thofc 
ilars he has fb impudently traduced, and 
(hew there is not a mogfter in the fkies 
(b pernicious and malevolent to niankind, 
as an -ignorant pretender to phyfick and 
-aftrologj^. I (hall not dircdly fall on the 
many groft errors, nor expofe the notori- 
ous abfurdities of this proftituted libeller, 
till I have let the learned world fairly into 
•life controrerfy depending, and then leave 
the unprejudiced to judge of the merits 
and juftice of my caufe. 

It was towards the conclufion of the 
year 1707, when an impudent pamphlet 
crept into the world, intituled, prediili- 
fnsy ttc'by Ifaac BickerftafF, Efq'y — A- 

f A thief feized in a cavern by Hn-tuUs, ^ 
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mpngft the many arrogant aiierrions laid 
down by that lying fpirit of divination, he 
.was pl^fed to pitch on the cardinal^ 
JVoaiihs and myfelf, among many other 
eminent and illuilrious perfons, that wer^ 
to die within thp coippafs of the enfuing 
year ; and peremptorily &ces the month, 
' day, and hour of our dettbs ; this, I think, 
i$ fporting with great men, and publick 
fpirits, to the fgandal of religion, and re- 
proach of power ; and if {pvereign prineei 
and aftrologers (nuft make diveriipo fo^ 
the vulgar — r why then farewel, fay I, 
(o all governments, epclefiaftical and ci> 
vil. Byt, I thank my better ftars, I ani 
alive to confront this fake and audacioufi 
predidor, and to make him ru^ the hour 
lie ever ai&onted ^ manof fcienc:^ smd re- 
fentment. The cardinal may tal^e wkB% 
meafures he pleafes with him ; as his ex- 
cellency is a foreigner, and a papift, |ip 
has no reafon to rejy oq m? for his juftifi- 
cation ; I ihall only afTure the world hf 
js alive — ■ — but a§ \ie was bred to let- 
ters, and is matter of a pen, let him ufc 
It in his own defence. In the mean time 
i fhall prefent the publick with a faithful 
' ' ' narrative 
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narrative of the ubg^aerous treatment and 
hard ufage I have received from the viru^ 
lent papers and malicious pradtices; of j|;hi» 
pretended aftrologer. 

A true and impartial account of 
the proceedings of Ifaac Bicker^ 

The 2%i)ioiMarchi anno Dofn» ryoS, 
hem^ the night this fham-prophet had 
fo impudently fixed for my laft, which 
made little impefHon on myfelf ; but I 
pannot anfwer for my whole family ; for 
ihy wile, vith a concern more than ufua}, 
prevailed on me to take fomewhat to fweat 
ibr a cc^d ; and, between the hours of 
€ight and nine, to eo to bed : the maid, 
«s ihe was warming my bed, with a cui- 
rioiity natural to young wenches, runf 
to the window, and aiks of one pafHng 
the ftreet,"\iyho the bell tolled for? Dr. 
Partridge^ fays he, fhe famous almanack- 
maker, who died fuddenly this evening i 
the poor girl provoked told him, he lyed 
like a*rafcal ; the other very fedately re- 
plied, th^ fexton had (^ ^aformed him, 
'./•■■■ ■ ' • ■' ■ and 
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and if falfe, he was to blame for impofing 
upon a ftiangcr# She aiked a fecond, and 
a thini,- -as they pailed,. and every one was 
in the fame tone. Now> I do not fay thefe 
are accomplices to a certain aflrological 
'iquire, and that one Bickerfiaff might 
i)e iauntcrmg thereabouts; becatifo:! will 
ailert nothing here, but what I dare atteft, 
for plain matter of fa£t. My wife at this 
fell into a violent <lifbrder ; and I muft 
own I was a little di(co(npoied at the odd- 
nefs of the accident;. In the mean time 
one knocks at my door ; Betty runs down, 
and opening, finds a fober grave perion^ 
who modeftly enquires, if this was Dr. 
Partridges} flie taking him for fomc 
cautious city-patient, that came at that 
time for privacy, fhews him into the di- 
ning-room. As foon as I could com- 
pofe myfelf, I went to him, and was fur- 
prized to find my gentleman mounted 
on a table with a two-foot rule in his 
hand, meafuring my walls, and taking 
the dimenfions of the room. PQ^y, Sir, 
lays I, not to interrupt you, have you 
«ny bufinefs with me ? only, Sir, re[^es 
)ie, order the girl, to flling me a b^ter 
I ligh^ 
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light, for this is. but a veiy'dim'ohe. Sir,: 
is^tiy my name is Partridge.^ oh 1" the 
dbdor's brotheC) bdike, . cries - he ; the 
Ckair'-care, I believ^ and thefib two apart- 
nwhts hung- inclofe mourning, will Ii» 
Efficient, and Only a ilripjdf bays round 
die other rooms: The dot^or mufb needs- 
die rich, he bad great dealings in his 
way for many years ; ^ he had no family- 
coat, you had as good ufe the efcutche- 
ons of the company, they are as iliowKh, 
and will look as magnificent^ as if he was 
defcehded from the blood-royal. Vv'ith 
tint I alTumed a greater air of authority, 
and demanded who employed him, or 
how he came there ? Why, I was feut, 
fir, by the company of undertakers, fays 
he, and they were employed by the honeft 
gentleman, who is executor, to the good 
dodor departed ; and our rafcaily porter. 
Is believe, is fallen fail afleep.with the 
black cloth and fconces, or he had been 
here, and we might have been tacking up 
by this time. Sir, fays I, pray be adviicd by 
a fiiend, and make the beft of your fpeed 
out of my doors, for I hear my wife*i 
voice, (which by the by, is pretty diftin- 

guifhabloj) 
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guifhable) and in that comer of the room 
fiands a good codgel, which {omebody bai 
felt before now ; u that light in her hands, 
and ihe know the bufinefs you oomp about, 
without confulting the ftai«> I can affiire 
you it will be employed very ipoiuch to 
the detriment of your peHbn. Sir, cries 
he, bowing with great civility, I per? 
ceive extreme grief for the lofs of the 
dod6r difprders you a little at preient, 
l>ut early in the morning I will wait on 
you with all necefiary materials, Now I 
mention no Mr. Bicherftaffi nor do I fay^ 
that a certain flar-gazing Yqyire has been 
playing my executor before his time; but 
I leave the world to judge, and he that 
puts things and things fairly together, 
will not be much wide of the piark. 

Well, once more I got my doors clofed, 
^nd prepared for bed, in hopes of a litde 
repofe after ib many ruffling adventures ; 
juft as I was putting Out my light in order 
to it, another bounces as hard as iie can 
knock; I opened- the window^ ^nd afk 
who is there, and what he wants ? I am 
Ned the fextotiy replies he, and come ta 
l&now whether th^ dodor left any orders 
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Air a funeral i«rinon, ^nd where )ie is to 
belaid, and whether his grave is to be 
plain or bricked? Why, iirrah, fays I» 
you know me well 'enough ; you know 
I am not dead, and how dare you affront 
me after this manner? Alack-a-day,^ ilr, 
replies the fellow, why it i^ in print, and 
the who)c town knows ^ you are deadj 
why, there is Mr. ff^Ute the joiner is hut 
fitting (crews to your coffin, he will be 
here with it in an inflant : he was airoid 
you would, have wanted it before this 
time. Siirah, £rrab, fays I, you (hall 
know to-moiTow to your cofl, that I am 
alive, aad alive like to. be. Why, it is 
ftrange, fir, (ays he, you fhould make 
, fuch a (ecret of your death to us that ase 
your neighbours ; it looks as if you had a 
defign to defraud the church of its dues ; 
and let me tell you, for one that has lived 
*{o long by the heavens, that is unhand* 
femely done. Hift, hift, (ays. another 
rogue that (lood by him ; away, dodor, 
into your flannel gear as faft as you ca% 
for here is a whole pack of difmals conn- 
ing to you with their black equipage, and 
how indecent will it look for you to (bui4 

'fright- 
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frightening folks at your window^ when 
you fhould have been in your cofSn this 
three hours ? in fhort, • what with under- 
takers, imbalmers,' joiners, fextons, !(nd 
your dan>ned elegy- hawfcws upon a late 
praSitioner in phyflck and aftrology, I 
got not one mnk of fleep that night, nor 
fcarce a moment s reft ever fince. Now I 
doubt not, but this villainous Yquire has 
the impudence to aflcrtj that thefe arc 
entirely ftrangers to him ; he, good man, 
knows nothing of the matter, and honeft 
-Ifaac Bkhrfiaffi I warrant you, is more 
a man of honour, than to be an accom- 
plice with a pack of ralcak,' Catwalk the 
ftre^s on nights j and difturb g6od people 
in their beds; but he is out,- if he thinks 
the whole world is blind ; for there is one 
John Partridge can fmell a knave as fa 
as Grubflreety — although he lies in the 
inoft exalted garret, and writes himfelf 
*iquirc: — but I will keep my temper, 
and proceed in the narration. ' 
' I could not ftir out of doors for the fpace 
of three months after this, but prefently one 
^mes up to me in the ftreec ; Mr. Par- 
^rid^f thatcofiin yo\i was iaft buried in, I 

have 
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Have not been yet paid for : dodor, cries 
another dog, how do you tHnk people can 
live by mak^g of graves for nothing ? 
next time you die, you may even toll out 
the bell yourfelf iot N^. A third rogue 
tips mc by the elbow, and wonders,' how 
I have the confcience to fneak abroad 
without paying my funeral expences. 
Lord, fays one, I durft have fwore tliat 
was hondd Dti Partridge^ ray old friend ; 
but poor man, he is gone. I beg your 
pardon, fays another, you look fo like 
my old acquaintance, that I ufed to ccm-* 
fult on fome private occafions ; but, alack,' 

he is gone the way- of -tftt flefh Look, 

look, look, cries a third, after a compe- 
tent fpace of (bring at me, would notf 
one think bur neighbour the almanack-* 
maker wsts crept out of his grave to take 
the other peep at the ftars in this worlds 
and fhew how much he is improved in 
fortune-telling by havii^ taken a journeys 
to the other? - 

Nay, the very reader of our pariih, a 
good fober, difcreet peribn, has fent two 
6r three times for me to coaie and be bu- 
ried decently, or fend him fuffitient rea- 

fens 
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foni to the contrary, 6r, if I have beetf 
interred in aif)r other parifh, to produce 
my certificate, as the z€t * requires^ My 
poor wife i& almoft 'run diftra<£led with 
being called #id0W Partridge^ when fhe 
knows it is falfe ) and once a term fhe is 
cited into the court to take out letters of 
adminiftration. But the greatefl grievance 
is, a paultry quack, that takes up my 
calling jufl under my nofe, and in his 
printed diredions with N* B, 4- iays, he 
lives in the houfe of the late ingenious 
Mr. y&/>n Partridget an eminent pradi- 
tioner in leather, phyfick, and aftrology. 
But to ihew how far the wicked (pirit 
of envy, malice and refentment can 
hurry fome men, my namelefs old perfe- 
cutor had provided me a monument at 
the {lone-cutter*s, and would have ered* 
ed it in the parifh- church ; and this piece 
of notorious and expendve villainy had 
adually fucceeded, if I had not ufed my 
litmod intereft with the veftry, where it 

* The ftatute of 30 Car. II. a^, and a certificate thereof 

fcr burying in woolen re- lodged with the nintfter of the 

maiwtty that oath (hall j^e made parifli within tight jia/t aftfC 

•f^be conplifUKC with tbia intsrinem. 

wat 
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"^as carried at laft but by two voices, that 
I am alive. That ftratagem failing, out 
comes a long fable elegy, bedecked with 
hour-glailes, mattocks, (culls, fpades, and 
fkeletons, with an epitaph as confidently 
'written to abufe me," and my profcffion, 
as if I had been under ground thcfe twen- 
ty years. 

And, after fuch barbarous treatment 
as this, can the world blame me, when I 
alk, what is become of the freedom of 
an Englijbman f and where is the liberty 
and. property, that my old glorious friend 
came over to aflcrt ? we have drove po- 
pery out of the nation, and fent flavery 
to foreign climes ^ The arts only remain 
-in bondage, when a man of fcience and 
charader (hall be openly infulted in the 
lAidft of the many ufeful fervices he is 
■daily paying the publick. Was it ever 
4ieard^ even in furhey or Algiers^ that' a 
ftatc-aftroleger was bantered out of his 
life by an ignorant impoftor, or bawled 
put of the world by a pack of villanous, 
deep-mouthed hawkers? though I print 
almanacks, and publifh advertilements ; 
though I produce certificates under the 

Vol. III. X miai- 
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miniilers and church-wardens hands I am 
alive, and atteil the &me oil oath at quar^ 
ter-rfeflions, out comes a full and true re- 
lation of the death and interment of yohn 
Partridge ; truth is bore down, attefta- 
tions negieded, the teftimony of fobcr 
perfons defpifed, and a man is looked 
upon by his neighbours as if he had been 
-feven years dead, and is buried alive in 
the niidft of his friends and acquaint 
tance. 

Now can any man of common- (tok 
think it confiftent with the honour of my 
profefHon, and not mucH. beneath the di^ 
nity of a philofopher, to fland bawling 
before his own door? — : alive! alive I ho! 
the famous Dr* Partridge! no counter- 
feit, but all alive!— as if I had the 
twelve celellial monflera of xht fsodiach to 
fhew within, or was forced for a liveli«> 
hood to turn retailer to Mc^ and S<xr- 
iholomeii) fairs. Therefore^ if her majefty 
Vould but gracioufly be pleafed to think 
a hardfhip of this nature worthy her royal 
coniideration, and the next parliament^ 
in their great wifdom, . caf): but an eye to^ 
wards the . deplorable cafe of their old 
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ph^matby that annually beftows his poe- 
tical good wiflies on them, I am fure therfr 
is one Ifaac Bickerflaff, Efq; would foon 
be trufled up for his bloody predidions, 
ind putting good fubjeds in terroJrof their 
lives : and that henceforward to mUrder a 
man by way of prophety, and bury him 
in a printed letterj either to a lord or 
commoncrj fliall as legally entitle him to 
the prefent pofleflion of Tj'^a/'^, as if he 
robbed on the highway, or cut your 
throat in bed« 

I (hall demonflrate to the judicious, 
l^t France and Rofft^ are at the bottom 
of this horrid confpiracy againfl me ; and 
that Culprit aforefaid is a popiHi emiflary, 
has paid his viiits to St. Germains, and is 

; Jiow in the meafures of Leiit>is XIV. That 
in attempting my reputation, there is a 
l^iMral mafl^Gre of learning deflgned in 
thcfe realms ; and through my fides there 
is a wound given to all the proteftant al- 

■ tnanack-makers in the univerfe> 

Fivat Regma. 
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VI N D I C A T I O N 

OF 

Ifaac Bkkerftaff^ E(q; 

AGAINST 

What is objedled to him by Mr. Partridge ia 
his almanack for the prcrcnt year 1 709. 

t 

By the faid ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Efqj 

' XVritten in the Year i^og, 

MR . Partridge hath been lately pleaf- 
ed to treat me after ^ very rough 
manner, in that isohich is called^ his alma- 
nack for the prefent year : fucli ufage is 
very undecent from one gentleman to ano- 
ther, and doth not at all Contribute to the 
difcovery of truth, which ought to be the 
great end in all difputes of the learned. 
To call a man fool and villain^ and «w- 
fudent fellow, only for differing from him 
in a point meerly fpeculative, is, in my 
hunible opinion, a very improper ftyle 
foi" a perfbn of his education, I appeal to 
the lear?ied worlds, whether in my laft 
year's predidions I gave him the leaft 

provo- 
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provocation for fuch unworthy treatment. 
Philofophers have difFered in all' ages ; but 
the difcreeteft among them have always 
difFered as became philofophers. Scurri- 
lity and paHibn, in a controverfy among 
fcholarsy is juft fo much of nothing to the 
purpofe, and at beft, a tacit confeffion 
of a weak caufe : my concern is not fo 
much for my own reputation, as that of 
the republkk of letters^ which Mr. Par- 
tridge hath endeavoured to wound through 
my fides. If men of publick fpirit muft 
be fupercilioufly treated for their ingeni- 
ous attempts, how will true ufeful know- 
ledge be ever advanced ? I wifli Mr. Par^ 
tridge knew the thoughts, which foreign 
univerjities have conceived of his unge- 
nerous proceedings with me ; but I am 
too tender of his reputation to publifh 
them to the world. That ipiric of envy 
and pride, which bkf^s fo many rifing 
genius*^s in our nation, is yet unknown a- 
mong profejjbrs abroad : the ncqeffity of 
juftifying myfelf will excufe my vanity, 
when I tell the reader, that I have near 
a hundred honorary letters from fever al 
parts of Europe (fome as fai: as Mufcovy) 

X3 in 
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in praife of my perfQrqpiw<re» Befldes fer 
vera) others, which,. a«i I h9m been crer 
dibly iDformed, were opened io the poll- 
ofiice, and never fent me. It is true the 
inquijition in Portugal was f plea^ to 
burn my predi(3ions,. an^ f:ondemD the 
author and readers of them ; but I hope 
at the fame time,, it wiU be cpnfidered, 
in how deplorable a flatp karmftg lies at 
prefent in that king(k>d[i ; and witk the 
profoundeA vener atioq for crcfVtifd headsy 
I will prefume to add^ ^lat it a little con- 
cerned hh majefijt of Pgrtugai to interpofe 
bis authority in behalf of a Jcbtkr and a 
gentleman^ the fubjie<^ of a nation, with 
which he is now in fo &n&. an aUiance. 
But the othei kingdoms and flutes of Eu- 
rope hanre treafcd me with mqre candor 
and geaerofity. Jf I had leave to print 
the Latin letters tranfmitted to me from 
foreign pails, they Would fill a volume, 
and be a full defence againft all that Mn 
Partridge or his accpmplices ci the Por- 
tugal inquijition^ will be ever able to ob- 
ject J who, by the way, are the only ene- 

t This is faA, as the author was afliued b; Sir Paul Mt' 
)C;&i^/', thcoambaflador totbatciowp* . , 

mic^ 
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fnies my predidions have ever met with at 
home or abroad. But I hope, I know bec<« 
ter what is due to the honour of a karmcf 
correfpqndeme in fo tender a point. Yet , 
ibme of thofe illuftrious perrons. will pcr« 
haps excpie me for tranfcribioga paf&ge or 
two in my vindication*. The moft Icarn^ 
ed monfieur Leibniu thus addrefies to me 
his third letter: illujlrijjimo Bickerftaffia 
afirologw inftauratorii 6cc. Moniieur la 
ClerCy quoting my prediAions in a treatifc; 
he publifhed laft year, is pleafed to fay, 
i(a nuperrime Bickerflaffius magnum illud 
^ngli<& fidus. Another great profeflbr 
writing of me, has thefe words : Bicker^ 
fiafius^ nQbilis ^nglusy afirolagorum huy 
iufiefacuU facile princeps., £(ijgnior Ma- 
glta^cbiy the great duke's famous librar 
ry-keeper, fpends almoft his whole letter 
in compliments; aqd praifes. It is true, the 
T^ucmVicd profeffor of aftronomy at Utregh 
loems to diner from me in one article ; 
but it i% after the modeft manner, that; 
becomes a philofopher ; as, pace tami v;- 

* The quotations here in- famous controverfjr between 
farted are in imitatioa pf Dr. him and Mr. Bt^lt, 
StmJtjt ia fosDc ^art of th^ 
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ri dixeritn : and page 55, he (ecms to lay 
the error upon the printer (as indeed it 
ought) and fays, vel for/an error typogra- 
phi, cumalioquin Bickerflaffius vir do&ijft- 
fnusy &c. 

If Mr. Partridge had followed thefe 
examples in the controverfy between us, 
he might have fparcd me the trouble of 
juftifying myfelf in fo publick a manner. 
I believe no man is readier to own his er- 
rors than I, or more thankful to thofc, 
who will pleafe to inform him of them. 
But it feems this gentleman, inftead of 
encouraging the progrels of his ovirn art, is 
pleafed to look upon all attempts of that 
kind as an invaiion of his province. He 
hath been indeed fo wife to make no ob-. 
jedion againft the truth of my predidions, 
except in one fingle point relating to him- 
fcU: and to demonftrate how much men 
are blinded by their own partiality, I do 
fclemnJy afTure the : reader, that he is 
the only perfon, from whom I ever heard 
that objtdion ojffered ; which coniidera-^ 
ti(.>n alone, I think, will take off all its 
weight. 

With my utmoft endeavours I have 
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not been able to trace above two objcdi- . 
ons ever made againft the truth of my laft 
year's prophecies : the firft was of a French , 
man, who was pleafed to publifh to the 
world, that the cardinal de Noailles was 
Jiill alroei notwUhftanding the pretended 
prophecy of inonfieur Biquerftaffe : but 
how far a Frenchman^ a papifly and aa 
enemy is to be believed in his own caufe 
againft an Englijh protefiant^ who is trt^ 
to the government, I (hall leave to the can- 
did and impartial reader. 

The other objedion is the unhappy oc- 
caiion of this difcourfe, and relates to an 
article in my predictions, which foretold 
the' death of Mr. Partridge to happen on 
March 29, 1708. This he is pleafed to 
contradict ablblutely in the almanack he 
hath publifhed for the prefent year, and. 
in that ungentlemanly manner (pardon 
the expreflion) as I have above related. 
In that work he very roundly afferts, 
that he is not only now alivcy but was like^ 
wife alive upon that very 29th of March, 
when I had foretold he fhould die. This is 
the fubjeft of the prefent controverfy be- 
tween t)s; .which I defign to handle with 

all. 
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all brevity, pcf fpicuity, an4' 'Calmnefi : 
in this diiputei I ^ni fqafible the eyes not 
ppJy oi^nglan^i^ but qfaU Eupopcy. will 
he uppQ us ; ^Dd the Uarmil \n.. eveiy 
CQUOtry will, \ doubt t\ot, take part oa 
t{iat iide> where they fiqd mpft. appear* 
japQf of re^UpQ and tri^th. 

Without entering into criticirnKB of 
chromkgy about th^ hogx of his deaths I 
{{lall opiy prov^ that Mr* Partridge is not 
alive^ And my fu^ arguntent is thus : 
above a thoufand g^ntleqien having bought . 
his ^n^n^cks for this year, ii^relj to 
£iad what hp faid againft m^ ;, ^K pv^ry 
Xyae they f^a4, t^hey would Uft up their 
eyesjj an4 ery out?, betwixt rgge j^nd Uugh- 
t^r, th&jf ixferefure, no man alive ^er isirit. 
fmcb damned fiuff as tMs^ Neither did. I 
ever hear that opinion difpi^ted : fcx t;kat 
Mr. Partridge iies under a dikmm^^ ei- 
ther of difowning his almanack, or allow- 
ing himfelf to be nfi i^n alivei. But now 
if an uninformed carcai^ w^^ AiU s^boutj^ 
and is pl&^ed to call it^]i^ Par4ridgey Mr. 
Bickerjvaff dot^s not tliit\k 14a^(elf ipy w^ 
anfwer^ble for that. Neither had. tS^ ^£^4 
carca/e any right to bfat th& po9l \^-% 

wha 
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If bo' kappencd to paA % it in the ftreetj^ 
pryiiig, a, fuU (mi tnm acfou^t of Dr^ 
partriclgc's </#<?/^ 8C.Q. 

Secondly, Mr. Partridge pretends to 
|tcU fortunies, and rejcover i?:olen gqo48 % 
which all ijije parish &ys^ h^ muft do by 
conveffiflg with the dilvA and oth^r evil • 
fpirits: and no wife map will, ever aTIow^ 
fie couildl converfe perfonally vj^ith either, 
tjll after- he was dead,. 

Thirdly,. I will pjajnly prove him to be 
fjead out of his own almanack ^r this, 
year, and from the very paflage, which 
he prodyc^th to make ns think him alive* 
lie thene (ays, be is not onfy now alive^ 
but was alfi-nlive upon that very i^th (^ 
March, winch I foretold' he Jbould die, on : 
by this, he declares his opinion,, that a 
man may be a}ive now, who. was not a- 
iive a twelvemonth a.go. And indeed,^ 
there lies the fophiftry of his argument, 
Jfc dare^ not afet, he was ahve ever 
fince that* ?9th of Marchy but that he is 
pow a^ipey and 'iposfo on that day: I grant; 
the letter; for he did not die till ni^ht, 
as appears by the printe4 account of his 
^ath, in a letter tq 9 Igrd > and whether 

he 
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he be fince revived, I leave the world to 
judge. This indeed is perfed cavilling, 
and I am afliamed to dwell any longer 
upon it* 

Fourthly, I will appeal to Mr. Par- 
tridge himfelf, whether it be probable I 
could have been fo indiicreet, to begin my 
predidions with the ortly falfhood, that 
cVer was pretended to be in them \ and 
this in an alFair at home, where I had fo 
many opportunities to be exad ; and muft 
have given fuch advantages againft me to 
a perfon of Mr. Partridges wit and learn- 
ing, who, if he could poffibly have raifed 
one fingle objection more againft the truth 
of my prophecies, would hardly have fpa- 
red me. 

And here I muft take occafion to re- 
prove the above-mentioned writer of the 
relation of Mr. Partridges ^leath, in a 
letter to a lord\ who was pleafcd to tax 
me with a miftake qi four whole hours iix 
my calculation of that event. I muft eon- 
fcfs, this cenfure pronounced with an air 
of certainty, in a matter that fo nearly 
concerned me, and by a grave judicious 
author^ moved me not a little. But though 

I was 
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I was at that time out of town, yet feyeral 
of my friends, whofe curiofity had led 
them to be exactly informed (for as to my 
own part, having no doubt at all in the 
matter, I never once thought of it) aflured 
me, I computed to fbmething under half 
an hour ; which (I fpeak my private opi* 
nion) is an error of.no very great magni- 
tude, that men ihould raife a clamour 
abdut it. I (hall only fay, it would not 
be amifs, if that author would henceforth 
be more tender of other mens reputation 
as well as his own. It is well there were 
no more miAakes of that kind ; if there 
had, I prefume he would have told me 
of them with as little ceremony. 

There is one objedion againft Mr. Far^ 
iridges death, which I have fpmetimes 
m^t with, though indeed very fiightly 
offered, that he ftill continues to write 
almanacks. But this is no more than 
what is comnion to all of that profefHon ; 
Cadbury^ poor Robirty DovCy Tf^ing^ and 
Several others, Ao yearly publiih their al- 
•manacks, though ieveral of them have 
been AtaA iince before the revolution^ 
Now the natural reaibn of this I take to 

be, 
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■bfe, thit whertas it is the privilege of o^ 
ther aikhoi's to iive 'aftifr th^f deaths^ al-' 
>iiikt]adk-«)akers istre ^bue ^secluded, be- 
caijfe ^beir diflcirtatidhs treating Only Up- 
kki tte minutes a^ they pafs^ become ufe- 
kfs as fhofe go xM. In cotffideratioft df 
Whieh, time whofc i^e^^ets they aire, 
'giv6s th'6fli a Icafe in reVerfibn, to>conti* 
'hue'th^ir vk^ks Bktt thtit de£(th. 

I ihould*not have givien the pubiick or 
•l^yM'th^ trouble of 'this viildi<3Mioti» if 
fey ttfltofc 4*ad 'not been 'mode «fe df by 
^^H^ral^rfem, ^o «irh6m I fifc\^«r'l6iit it; 
'^Mieof Whidh, af<i# B^ysiage, ^rfls^itafcid 
^ fethifer 'on •«* « ilc^ «fett (*f pftdicaidte. 
But I thttlk ^h^e lAkie ^^ifgs tc*> ^4dur 
-to 'be rifled With. It gti«ved fiifeto thei 
4(^t^ >^hen I fa^ my Izlboui^, whi^Erfahid 
"^dfttte'fo 'touch thought ^nd w^tchii^ 
^Wldd afeijfit by tomttidh hiwkeps, whkh 
-5 **ily •iiftfendi^d'for the \i^ighty JEdtffider «- 
'*1^^ <0f ^flfe grAvtfft • pWfcJfts. This ^ju- 
ndteed the Wrid-fo »tt\ich at^rft, 'thdt»fi»- 
VWftldf Miy fri*rids had the ^ftUrawee^W 
^flcnle, 'M^hScthtrl Were in jfeft ? to 'vtrliich 
4 '«te4y >anAv^red coldly, -/to /A? ^*w«*/ 
^-io^kljk^, fiut it « lEhie t^ent'df Ottf 

. age 
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age and nation, to turn thin^ of the \ 

grcateft importance into ridicule. When j 

the end of the year had verified all my ! 

frediSiidytSy out comes Mr. PaHridgei al- \ 

xnanftck, difpiiting the point of his death ; > 
fo that I am employed, like the general 

who was forced to kill his enemies twdce \ 
over, whom a necromancer had raifed to 

life. If Mr. Partridge hath pradifed the I 

fame experiment upon himfelf, and be j 

dgatn idiv6^ long may he continue fo; ii 

that doth not in the leaft contradid my ;{ 

^racity i but 1 think I have clearly prot- |, 

ed, by ittvintihle demofijlrafion^ that ke i^ 
died at fartbeft within half an hour of the 

time I fi^etold, and doit four hours fbonr ^ 

ier, as the abovenie&tidn«d authoi'j iii his ig 
letter to"a lord, hath nialicioufiy Aig^ft- 
ed, with defign to blaft my cHsdit by 
chaFgiag itie vri^ fo grdfs a ikiiftak^. 
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FAMOUS PREDICTION 

O F 

ME R L I N, 

the Briti^ Wizard. 

Written above a Thoufand Years ago, and 
relating to the Year 1709. 

■With Explanatory Notes, by T. N. PhUomath. 



J- 

.by on 



AST year wias publifhed a paper of 

predi^ions, pretended to be written 

.by one Ifaac Bichrftaff^ Efq; but the true 
.deiign ^ it was to ridicule the art of aflro- 
.logy, and expofe its pro(efibrs as ^cvant 
or impoftors. Againft' this imputatbn, 
-Pr. Partridge hath learnedly vindicated 
bimfelf in his almanack for that year. 

For a farther vindication of this famous 
art, I have thought £t to prefent the 
world with the following prophecy. The 
original is faid to be of the famous Mer- 
lifiy who lived about a thoufand years 
ago ; and the following tranflation is two 
hundred years old, for it fcems to be 

written 
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written near the end oi Henry the feVeiith's 
reign. I found it in an old edition of Mer-* 
/ins prophecies, imprinted at London by 
^ohn Hawkins in the year 1 530, fage 39. 
I fet it down word for word in the old 
orthograpliy, and fhall take leave to fub- 
join a few explanatory notes4 

^tjen anu Xen aWD to ii^fne, 
^l irrauuce tjet Wm t$t0 X% t^ 

Sdalfee Cans: tottfns ^Ijots ne $o^ 

Xften comptft foortlje, 3c|i ttntjet:* 

Itoittte, 
ifromXotene of ^offe to feittpii 

HotiDe, 
.:^n i^ettite CDpftan^ imt t!)e i^ponte 
Xo iftaunce, tliat tiott lie Doaisi 

l)ont» 
%\)tn (l^all tl;e irpn)e ijetoeple Dtj( 

J6o1Ij^> 
il^ fl)au gnn Betrt^j^ inaHe np 

t|)e HofTe* 
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gonce 5l>pmnclt (^all ajp^ mft 
career 

marrep* 

feele, 
^ii^t fmit fl)a!l come, ansi aU ^j$ 

txjcle, 
Heatims n)aU itauucc ^nue iit 

^uD it a)au be niecrpe in oiu 31ns - 

lonDr^ 
10)m o!0 31n£l0nl>e ft^au l^ no 

more, 
\^niii^o ipta C^U lie Dinrie tliete^ 

fote« 
<0et:p0n a)ali |^t)0 ti^ree 3^;^j$ a^ 

jsrarnCi 
Xiil^apsimrge manptl) t})em !ml 

ttoapaie^ 

Explanatory Notes. 

S^tien PM^tn, This Jine defcribc» 
the year when thcfe events lliaU happen. 
Seven and ten makes feventeen, which I 
vcxpkip feventsen hundred, and this num- 
ber 
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bef added to nine, Ynakes the year we 
are now in ; for it muft be underftood 
of the natural year, which begins the iirft 
oi 'January, 

'ICamps laetjere mi% ^c- The 

river Ttames fro2;en twice in one year, (o 
as men to walk on it, is a very flgnal ac- 
cidehtj which perhaps hath not fallen out 
for (eyeral hundred years before, and is 
the reafon why fome aftrologers have 
thought that this "prophecy could never 
be fulfilled, becaufe they imagined fuch 
a thing v/ould nevei* happen in our cli* 
mate, 

iTtom %mn of ^toffc, ^c. This 

is a plain defignation of the duke of 
Marlhorough : one kind of ftufF ufed to 
fatten land is called Mark, and every bo- 
dy knows that Borough is a name for a 
town ; and this way of expreflion is af- 
ter the ufual dark manner of old aftrolo- 
gical predidions. 



%\m fl)aU tljt jrrHje, ^^. By tht 

fjhy is underftood the dauphin of France^ 

Y 2 at' 
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as their kings eldeft fons are called : it is 
here faid, he fliall lament the lofs of the 
duke of Burgundy, called the Bojfe^ which 
is an old Englijh word for hump-Jbouldefy 
or crook-back., as that duke is known to 
be; and the prophecy feems to mean, 
that he fhould be overcome or flain. Bj 
the green berry s^ in the next line, is meant 
the young duke oi Berry, l\iQ dauphm\ 
third fon, who (hall not have valour or 
fortune enough to fupply the lofs of bis 
eldeft brother. 

^tlge ^l^mnele, ^'c. By SymneU 
is meant the pretended prince of Wales, 
who, if he offers to attempt any thing a- 
gainft England^ fhall mifcarry as he did 
before. Lambert Symnele is the name of 
a young man, noted in our hiftories for 
perfbnating the fon (as I remember] of 
Edward the fourth. 

:^nD ii2ottpai>s t^rptj, ^c. i can- 

not guefs * who is meant by Norway s 
pride, perliaps the reader may, as well as 
the fenfe of the two following lines. 
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l^aumS (liall, ^c. Reaums, or, 
as the word is now, realms, is the old; 
name for kingdoms: and this is a very plairj 
predi<5tion of our happy union, with the 
felicities that (hall attend it. It is added 
that Old England fhall be no more, aqd 
jet no man (hall be forry for it. And in? 
deed, properly fpeaking, England is now 
no more, for the whole ifland is one king- 
dom under the name of Britain, 

<5ttyOn (l)aU, ^c. This predi<5ion, 
though fomewhat obfcure, is wonderful- 
ly adapt. Gerj'on is faid to have been a 
king of Spain, whom Hercules flew. It 
was 2 fidion of the poets, that he had 
three heads, which the author fays he 
fhall have again : that is, Spain fhall have 
three kings ; which is now wonderfully, 
verified; for befides the king of Portu^ 
gal, which properly is part of Spain, there 
are now two rivals for Spain, Charles and 
Philip: but Charles being defcended from 
the count 6f Hapjburgh, founder of the 
^iujlrian family, Qiall foon make thofe 
heads but two by overturning Philip^ 
^d driving him out of Spain, 

Y 3 ?om9 
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Some of thefe predidions arc already 
fulfilled ; and it is highly probable the reft 
may be in due time ; and I think, I have 
not forced the words by my explication 
into any other fenfe, than what they will 
naturally bear. If this be granted, I am 
fure it muft be alfo allow'd, that the au- 
thor (whoever he werej was a perfpn of 
extraordinary fagacity ; and that aftrology 
brought to fuch perfedion as this is by 
no means an art to be dcfpifed, whatever 
Mr. Bickerflaffy or other merry gentlemen 
are pleafed to think. As to the tradition 
of thefe lines having been writ in the ori- 
ginal by Merlhi I confefs I lay not much 
weight upon it ; but it is enough to joftify 
their authority, that the book from whence 
1 have tranfcrib'd them> was printed 170 
years ago, as appears by the title-page. 
For the fatisfadion of any gentleman, who 
may be either doubtful of the truth, or 
curious to be informed ; I fhall give, order 
to have the very book ffent to the printer 
of this paper, with diredions to fe any 
body fee it that pleafes, becaufe I believe 
it is pretty Mcarge, 

AMEDI- 



MEDITATION 

UPON A 

B R O M-S TICK, 

According to the ^y]^ and manrier of tbe 
honourable Robert Bxyie's Meditations *, 

THIS fingle flick, which yoa tiok ^- 
hold ingloriouflyiyiagin thatneg- 
ieded corner, 1 once knew in a flouriflj- 
ing (late in a foreft^ it was full of fap^ 
full of leavie5, and full of boughs : but 
now in vajn does the hufy art of man pre- 
tend to vye with nature, by tying th^ 
withered bundle of twigs to its faplefs 
•trunks it is now at beft but the^everfe of 
what it was, a tree turned uplidc down, 
the branches on the earth, and the root ip. 
the air ; it is now bandied by every dirty 
wench, condemned to do her drudgery, 
and by a capricious kind of fate, deftined 
to make other things clean, and be nafty 
itfelf : at length worn to the ftunsps in 

* TYe fword of wit like the way : but (harp and irrtftJUUt 

fcfXit ot tifflc cuts down friend as the edge of it may b:, Mr. 

and foe, an J attacks every ob- BeyltmW always temuninvul' 

j^ that ac:idcnull7 lies in its ntrabU, O&kl&x. 

Y4 % 
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the fervice of the maids, it is either thrown 
out of doors, or condemned to the laft ufe, 
of kindling a fire. When I beheld this,^ I 
^ghed, and faid within myfelf, ^Uttlf 

tiiottal (©an 15 a lOrdonud' cfe ! na- 
ture fent him into the world ftrong and 
lufly, in a thriving condition, wearing his 
own hair on his head, the proper branches 
of this reafoning vegetable, until the axe 
of intemperance has lopped off his greep 
boughs, and left him a withered trpnk : 
he then flies to art, and puts on a perriwigy 
valuing himfelf upon an unnatural bun- 
dle of hairs, all covered with powder, 
that never grew on his head ; but now 
Should this our broom- Jlick pretend to en- 
ter the fcene, proud of thofe birchen fpoils 
it never bore, and all covered with duft, 
though the fweepings of the fineft lady^s 
chamber, we {hould be apt to ridicule and 
defpife its vanity. Partial judges that we 
gre of our own excellencies, and other 
men's defaults 1 

But a brcom-Jlkky perhaps you will fay, 
|s an emblem of a tree ftanding on its 
head ; and pray what is man, but a topfy- 
turvev creature, his animal faculties pcr- 

petuallv 
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petifally mounted on his ratiofial, 'his 
head where his heeU fhould be, groyeHng 
on the earth ! and yet, with all his faults, 
he fets up to be an univerfal reformer 
and corrector of abufes, a remover of grie- 
vances, rakes into every flut's corner of 
nature, bringing hidden corruptions to the 
light, and raifes a mighty dud where there 
was none before, fliaiing deeply all the 
while in the very fame pollutions he pre- 
tends to fweep away : his laft days are 
fpent in flavery to women, and generally 
the lead deferving; till worn to the ftumps, 
like his brother 6e/omy he is either kicked 
out of doors, or made ufe of to kindle 
Bames for others to warm dicmfelves by. 
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PROPOSAL 

For corrcAin^ improving, aiod afcerUining the 

ENGLISH TONG UE, 

Ifi a letter to tlie mod honovirable Robert earl (/ 
Oxford and Mortimer ^ lord high treafurer of 
Great'Britain, 

To the mofi homuraUe Robert $aH of 
Oxford, etc. 
My Lord, 

WHAT I had the honour of mention- 
ing to your lord^ip fome time ago 
in converfatiori, was not a new thought, 
juft then {farted by accident or occafion, 
but the refult of long refledion, and I 
have been confirmed in my fentiments 
by the opinion of fome very judicious per- 
sons, with whom I confulted. They all 
agreed, that nothing would be of greater 
life towards the improvement of know- 
ledge and politenefs, than fome eifedual 
method for correBing^ enlarging^ and/?/c^r- 
taining our language; and they think it a 
work very poflible to be compafled under 
the prote^on ^f a pince, the countenance 

an4 
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and encouragement of a miniftry, and the 
ciare of proper perfons chofen for fuch an 
undertaking. I was glad to find your lord- 
fhip's anfwer in (o different a ftyle, from 
what hath been commonly made ufe of 
on the like occafions for fome years paft, 
7%af all fuch thoughts tnujl be deferred to 
a time of peace ;a topick which fome have 
carried fo far, that they would not have 
us by any means think of preferving our 
civil or religious conftitution, becaufe wc 
arc engaged in a war abroad. It will 
be among the diftinguifliing marks of 
your miniftry, my lord, that you have a 
genius above all fuch regards, and that 
no reafonable propofal for the honour, the 
advantage, or the ornament of your coun- 
try, however foreign to your more imme- 
diate ofiice, was ever negleded by you. 
I confefs the merit of this candour and 
ccmdefcenfion is very much kfieoed, be- 
caufe your lordihip hardly leaves us room 
to offer our good wifhes; removing all 
our difHcukies, and fupplying our wants, 
fafter than the moA vifionary projedtor 
can adjuft his fchemes. And therefore, 
my lord, the defign of this paper is not fo 

much 
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much to offer you ways and meam, as to 
complain of a grievance, the rcdrefling 
of which is to be your own work as much 
as that of paying the nations dehts, or 
opening a trade into the South-Sea ; and 
though not of fuch immediate benefit, as 
cither of thele, or any other of your glo- 
rious adbns, yet perhaps in future ages 
not lefs to your honour. 

My lord, I do here in the name of all 
the learned and polite perfons of the na- 
tion complain to your lordQiip as firji 
minifter^ that our language is extremely 
imperfed; that its daily improvements 
are by no means in proportion to its daily 
corruptions ; that the pretenders to polifh 
and refine it have chiefly multiplied abu- 
jes and abfurdities; and, that in many 
inflances it offends againft every part of 
grammar. But leaf): your lordfhip fhould 
think my cenfure too fevere, I fhall take 
leave to be more particular. 

I believe your lordfhip will agree with 
me in the reafon, why our language is lefs 
refined than thofe of Italyy Spain^ or 
Frame. 'Tis plain, that the Latin tongue 
in its purity was never in this ifland, to- 
ward^ 
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Wards th^ conqueft, of which few or no 
attempts were made till the time oi Claudi- 
us \ neither was that language ever fo vul- 
gar in Britain^ as it is known to have been 
in Gaul and Spain. Further, we find that 
the Roman legions here were at length 
all recalled to help their country againft 
the Gothsy and other barbarous invaders. 
Mean time the Britains left to fliift for 
themlclves, and daily harraflcd by cruel 
inroads from the PiSiSy were forced to 
call in the Saxons for their dcfencd ; who 

.confequently reduced the greateft part of 
the iiland to their own power, drove the 
Britains into the moft remote and moun- 
tainous parts, and the reil of the country 
incuiloms, religion, and language, became 
wholly Saxon. This I take to be the 
reafon, why there are more Latin words 
remaining in the Britijb tongue than in 
the old Saxony which, excepting fbme 
few variations in the orthography, is the 
lame in moffc original words with. our pre- 

. lent Englijhy as well as with the German 
and other Northern dialeds. 

Edward the Confej[ory having lived 
long in France appears to be the firll who 
. . " intro- 
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introduced any mixture of the Prencb 
tongue with the Saxon ; the court affeding 
\vhat the prince was fond of, and others 
taking it up for a fafhion, as it is now 
with U9. fVilliam the Conqueror proceed- 
ed much further ; bringing over with him 
vaft numbers of that nation, fcattering 
them in every monaftery, giving them 
great quantities of land, directing all 
pleadings to be in that language, and 
endeavouring to make it univerfal in the 
kingdom. This at leafl is the opinion 
generally received : but your !ord(hip hath 
fully convinced me, that the French tongue 
made yet a greater progrefs here under 
Harry the Second^ who had large terri- 
tories on that continent both from his 
father and his wife, made frequent jour- 
neys and expeditions thither, and was al- 
ways attended with a number of his coun- 
trymen, retainers at his court. For foofe 
centuries after there was a conft^it into*^ 
courfe between France and Englandy by 
the dominions we periled there, and 
the conquefts we made ; fo that our lan- 
guage between two and three hundred 
3rears aga feems to have had a greater 

mix- 
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ttiixture with French than at prefent ; 
many words having been afterwards vt* 
jeded, and fome iince the time of Speri" 
cer ; although we have ftill retained not 
a fewj which have been long antiquated 
in Francti I could produce feveral in- 
flances of both .kinds, if it were of any 
tife or entertainment. 

To examine into the feveral circumftaii- 
ces by which the language <rf a country 
may be alter'd, would force me to enter 
into a wide field. I {hall only obferve, that 
the Latin^ the French^ and the EngUJb^ 
leem to have undo-gone the fame fortune. 
The firft, from the days of Romulus to 
tho^ oi yalms Cafar^ fufeed perpetual 
ch&nges: and by what tve meet in thofe 
authors wko occaiionally ^ak on that 
(bbjed, as well as ftom certain fragments 
of dd laws, it is manifeft that the Latin 
three hiindred years before 'Tully was as 
wiintelligible in his time, as the Engli/b 
and French of the iame period are now ; 
«iiid theie two have changed «9 much 
flnce William the Conqueror (which is but 
littie l^s than feven iiuodred years) as the 
Ijatin^aipfoan «o .iu\ae ^one in the^lake 

term. 
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term. Whether our language or ths 
French will decline as fait as the Roman 
did, is a queflion, that would perhaps ad- 
mit more debate than it is worth. There 
were many reafons for the corruptions of 
the laft ; as, the change of their govern- 
ment to a tyranny, which ruined the ftu- 
^y of eloquence, there being no further 
ufe or encouragement for popular orators : 
their giving not only the freedom of the 
city, but capacity for employments, to 
fcveral towns in Gauly Spaing and Ger- 
many^ and other diftant parts, as far ai 
AJia \ which brought a great number of 
foreign pretenders into Rome: the ila- 
vifh difpoiition of the fenate and people^ 
by which the wit and eloquence of the 
age were wholly turned into panegyrick, 
the moft barren of all fubjeds : the great 
corruption of manners, and introdu^on 
of foreign luxury, with foreign terms to 
exprefs it, with feveral others, that might 
be afligned ; not to mention thofe ihva- 
iions from the Goths and Vandals^ which 
are too obvious to inilft on. 

The Roman language arrived at great 
perfection, before it be^ to decay : and 

th« 
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the French for thefe laft fifty years hath 
been polifliing as much as it will bedr, 
and appears to be declining by the natural 
inconftancy of that people, and the af- 
fcdation of feme late authors to intro- 
duce and multiply cant words, which 
is the mod ruinous corruption in any lan- 
guage. La Bruyere, a late celebrated* 
writer among them, makes ufe of many 
new terms, which are not to be found' 
in any of the common dictionaries before 
his time. But the Englijh tongue is not arri- 
ved to fuch a degree of perfedion, as to 
make us apprehend any thoughts of its de- ' 
cay ; and if it were once refined to a cer- 
tain {|andard, perhaps there might be ways 
Ibund out to fix it for ever, or at leaft 
till we arc invaded and made a conqueft 
by fome other ftate ; and even then our 
beft writings miglit probably be preferved 
with care, and grow into efteem, and the 
authors have a chance for immortality. 

But without fuch great revolutions ^s 
thefe (to which we are, 1 think lefs fub- 
je^ than kingdoms upon the continent)^ 
I fee no abfolute neceflity why any lan- 

Z guage 
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guage fKoiild be perpetually changing ; 
fpr we find niany examples to the con* 
trary. From Homer to Plutarch are a- 
bpve a thpuiand years^ ; fo long at leaft 
the pprity of the Greek tongue may be 
avowed to laft, and we know not how 
far before. The Gr^c/^w fpread their 
colonies round all the coails oi Afia Mf- 
nery even to the Northern parts lying 
tpwards the Euxine^ in every ifland of 
th^ Mgcean fea, and feveral others in the 
Mediterranean 'y where the language was 
preferved entire for many ages, after they 
themfelves became colonies to Rome^ and 
tiU they werq over-run by the barbarous 
nations upon the fall of that Empire. 
The Chinefe have books in their language 
abqve two thpufand years old, neither 
have the frequent conquefts of the Tar- 
tars been able to alter it. The Germfm^ 
Spaniflj, and Italian^ have admitted few 
or no changes for fome ages paft. The. 
other languages of Europe I know no- 
thing of; neither is there any occafion to 
confider them. 

Having taken this compafs, I return 

to thofe confideratiotis upon our own lan- 

: • guage, 
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guage, which I would humbly oiler your 
lordihip. The period, wherein the Eng^' 
lifh tongue receii^cd nioft improvement, 
I take to commence with the beginning 
of queen Elizabeth'^ reign, and to con- 
clude with the great rebellion in forty- 
two. 'Tis true, there was a very ill tafte 
both of ftyle and wit, which prevailed 
under king Raines the firft ; but that feems 
to have been corredled in the firft years 
of his fuccefTor, who^ among many a- 
ther qualifications of an excellent prince, 
Was a great patron of learning. From 
the civil war to this prefent time, I am 
apt to doubt whether the corruptions in 
our knguage have not at leaft equalled 
the refinements <^ it ; and thele corrup- 
tions very few of the beft authors in pur . 
age have wholly efcaped. During the 
ufurpation, fuch an infufion of enthufi- 
aftic jargon prevailed in every writing, as 
was not (bakeri ofF in many years afo^r. 
To this fucceeded that licentioufnefs "" 
which entered with the reftoration, and 
from infeding our religion and morale 
fell to corrupt our language ; which 1^- 
was not like to- be much improved by 

Z 2 thofe, 
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thoTe^ who at that time made up the court 
of king Charles the fecond ; cither fuch, 
w,ho had followed him in his banifliment, . 
or who had been altogether converfant in 
the dialed of thofe fanatic times ; or 
young men, who had been educated in the 
fame country ; fo that the court, which 
ufed to be the ftandard of propriety ahd 
corrcdnefs of fpeech, was then, and, I 
think, hath ever fince continued the 
worft fchool in England for that accom- 
plifhment ; and fo will remain, till bet- 
ter care he taken in the educaUpq of our 
young nobility, that they may let out in- 
to the world with^fome foundation of ji- 
terature, in order to qualify them for 
patterns of jx)Iitencfs. The cpnfequence 
of this defedt upon our language may 
appear from the plays, and other compo- 
'iitions written for entertainment within 
fifty years paft ; filled with a fucceffion of 
afieft«:fd phrafes, and new conceited words, 
either borrowed from the current ftyle of 
the court, or from thofe, who under the 
charader of men of wit and pleafurc 
pretended to give the law. Many of thele 
refinements have already Jbeen long anti- 
quated, 
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quated, and arc now hardly intelligible; 
which is no wonder, when they were the 
product only of igriorance and caprice. 

I have never known this great town 
without one or more dunces of figure, 
who had credit enough to give rife to fome 
new word, and propagate it in moft con- 
ve'rfations, though it had neither humour 
nor fignificancy. If it ftruck the prefen't 
tafte, it was foon transferred into the 
plays and current fcribbles of the week, 
and became aii addition to our language ; 
while the men of wit and learning, in- 
flead of early obviating fuch corruptions, 
were too often (educed to iipitate and 
comply with therii. 

There is another fctt of men, who have 
contributed very much to the fpoiling of 
the Ehglijh tongue ; I mean the poets 
from the time of the reftoration. Thefc 
gentlemen, although they could not be 
infenfible how much our language was 
already overftocked with monofyliablcs, 
yet to lave time and. pains introduced 
that barbarous cuftom of abbreviating 
words, to fit them to the meafure of their 
yerfcs; and this they- have frequently 

Z 3 done 
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done fo very injudicioufly, as to form 
fuch harih unharmonious ibuods, that 
none but a northern ear ccHiid endure ; 
they have joined the moft obdurate con- 
fonants without one in'tervemng vowel, 
only to Oiorten a fyllable ; and their 
tafte iri time became £b depraved, that 
wbat was at fiHl a poetical h'cen^ not 
to be juilified, they made their choice, 
alled^jog, that the words pronounced at 
length founded fgint and languid. This 
was a pretence to tgkc up tl^ fame cuf- 
torn in profe ; fb ths^t moft of the books 
we lee |iow-arday9> are fiiil x^ thofe 
xnanglings and abbreviations. loftances 
of this abufe are innumerable : what doci 
your lordfhip think of the words, drudgdy 
4ijlurl>dt rs^uKdy fi^dgd^ and a thou- 
fand others every where to be met with 
in profe as well as verfe ? Where by leav-. 
ing out a vowel to f^ve a fyllable, we 
form {o jarring a found, and fo difficult 
to utter, that Ihave often wondered how 
it could ever obtain. 

Another caufe (and perhaps borrowed 
from the former) which haidi contribuC€4 
\M0%. a littlie to th^ fnaiming^pf our Jan^ 

^ua^, 
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guage, is a foolifli opiaioi), advahci^d 6f 
late years, that we ought to fpell exaAiy 
as we fpeak ; which, befide the obvibrh 
inconvenience of utterly deftroying .otfr 
etymology, would- be a thing we &au!4 
never fee an end of. Not only the fe- 
veral towns and counties of EngtdrtU 
have a. different way of pronouncing, bu\: 
even here in London they clip thei^ 
words after one manner about the coilrb, 
another in the city, and a third in the 
fuburbs : and in a few years, it is pro-i- 
bablcy will all differ from themftrlvei, Hk 
fancy or fa(hion fhall direA: all whlcH 
reduced to writing would entirely con- 
found orthography. Yet mahy p6opl6 
are fo food of this conceit, that it is fome-i 
times a difficult matter to read moderit 
books, and pamphlets ; inhere the wordii 
are fo curtailed, and varied from their 
original fpellihg, that however hathbeerf 
ufed to plain Englijhy will hardly kn6>*r 
them by iigbt. 

Several yoking men at tht univerfities, 
terribly poffcffed with the fear of pedan- 
try, tun Into a ^bik titttttit^ and think 
^1 |K)litlfleri^ fo coh(ift in reading the 

Z ^ daily 
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daily trafti fent down to them from hence: 
this they call knowing the iMriJi.and read- 
ing men and manngrs. Thuis furniftied 
they come up to. town, reckon « all their 
errors for accoropliOiments, borrow the 
neweft fett of phrafes ; and if th?y take 
a pen into their hands, all the odd words 
they haye picked up in a coffee houle, 
or a gaming ordinary, are produced as 
flowers of fiiki; and the orthography re- 
fined to the utpnoA* To this we owe 
thofe monftrous produdion, which un- 
der the name of /r/^jr, Jpiei^, amufementSy 
and other conceited appellations, have 
over;-run us for fome year? paft* To this 
we owe that ftrange race of wits, who 
tell us, they write to the butmur of the 
^ge. And I wifli I could fay^ thefe quaint 
fopperies were wholly ablient fiiom graver 
fubjeds. Iq fliort, I would undertake to 
{hew your lordlhip feveral pieces, where 
tjie^hpauties of ;his kind are- fo predomi- 
nant, that with all your . ,fkill in ^lan- 
Quages you could never, be able to read 
or underftand them. 

But I am very much miftaken, if many 
of thefe ^falfe refinements amo^. us dq 

not 
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not arife from a principle^ which would 
quite dcftroy their credit, if it were well 
underftood and confidered. cFor I am 
afraid, my lord, that with all the real 
good qualities of our country we are 
naturally not very polite. This perpe- 
tuitl difpoiition to fhorten our words, by 
retrenching the vowels, is nothing clfe 
but a tendency to lapfe into the barbarity 
of thofe northern nations, from whom w6 
are dcfcended, and whofe languages la- 
bour all under the lame defed. For rt 
is worthy our obfervation, that the Spa^ 
niardsy the French^ and the Italiansy al- 
though .derived from the fame northern 
anceAors with ourfcl^es, are with the 
utmoft difficulty taught to pronounce 
our words, which the Swedes and Danesy 
as well as the Germans and the Dutchy' 
attain to with eafe, becaufe our fyiiables 
refcmble theirs in the roughnefs and fre- 
quency of confbnants. Now, as we 
ftruggle with an ill climate to improve 
the nobler kinds of fruits, are at the ex- 
pence of walls to receive and reverberate 
the faint rays of the fun, and fence 
^ainft the mrtltrn blafts, we fometimet 
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by the help of a good Hoal equal the pro- 
dudion of wanner countries, imHio have 
no need to be at {6 much coil and care. 
It is t!he :&me thing wit3i.Te{pe&^ to the 
politer arts araong^ us ; and the iame de- 
fed of beset ^hich gives a fiercenefs to our 
natures, may contribute to that rcv^hnefs 
of our language, vi4iich be&rs ibme ana« 
lo^ to die harih fruk of colder countries. 
For I do not reckon that wt imant: a gt- 
nius more than the reft of our neighbours : 
but )iour icndlhip will be of mf opinion, 
that vre ou^ht to ibuggfe tvith t:lieibna« 
tural di&dfanfiagesias nm^ « wo can, 
and be careful whom we emp]oy> .wbta- 
ever vre defign to QoaxSt them^, wddchiis 
a work that has hitherto been ajiuoitsd by 
the leaft qualiBed hands* So that i£ tbe 
choice had been left- ta mey I .^ould 
rather have trufled the. refincmeilt of 
our language, as far asitfelates.tOf^btmd, 
to the judgment of the womeo^* than of 
iiiiterate coort-fops, half-witted ^KieiSj and 
univeriity^boys. For it is phoii, that wo* 
men in their mannet of oorrapting wotda 
do naturally difcardtfae confbnantsy as W6 
do the Towdsk What Imm going tot td| 

your 
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your lord£bip appears very triflii^ : that 
more than once, where Tome of both iexes 
were in company, I have perfuaded two 
or three of £ach to take a pen, .and .write 
down a number of letters joined together, 
juil as it came into their heads; and upoia 
reading this gibheriHi, we have found 
that which the men had wrote, by the 
irequent «nopuntnng of rough conicK 
pants, to found like High Dutch i and the 
other |>ythe .wooacnlike ItaUan^ abound- 
ing in vowels, and liquids. Now, though 
I would ^r no means give ladies the trou* 
hie of advi^ngus in the reformation of 
pur language, )ct I cannot help thinking, 
that iince they iuiv£ been left out of all 
meetiogs, except parties at play, or where 
worie dejigns are carried on, our conver* 
fation ^th very imuch degenerated. 

In <vder to reform our language, I 
conceive, -my lord, that a free judictou< 
choice fhould be made of fuch perfons, as 
are generally allowed lx> be beft qualified 
for fuch a work} without any regard to 
quality, party or profeilion. Thefe to a 
certain number at leaft* fhonld aiiemblc 
^t Ibfloe appoiat^ time and pbce, ond 
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fix on rules, by which they defign to pro* 
cecd. What methods they will take, is 
not for mc to prefcribe. Your lordfhip, 
and other perfons in great employment, 
might pleafc to be of the number : and 
I am afraid fuch a fociety would want 
your inftrudtion and example as much as 
your protection ; for I have, not with- 
byt a little envy, obferved of late the 
ftyle of fome great miniflers very much 
to exceed that of any other produ<^ions. 

The perfons who arc to undertake this 
work will have the example of the French 
before them to imitate, where tfaefe have 
proceeded right, and to avoid their mif- 
takes. Befides the grammar-part, where- 
in we are allowed to be very defedive, 
they will obferve many grofs improprie- 
ties, which however authorised by prac- 
tice, and grown familiar, ought to be dif- 
carded. They will find many words that 
deferve to' be utterly thrown out of our 
language, many more to be correded, 
and perhaps not a few long fince anti- 
quated, which ought to be reftorcd on 
Recount of their energy and found. 

But whit I have tHoft at heart, is, that 

foinc 
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fome method fhould be thought on for 
ijfcertaimngi and fixing our language for 
ever, after fuch alterations are made ink 
as £haU be thought rcquifite. For I am 
of opinion^- that it is better a language 
fhould not be wholly perfed, than that 
it fhould be perpetually changing ; and 
we muft giviC over at one time, or at 
length infaliibjy change for the worfe, 
as the Rctnam did, when they began to 
c^\\. \}[iZVL,fijnplic'tty of ftyle for afieded 
refijiemeats,. fuch as we meet in Tacitus 
and other authors ; which ended by de- 
grees in many barbarities, even before the 
Go/<^/: had invaded //tf^. 

Thfe faoae of our writers is ufually con<« 
fined to thefe.two iflands, and it is hard it 
fhould be limited in time as much as place 
hy the. perpetual variations of our fpeech. 
It isiyour t^rdihip's obfervation,' that if it 
-wcreiDot for the Bible zxA Ckimnm Prayer 
Book in the vulgar tongue^ we fhould 
hardly be able to undetiland any thing, 
that was wiitten among^ us an hundred 
years ago ; which is certainly true : for 
xhofe books being perpetually read in 
churches, have proved a kind of ilandard ' 

for 
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for language, efpecialljf to the common pecM 
pie. And I doubt, whether thealteratioDS 
iioce introduced have added much to the 
beauty or ilrciigth at the Englifo tongue, 
though they have takenofFa great deal from 
^2X fitnflkityy which is one of the greateft 
perfcdions in any language. You, my 
lord, who ate fo converfant in the facred 
writings, and fo great a judge of them in 
their originals, will agree, that no tranf- 
lation our country ever yet produced hath 
come up to that of the Old and Nea 
Teftamant : and by the msmy beautiful 
parages, which I have often had the ho- 
nour to hear your lordfliip dte from 
thence, I am perfiiaded, thai: the tranfia- 
tors of the bible were mafters of an Enj^-^ 
UJk flyle much fitter for that work, than 
any we (ee in our pideht writings;, whkb 
I take ta bs owing to the fanflicay that 
runft tbiotiglkthp whole. Then, as ta th& 
grealeft part tif our iittp^giyy compiled 
long be&re the tnnflation of the Bihk 
now in ti(e> and; littie altered fince; there 
feem to be in: it as great- firains of ti«M 
fublioGbe eloqueocae, as are any whcr& tot 
be. found. ia one languags;; whicb^ every 

^ snao 
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man of good taUe will obferve in the com- 
munianfervice) diat of burialy and other 
parts. 

But when I fay, that I would have our 
language, after it is duly corred, always 
to laft, I do not mean that it fhould never 
be enlarged. Provided that no word,, 
which a Ibciety fliall give a fan&ion to, be 
afterwards antiquated and eicploded, they 
may have liberty to receive whatever new 
ones they {hall find occafion for ; becaufb 
then the old books will yet be always 
valuable according to their intrinfick 
worth, and not thrown aiGide on account 
of unintelligible words and phrafes, which 
;%ppear harfh and uncouth, only becaufe 
they ace ont of fafhion. Had the Romim 
tongue continued vulgar in. that city till 
this time, it would have been abiblutely 
neoei^iy, from the mighty chaagefr that 
h^ve been made in law and religion^ iroToi 
the. many terms of art requijfed iuitrt^e 
and in war, from the new inscntionsxhat 
baye. happened, in jthi^ world, from ihc vafi^ 
ipreadipg of nangacion. ^dvconniKixiej. 
w<iilh maoyotiber obvious , oiccumflaacsesy 
t«,hav«:madeigfeft£;additio^ tp.tfaac:l«orf 
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guage ; yet the ancients would ftill have 
be^n read alnd ynderflood with pleafure 
nnd eafe. The Greek tongue received 
' many enlargements between the time of 
Homer and that of Plutarch, yet the^ 
former author was probably as well ur.- 
derftood in Trajan ^ time as the latter. 
What Horace fays of worcis going off and 
perijhing like leaveSy and new ones coming 
in their place, is a misfortune he laments, 
rather than a thing he approves ; but I 
cannot fee why this fhould be abfolutcly 
neceflary, or if it ^^'e^e, what would have 
become of his monumentum are perenniuu 
Writing by memory only, as I do at 
prefent, I would gladly keep within my 
depth > and therefore (hall not enter into 
further particulars. Neither do I pretend 
more than to {hew the u(efulnefs of this 
defign, and to make fome general obier- 
vations, leaving the reft to that fociety, 
which I hope will owe its inftitution and 
patronage to your lordfhip. Besides, I 
would willingly avoid repetition, having 
about a year ago communicated to the 
publick much of what I had to offer upon 
this fubj«$, by the hands of an ingenious 

gentle* 
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gentleman, who for a long time did thrice 
a week divert or inftrudt the kingdom by 
his papers ; and is fuppofed to purfue the 
fame defign at prefcnt under the title of 
Spe&ator, This author, who hath tried 
the force and compafs of our language 
with fo much fucccfs, agrees entirely with 
me in moft of my fentiments relating to 
it ; fo do the grcateft part of the men of 
wit and learning, whom I have had the 
happinefs to converfe with ; and there- 
fore I imagine that fuch a fociety would 
be pretty unanimous in the main points. 

Your lofdihip mufl allow, that fuch a 
work as this brought to perfedtion would 
very much contribute to the glory of her 
majcfty's reign ; which ought to be re- 
corded in words more durable than brafs, 
and fuch as our pofterity may read a 
thoufand years hence with pleafure as well 
as admiration. I always difapproved that 
falfe compliment to princes, that the moft 
lafting monument they can have, is the 
hearts of their fubjeds. It is indeed their 
grcateft prefent felicity to reign in their 
fubjeds hearts ; but thefe are too periih- 
jible to prefcrve their memories, which 

A a can 
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can only be done by the pens of able and 
faithful hiftorians. And I take it to be 
your lordfliip*s duty, as prime mimfier^ to 
give order for infpeding our language, 
and rendering it fit to record the hiftory 
of fb great and good a princefs. Beiides, 
my lord, as difinterefted as you appear to 
the world, I am convinced^ that no man 
is more in the power of a prevailing fa- 
vourite paflion than yourfelf; I mean 
that defirc of true and lafling honour, 
which you have borne along with you 
through every ftage of your life. To this 
you have often facrificed yotir intereft, 
your eafe and your health : for preferv- 
ing and increafing this you have expofed 
your perfon to fecrct treachery and open 
violence. There is not perhaps an exam* 
pie in hiftory of any roinifter, who in fo 
Ihort a time hath performed in many 
great things, and overcome fo many dif- 
ficulties. Now, though I am fully con- 
vinced, that you fear God, honour your 
queen, rnd love your country, as much 
as any of your fcllow-fubje<9:s, yet I muft 
believe, that the deflre of fame hath been 
no inconfideiable motive to quicken you 

in 
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in the (Jiirfuit of thofe adions, which will 
beft deferve it. But at the fame time I 
muft. be fo plain as to tell your lordfliip, 
that if you will not take fome care to 
fettle our language^ and put it into a ilate 
of Continuance, I cannot promife that 
your memory fhall be preferved above an 
hundred years, farther than by imperfect 
tradition. 

As bai^bairous and ignorant as wc were 
in former centuries, there was more cf* 
fcdual care taken by our anceftprs to 
preferve the memory of times and per- 
fbns, than we find in this age of learning 
and politenefs, as we are pleafcd to call 
it. The rude Latin of the monks is ftill 
very intelligible ; whereas, had their re- 
cords been delivered down only in the 
vulgar tongue, fo barren and fo barba- 
rous, fo fubjed to continual fucceeding 
changes, they could not liow be under- 
flood, unlefs by antiquaries, who make 
it their fludy to expound them* And wc 
mufl iat this day have been content with 
fuch poor abflrads of our Englijh dory, 
as laborious men of low genius would 
think ^t to give us : and even thefe in 

Aa 3 the 
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the next age would be likewife fwalloweci 
up in fucceeding colledions. If things 
go on at this rate, all I can promife your 
lordfhip, is, that dbout two hundred years 
hence fome painful compiler, who will be 
at the trouble of ftudying old language^ 
may inform the world, that in the reigrt 
of queen Afine Robert earl of Oxford, a 
very wife and excellent man, was made 
high treafurer, and faved his country, 
which in thofe days was almoft ruined by 
a foreign 'isoar, and a domeflick faSiion. 
Thus much he may be able to pick out, 
and wilHng to transfer into his new hif^ 
tory ; but the reft of your chara<5lerj which 
I or any other writer may now value our^ 
felves by drawing, and the particular ac- 
count of the great things done under your 
miniftry, for which you are already fo 
celebrated in moft parts of Europe, will 
probably be dropped on account of the 
antiquated ftyle and manner they are de- 
livered in. . 

How then ftiall any man, who hath a 
genius for hi (lory equal to the beft of the 
ancients, be able to undertake fuch a work 
with fpirit and cheaifulnefs, Avhen he con- 

fiders 
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fiders that he will be read with pleafure 
but a very few years, and in an age or 
two fliall hardly be underftood without 
an interpreter ? This is like employing an 
excellent ftatuary to work upon moul-? 
dering ftone. Thofe, who apply their ftu-» 
dies to prefcrve the memory of others, 
will always have fome concern for their 
own. And I believe it is for this reafon, 
that fo few writers among us of any dif- 
tindion have turned their thoughts to 
fuch a difcouraging employment : tor the 
beft Englijh hiftorian muft lie under this 
mortification, that when his ftyle grows 
•antiquated, he will be only confidercd as 
a tedious relator of fads; and perhaps 
confulted in his turn among other neg- 
le61ed authors to furnifli materials for 
fome future colle<aor. 

I doubt your lordfhip is but ill enters, 
tain^d with a few fcattered thoughts upon 
a fubjedt, that deferves to be treated with 
ability and care : however, I muft beg 
leave to add a few words more, perhaps 
not altogether foreign to the fame matter. 
I know not whether that which I an| 
going to fay may pafs for caution, advice, 
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or reproach, any of which will be juftly 
thought very improppr from one in my 
ftatioQ to ope in yours. However, I muft 
Tenture to aifirm, that if genius and learn- 
ing be not encouraged under your lord- 
£bip*s adminiftration, you are the moft 
^nexcufable perfon. alive. All your other 
virtues, my lord, will be defedive with- 
out this ; your affability, candor, and 
good nature ; that perpetual a^reeable- 
nefs of converfation, {q difengaged in the 
midft of fuch a weight of buSnefs and 
oppoAtion ; even your Juftice, prudence, 
and magnanimity, will fliine lefs bright 
^without it. Your lordihip is univerfally 
flowed to poflefs a very largQ portioo in 
moft parts of literature ^ an4 tp this you 
owe the cultivating thofe many virtues 
which otherwife would have been lefs 
adorned, or in lower perfedion^ Neither 
can you acquit yourfelf of theife obli^- 
tions, without letting the arts in their 
, turn fhare your influence and protedion : 
befides, who knows but fome true genius 
may happen tp arife under your miniftry, 
^xortus ut ^tberiusfiU Every age might 
.perhaps produce one or two of thefe tp. 

adoTQ 
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adorn it, if they were not funk under the 
cenfure and obloquy of plodding, ferviJe, 
imitating pedants : I do not mean by ^ 
true genius any bold writer, who breaks 
through the rul^es of decency to diftin- 
guifli himfelf by the fingularity of his opir 
nions : but one, who upon a dcferving 
fubje<9: is able to open new fcenes, and 
difcover a vein of true and noble thinkr 
ing, which never entered into any ima- 
gination before ; every ftroke of whofe 
pen is worth all the paper blotted by 
hundreds of others in the eompafs of their 
lives, . I know, my lord, your friends will 
oiFer in your defence, that in your private 
capacity you never refufcd your purfe iand 
credit to the fcrvice and iupport of learn- 
ed or ingenious men : and that ever fmc9 
you. have been in publick employment, 
you have conilantly beAowed your fa- 
vours to the moft dcferving perfons* But 
I defire your lordfhip not to be deceived ; 
we never will admit of thefe excufes, nor 
will allow your private liberality, as great 
as it is, to attone for your exceiUve pulr- 
lick thrift. But here again I am afraid 
fnoft good fubjeds will interpofe in your 
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defence, by alledging the defperate con- 
dition you found the nation in, and the 
neceffity there was for fo able and faith- 
ful a fteward to retrieve it, if poffible, by 
the utmoft frugality. We grant all this, 
my lord ; but then it ought likewife to 
be confidered, that you have already faved 
> leveral milliohs to the publick, and that 
what we aflc is too inconfiderable to break 
into any rules of the ftrideft good huf- 
bandry. The French king beftows about 
half a dozen penfions to learned men in 
feveral parts of Europe, and perhaps a 
dozen in his own kingdom ; which in the 
whole do probably not amount to half 
the income of many a private commoner 
in England, yet have more contributed to 
the glory of that prince, than any million 
he hath otherwife employed. For learn- 
ing, like all true merit, is eafily fatisfied ; 
whiift the falfe and counterfeit is perpe- 
tually craving, and never thinks it hath 
enough. The fmalleft favour given by a 
great prince, as a mark of efkeem, to re- 
ward the endowments of the mind, never 
fails to be returned with praife and gra- 
titude, and loudly celebrated to the world. 

I 
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1 have known fome years ago feveral pen- 
fions given to particular perfons, (how 
defervedly I fhall not inquire) any one of 
which, ir divided into fmaller parcels, and 
diftributed by tlie crown to thofe, who 
might upon occafion diflinguifli them- 
felves by fome extraordinary produdion 
of wit or learning, would be amply fufE- 
cient to anfwer the end. Or if any fuch 
perfons were above money, (as every great 
genius certainly is with very moderate 
conveniencies of life) a medal, or fome 
mark of diflindion, would do full as well. 
But I forget my province, and find my- 
felf turning projector before I am aware ; 
although it be one of the laft charaders 
under which I fliould defirc to appear be- 
fore your lordfhip, efpecially when I have 
the ambition of afpiring to that of being 
with the greateft refped and truth, 

My LiOrdi 

Tour Lordjhip's 
moft obedient y mofl obliged, 
and tnofi bumble fervant. 



London t Feb. 22, 
J711-12. 
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AfiOCT a mdnth before tbe ictmCc of queen jf/tne^ the 
deatf kavtng laboured to itconcile tba minifters to each 
other without fuccefst rptired to the boufe of a friend in Btrk^ 
Jbirij and never faw them more. But ditring this retreat he 
wrote the following treatife» which be thought might be of 
fome ufe eren in that jundure^ and fent it up lo Lmdmi to bs 
printed^ bot, apon fome dMFerence in opinion between the au- 
thor Jmd the Isfte lord Bolifigbrsie, the ptriiliquion waa defatjrH 
fill the (Jueen'f death, and then he recalled his copy : it was 
afterwards placed kt the hands of the late alderman A^Arr, 
from whom it was obuined to be printed. The ruin of the 
mtnifhy by this animofity among tbemfelves was long fdttkm 
and foretddby Swi/i^ and it appears by lord BtUngSr§h*% let* 
ter to fir ff^iliiam Windbam^ diat in his heart he renoanced hit 
Aiendfhrp for 0*fird long before the cdndnflon of the peace, 
though it did not appear till afterwards. <^ The peace, fays 
'^ he, which had been judged to be the only foltd fowidalioii 
'< wheretspon we could er^ a tory«fyftem, ami yet whta k 
^^ was made wa found ourfelves af a iHndi nay the very 
*^ work, which 6ught to have been the bads of owr firength* 
*< was in part demoKfiied before oor eyes^ and wr Were ftraed 
^^ with the ruins of k** This event probably rendered the 
difunion of the miniftiy viiible ; fqtfie principally endtavonrmt 
to fecure tbemfelves, fome ftiH bbounng to eftabiifli at att 
events the party they had efpoufed, which faw nothing but 
<< encreafe of mortification and neafer approaches CO citiiv' ^^ 
it is not to be wondered, that when this treatife was written, the 
dean's attempts to reconcile his friends were unfucee(sful ; for 
Bolingbroke declares, that he abhorred Oxford to (iich a degree, 
that he would rather have fuflfered banifhment or death, than 
have taken meafures in concert with bim to have avoided 
eiihen 
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SOME 

FREE THOUGHTS 

UPON THE 

PRESENT STATE 

AFFAIRS. 

Written in the Year 17 14. 

WHatcver may be thought orpra^ifed 
hy profound politicians, they will 
hardly be able to convince the reafonable 
part of mankind, that the moil plain, 
/hort, eafy, fafe, and lawful way to any 
gpod end is not more eligible, than one 
diredly contrary in fomc or all of thefe 
qualities. I have been frequently aiTurcd 
by great minifters, tliat politicks were no- 
thing but common ienfe i which, as it 
was the only true thing they fpoke, fo it 
was the only thing they could have wifhed 
I ihould not believe. God hath given the 
'bulk of tnankind a capacity to underftand 
reafon when it is fairly oStred ^ and by 
reafon they would eaiily be governed, if 
it were left to their choice. Thole princes 
jn all ages, who were moil diftinguifhcd 
for tbeir myAerio«i» ikill in gpyersmeat, 
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found by the event, that they had ill con- 
fulted their own quiet, or the eafe and 
happinefs of their people ; nor hath pofte- 
rity remembered them with honour : fuch 
as hy fancier and Philip among the Greeks^ 
Tiberius in Rome^ pope Alexander the iixth 
and his fon defar Borgia^ queen Caiberine 
de Medicisy Philip the fecond of Spairiy 
with many others. Nor are examples Ie($ 
frequent of minifters, famed for men of 
deep intrigue, whofe politicks have pro- 
duced little more than murmurings, fac- 
tions, and difcontents, which ufually ter- 
minated in the difgrace and ruin of the 
authors. 

I can recoiled but three occafions in a 
ftate, where the talents of fuch men may 
be thought necefTary; I mean in a ftate 
where the prince is obeyed and loved 
by his fubjefts : firft, in the negociation 
of a peace; iecondly, in adjufting the 
interefts of our own country with thole of 
the nations round us, watching the fe- 
veral motions of our neighbours and al- 
lies, and preferving a due balance among 
them ; laftly, in the management of 
parties and fa^ions at home. . In the firft 

of 
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fbf thefe cafes I have often heard it ob- 
lerved, that plain good fenfe and a firm 
adherence to the point have proved more 
effectual than all thofe arts, which I re- 
member a great foreign minifter ufed in 
contempt to call the/pirit of negociating. 
In the fecond cafe much \vifdom and a 
thorough knowledge in affairs both fo- 
reign and domeflick are certainly requir- 
ed : after which I know no talents ne- 
cefTary befides method and fkill in the 
common forms of bufinefs. In the lafl 
cafe, which is that of managing parties, 
there feems indeed to be more occafion 
for employing this gift of the lower po- 
liticks, whenever the tide runs high againd 
the court and miniflry, which feldom 
happens under any tolerable adminiflra- 
tion, while the true interefl of the na- 
tion is purfued. But, here in England 
(for I do not pretend to eflablifh max- 
ims of government in general) while the 
prince and miniftry, the clergy, the ma- 
jority of landed-men, and bulk of the 
people appear to have the fame views 
and the lame principles, it is not obvious, 
to zne^ how thofe at the helm can have 

many 
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many opportunities of ihewing their ikill 
in myftery and refinement, bcfides what 
themfelves think fit to create. 

I have been afliired by men long prac- 
tifed in bufinefs, that the fecrcts of court 
are much fewer than we generally fup- 
pofe ; and I hold it for the greateft fe- 
cret of court, that they arc fo : becaufe 
the firft fprings of great events, like thofe 
of great rivers, are often fo mean and (o 
little, that in decency they ought to be 
hid : and therefore minifters are fo wife 
to leave their proceedings to be account* 
cd for by reafoners at a diftance, who of- 
ten mould them into fy(lems> that do 
not only go down very well in the coffee- 
houie, but are fupplies for pamphlets in 
the prefent age, and may probably fur- 
nifh materials for memoirs and hiftories 
in the next. 

It is true indeed, that even thole who are 
very near the court, and are fuppofed to 
have a large Ihare in the management of 
publick "matters are apt to dedudb wjodq 
coniequences by reaf(ming i^a the 
i^auies and motives; of thofe a^ons, where*: 
in tjbemielves are employed. A great 

minifter 
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ttimifter puts you a cafe, and afks your 
opinion^ but conceals an eflential circum- 
mince, upon which the whole weight of 
the matter turns ; then he defpifeth your 
underftanding for counfelling him no bet- 
ter, and concludes he ought to truft en- 
tirely to his own wifdom. Thus he grows 
to abound in fccrets and referves even to- 
wards thofe, with whom he ought to a^ 
in the greateft confidence and concert ; 
and thus the world is brought to judge, 
that whatever be the idue and event, it 
was all forefeen, contrived, and brought 
to pais by ibme mafter-ilroke of his po- 
liticks. 

I could produce innumerable inft^n* 
C€8, from my own memory and observa- 
tion, of events imputed to the profound 
ikill and addrefs of a miniiler, which in 
reali^ were either the meet die<^ of 
negligence, weaknefs, humour» paiHon, 
or pride, or at beft, but the natural <x>ur{e 
of things left to themfelves. 

During this very fefCon of parliament 
a moft ingenious gentleman, who hath 
much credit with thofe in power, would 
tiecds toe it, that inthelate dt£^ni)00$ 

at 
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at court, which grew too high to be any 
longer a fecret, the whole matter was 
carried with the utmoft dexterity on one 
fide, and with manifeft ill condud on 
the other. To prove this he made ufe 
of the moft plaudble topicks, drawn from 
the nature and difpofition of the feveral 
perfons concerned, as well as of her ma- 
jefty ; .all which he knows as much of as 
any man : and gave me a detail of the 
whole with fuch an appearance of pro- 
bability, as committed to writing would 
pafs for an admirable piece of fecret hif- 
tory. Yet I am at the fame time convin- 
ced by the ftrongeft reafons, that the if- 
fue of thofe diffenfions, as to the part 
they had in the court and houfe of lords, 
was partly owing to very different caufesj 
and partly to the iituation of affairs, from 
whence in that conjundure they could not 
eaiily terminate otherwife than they did, 
whatever unhappy confequences they may 
have for the future. 

In like manner I have heard a phyfi- 
cian pronounce with great gravity, that 
h& had cured fo many patients of malig' 
nant fevers, and a$ many more of the 

fmaU-: 
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Fmall-pox; whereas in truth nine parts 
in ten of thofe who recovered, owed theif 
lives to the ftrength of nature and a good 
conftitution, while fuch a one happened 
to be their dcdor. 

But, while it is fo difficult to learn the 
fprings and motives of fome fad:s,' and (o 
eafy to forget the circumftances of others, 
it is no wonder they fhould be fo grofly 
mifreprefcnted to the publick by curioua 
iriquifitive heads, who proceed altogether 
upon conjedlurcSj and in realbning upon 
affairs of ftate are fure to be miftaken by 
fearching too deep. And as I have known 
this to be the frequent error of many o- 
thers, fo I am fure it hatli been perpetu* 
ally mine, whenever 'I have attempted 
to djfcover the caufes of political events " 
by refinement and conjedture ; which I 
muft acknowledge hath very much abated 
my veneration for what they call arcana * 
imperii \ .whereof I dare pronounce, that 
the fewer there are in any adminiftration, 
it is juft fo much the better. 

What I have hitherto fnid, hath by no 
means been intended to detrad from the 
qualities requifite in thofe, who are trufted' 

B b with. 
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with the adminiflration of publick afFairs \ 
oii the contrary, 1 know no (lation of life, 
where great abilities and virtues of all 
kinds are fo highly neccflary, and where 
the want of any is fo quickly or univerfal- 
ly kit. A great minifter hath no virtue 
for which the publick may not be the bet- 
ter, nor any defe<fl by which the publick 
is not certainly a fufferer. I h^ve known 
more than once or twice within four years 
part, an omilfipn, in appearance very 
fmall, prove almoil fatal to a whole 
fcheme, and very hardly retrieved*. It • 
is not always fufficient for the pcrfon at 
the helm, that he is intrepid in his na- 
ture, free from any tincture of avarice or 
corruption, and that he hath great natu- 
ral and acquired abilities.- 

1 never thought the reputation of much 
fecrecy was a charader of any advantage 
to a minifter, becaiife it put all other 
men upon their guard to be as fecret as 
he, and was confcquently the occafion 
that perfons and things were always mif- 
reprefented to him : becaufe likewife too 
great an aJTedation of fecrecy is ufually 
thought to be attended with thofe little 
intrigues and refinements, which among 
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the vulgar denominate a man a great po- 
]itidan ; but among others is aptj whe* 
ther defervedly or noj to acquire the o- 
pinion bf cunning : a talent, which dif- 
fers as much from the true knowledge of 
government, as that of an attorney from 
an able lawyer. Neither indeed am I 
altogether convinced, that this habit of 
multiplying fecrets may not be carried on 
lb far as to flop that communication^ 
which is neceflary in fome degree aniong 
all who have any confiderable part in the 
management of publick affairs : becaufe I 
have obferved the inconveniencies arifing 
from d want of love between thofe who 
were to give diredions, to Ifave been of 
as ill confequence, as any that could hap- 
pen from the difcovery of fecrets. I 
luppofe, when a building is to be ered* 
ed, the model may be the contrivance 
only of one head ; and it is fufficient 
that the under-workmen be ordered 
to cut flones into certain fhapes, and 
place them in certain politions : but the 
ieveral mafter- builders muft have fbme 
general knowledge of the dclign, with- 
out which they can give no orders at all;. 

B b 2 And^ 
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And, indeed, I do not know a greater 
mark of an able minifter, than that of 
rightly adapting the feveral faculties cf 
men j nor is any thing more to be la- 
mented than the impradicablenefs of do- 
ing this in any great degree under our 
prefent circuniftances, while fo many 
fhut themfelves out by adhering to a 
fa<Stion, and while the court is enflaved 
to the impatience of others, who defire 
to fell their vote, or their intereft, as 
dear as they can. But whether this hath 
not been fubmitted to more than was 
iieceflary, whether it hath not been dan- 
gerous in the example, and pernicious in 
the pradice, I will leave to the enquiry 
of thofe who can better determine. 

It may be matter of no little admira- 
tibn to confider in fome lights the ftate 
of alffairs among us for four years paft. 
The queen finding herfelf and the majo- 
rity of her kingdom grown weary of the 
avarice and infoience, the miftaken po- 
liticks,, and deftrudtive principles of her 
former minifters ; calls to the fervice of 
the publick another fet of men, who by 
confeilion of their enemies had equal a- 

bilities 
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bilities at leaft with their predeceflbrs; 
whofe intereft made it neceffary for them 
(ahhough thtir inclinations had been o- 
therwife) to ad upon thofe maxims which 
were moft agreeable to the conftitution 
in church and ftate ; whofe birth and 
patrimonies gave them weight in the na- 
tion ; and who (I fpeak oF thofe who 
were to have the chief part in affairs) 
had long lived under the ftrideft bonds 
of friendfhip : vyith all tliefe advantages 
fupported by a vaft majority of the land^ 
ed intereft, and the inferior clergy al- 
moft to a man, we have fcveral timeJs 
feen the prcfent adminiftration in the 
gre^teft diftrefs, and very near the brink 
of ruin, ton-ether with the caufe cf the 
church and monarchy committed to their 
charge ; neither doth it appear to me at ' 
the minute I am now writing, that their 
power or duration are upon any tolerable; 
foot of fecurity : which I do not fo much 
impute to the addrefs and induftry of 
their enemies, as to fome failures among 
themf(?lves, which I think have been lull 
as vifible in their caufes as their effedls. 
Nothing hath given me greater indig- 
B b 3 nation 
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nation than to behold a miniftry, who 
came with the advantages I have reprc-r 
lented, aiSing ever (ince upon the delen- 
five in the houfe of lords with a majority 
on their fide, and indead of calling others 
to account, as it was reafbnably exped- 
ed, mifpcnding their time and lofing 
ixiany opportunities of doing good, be- 
caufe a ftruggling fad:ion kept them con- 
tinually in play. This courage among th? 
adverfaries of the court was infpired in- 
to them by various incidents, lor every 
one of which I think the minifterfy or, (if 
that was the cafe) the minifter alone is to 
anfwcr. 

For, firft, that race of politicians, who 
in the cant phrafe are called the wbim- 
Jicals^, was never fo numerous, or at 
leaft fo adive, as it hath been fincc the 
great change at court ; many of thole; 
Who pretended wholly to be in with the 
principles upon which her majefty and her 

* WhimHcals, were tories of the fuccel&on they joined the 

who had been eager for the whigs and declared diredly a« 

conclufion of the peace till the galnft their party* and affed- 

treaties were 4>erie£led, then cd in moft other points a moft 

they could come up to no d- glorious neutrality. See B»lm% 

teO. approbation ; in the cla- Lett, to fFynd. p. 48, 49. 
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new fervants proceeded, either abfenting 
themftlves with the utmoft indifference,- 
in thofe conjtindures whereon the whole 
caufe depended, or fiding diredly with 
the enemy. 

I very well remember, when this mi- 
niftry was not above a year old, there, 
was a little murmuring among fuch as are 
called the higher tories or churchmen, 
that quicker progrefs was not made in 
removing thofe of the difcontent^d party 
qut of employments. I remember iike- 
wi(e, the reafonings upon this matter 
were various, even among many who 
were allowed to know a good deal of the 
infide of the court ; fome fuppofed the 
queen was at firft prevailed pn to make? 
that great change with no other view, 
than that of ading for the future upon ai 
moderating Jcheme in order to reconcile 
both parties ; and I believe there might 
poflibly have been fome grounds for thi« 
fuppofition. Others conceived tiie em-^ 
ptoyments were left undifpofed of, in or- 
der to keep alive the hopes of many mor^^ 
impatient candidates than ever could be 
gratified. This hath fince been looked on 

B b 4 as 
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as a very high ftrain of politicks, and to 
have fucceeded accordingly ; becaufe it 
is the opinion of many, that the nume- 
rous pretenders to places would never 
have been kept in order, if all expeda- 
tion had been cut off. Others were yet 
more refined ; and thought it neither 
wife nor fafe wholly to extinguifli alj 
oppofition from the other fide ; becaufe 
in the nature of things it was abfolutcly 
neceflary that there fhould be parties in 
an EngliJJj parliament ; and a faction al- 
ready odious to the people might be fuf- 
fered to continue with lefs danger, than 
any new one that could arife^ To con- 
firm this it was faid, that the majority in 
the houfe of commons was too great on 
the fide of the high-church, and began to 
form themfelves intcJ a body (by the name 
of the OEiober-club) in order to put the 
miniftry under fubjedion- Laftly, the 
danger of introducing too great a number 
of unexperienced men at once into office, 
was urged as an irrefragable reafon for 
making changes by flow degrees. To dif- 
card an able officer from an employment, 
or part of a commiffion, where the reve- 

' nue 
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nue or trade were concerned, for no other 
reafon but differing in fome principles of 
government, might be of terrible confe- 
quence. 

However it is certain, that none of 
thele excules were able to' pafs among 
men, who argued only from the principles 
of general reafon. For firft, they looked 
upon all fchemes of Gomprehenfion to be 
as vifionary and impofTible in the flate, 
as in the church. Secondly, while the 
Ipirit raifed by the tryal of Dr. Sacheverell 
continued in motion, men were not fo 
keen upon coming in themfelves, as to 
fee their enemies out^ and deprived of all 
aflHlance to do mifchief : and it is urged 
further, that this general ambition of 
hunting after places grew chiefly from 
feeing them fo long undi/pofed of, and 
from too general an encouragement by 
promifes to all, who were thought capa- 
ble of doing either good or hurt. Third- 
ly, the fear of creating another party in 
cafe the prefent faction were wholly fub- 
dued, was in the opinion of plain men, 
and m regard to the fltuation of our af- 
fairs, too great 9. facriflce of the nation's 

fafety 
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fafety to ^t genius of politicks j confider* 
ing how much was to be done, and how 
little time might probably be allowed. 
Beiides, the divifion of a houle of com- 
mons into court and country ^^xtitSy which 
was the evil they feemed to apprehend, 
could never be dangerous to a good mi- 
niftry, who had the true intcreft and con- 
fiitution of their country at heart : as for 
the apprehenfion of too ^eat a majority 
in the houfe of commons, it appeared 
to be fo vain, that upon fome points of 
importance the court was hardly able to 
procure one. And the OSfober-cluHy which 
appeared fo formidable at firfl to (qme 
politicians, proved in the fequel to be the 
chief fupport of thofe who fufpeded them. 
It was likewife very well known that the 
greateft part of thofe men, whom the for- 
mer miniftry left in poflefllon of employ- 
ments, were loudly charged with infiim- 
ciency or corruption, over and above their , 
obnoxious tenets in religion and govern- 
ment ; fo that it would have been a mat- 
ter of fome difficulty to make a worfe 
choice: befides, that plea for keeping 
^letiof fadibus priacipres in employmeBt 

lipoiX 
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upon the Icore of their abilities, waa 
thopght to be extended a little too fap, 
and con(b-ued to take in all employments 
whatfocver, although many of them re- 
quired no more abilities than would ferve 
to qualify a gentlcman-ufher at covjrt : 
fo that this laft excufe for the very flow 
fieps made in difarming the adverl^ies of 
the crown, Was allowed indeed to have 
more plaufibility, but le^ truth, than aoy 
of the former. 

I do not here pretend to condemn thj3 
counfels or a^ioos of tHe preient mioiftry : 
their fafety and intereft are vii^bly ignited 
with, thofe of the publick, thjey are per- 
£bns of unqueftionable- abilities, altogetrkeii 
unfufpe&ed of avarice .or corruption, ^n4 
^ave the ^dY(\fiXa.ge to b^ further r econv* 
mended by the dread an4. hatred of thie 
Qf^fite faSion. Howev^, it is mafiifeft 
that the zeal ol* their friends hath been 
cooling towaxds them fcf^ above two y^ars 
paft : they b^e been fjFeq^ently de(erte4 
or diftrcfled upon the moft prei&Kig Qc^ 
cailons, asbd i^eiy: near gi^iog vip i^ 4e» 
^paif : tbfiif «bftra^i!5 l|a^ been o^n 

ju(Uc? 
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juftice in both hou{es by fcurrilous and 
enraged orators ; while their neareft 
friends, and even thc^ who muft have a 
ihare in their difgrace, never offered a 
word in their vindication. 

When I examine with myfclf what oc- 
6a{ions the miniftry may have given for 
this coldnefs, inconftancy and difcontent 
among their friends, I at the fame time 
recoiled the various conjcdures, reafon- 
ings and fufpicions, which have run fo 
freely for three years paft, concerning the 
deflgns of the court : I do not only mean 
fuch ConjedureSj as are bcwn in a cofFce- 
houfe, or invented by the malice of a 
party ; but alfo the concluflons (however 
miftaken) of wife and good men, whofe 
quality and ftation fitted them to under- 
ftand the reafon of publick proceedings, 
and in whofe power it lay to recommend 
or difgrace an adminiflration to the peo- 
ple. I mufl therefore take the boldnefs to 
aflert, that all thefe difcontents, how ruin- 
ous foever they may prove in the confe- 
quences, have moft unneceflarily arifen 
from the wantof a due communication and 
concert. Every man muft have a light 
' fug- 
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fufficient for the length of the way he is 
appointed to go : there is a degree of con- 
fidence due to all ftations ; and a petty 
conftable will neither ad chearfully or 
wifely without that fliare of it which pro- 
perly belongs to him : although the main 
fpring in a watch be out of fight, there 
is an intermediate communication be- 
tween it and the fmallefl wheel, or elffc 
no ufcful motion could be performed. 
This referved myflerious way of ading 
upon points, where there appeared not the 
leaft occafion for it, and towards perfons, 
who at leaft, in right of their pofts, ex- 
peded a more open treatment, was im- 
puted to fome hidden defign, which every 
man conjedured to be the very thing he 
was moft afraid of. Thofe who profefled 
the height of what is called the church 
principle, fufpeded, that a comprebenfion 
was intended, wherein the moderate men 
on both fides might be equally employed. 
Others went farther, and dreaded fuch a 
comprehenlion, as diredly tended to bring 
the old exploded principles and perfons 
once more into play. Again, fome affec- 
ted 
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ted to be uneafy about the fucceilion, and 
jeemed to thiak theie was a view of in* 
troducing that perron, whatever he i%. 
who pretends to ckim the crown by ia- 
heritance. Others, efpecially of late, fur- 
xnifed on the contrary, that the demands 
of the houfe oi' Hanover were induftri- 
ou^y fomented by fonie in power, with- 

dut thc.privityof the or — — . Now, 

although thefe accufations were tooincon- 
fiftent to be all of th^m true, yet they 
were malicioufly fuflered to pafs, and 
thereby took off much of that popularity^ 
which thofe at the helm ftood in need of 
to iupport them under the difficulties of 
a long perplexing negociation, a daily ad- 
dition of publick debts, and an exhaufted 
treafury. 

But the efFeds of this myftical mannet 
of proceeding did not end herei for, the 
late d^eafions between the great men at 
court (which have been, for fome time 
paft, the publick entertainment of every 
cof^-faoufe) are laid to have arifen from 
the fame fountain ; while on one fide very 
great rcferve, and certainly very great re- 

fcnt-» 
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fentment on the other *, if we may believe 
general report (for I pretend to know no 
farther) have enflanied animoiities to fuch 
a height, as to make all reconcilement 
impradicable. Suppofing this to be true, 
it may Terve for a great leflbn of humili- 
ation to mankind, to behold the habits 
«nd pafHons of mcii otherwife highly 
^ccomplifhed) triumphing over intereft, 
friendfnip^ honour, and their own per- 
fonal fafety, as well as that of their coun- 
try, and probably of a moft gracious prin- 
cefs who hath entrufted it to them. A 
fhip's crew quarreling in a ftorm, or while 
their enemies are within gun-(hot, is but 
a faint idea of this fatal in&tuation : of 
which, although it be hard to fay enough, 
fome people may think perhaps I have al- 
ready faid too much. 

Since this unhappy incident, the de- 
fertion of firiends and lofs of reputation 
have been fo great, that I do notice how 
the minifters could have continued man^ 
weeks in their ftations, if their oppofers 
of all kinds had agreed about tht method^ 

• Lord Or/ord'^ refcrve was the caufc of Bslinghnki^t rc- 
ibittment. 
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by which, they fliould be ruined : and 
their prefcrvation hitherto ieems to re* 
femble his, who had two poifbns given 
him together of contrary operations. 
^ It may feem very impertinent in one of 
my level to point out to thofe, who fit at the 
helm, what courfc they ought to fteen I 
know enough of courts to be fcnfible, how 
mean an opinion great minifters have of 
moft men's underftanding ; to a degree, 
that in any other fcience would be called 
the groflcft pedantry. > However, unlefs I 
offer my fentiments in this point, all I 
have hitherto faid, will be to no purpofe. 

The general wi(hes and delires of a 
people are perhaps more obvious to other 
men, than to minifters of ftate. There 
are two points of the highcft importance, 
wherein a very great majority of the king* 
dom appear perfedly hearty and unani* 
mous. Firft, that the church o^ England 
fhouid be prefer ved entire in all her rights, 
powers and privileges ; all doArines relat- 

. u^g ^o government difcouragcd, which fhe 
condemns ; all fchifms, feds and herefies 
difcoyntenanced and kept under due fub- 

jedion, as far as confifts with the lenity 

of 
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ttf our conftitution ; her open enemies 
(among whom I include at leaft diflenters 
of all denominations) not trufted with the 
ihialleft degree of civil or military power; 
and her fecret adverfarieS under the names 
of whigs, low-church, republicans^, mo- 
deration-men and. the like, receive no 
marks of favour from the crown, but 
what they (hould deferve by a fincere re-^ 
formation. 

Had this point been fteadilypurfued irtv. 
all its parts, for three years paft, and af- 
ferted as the avowed refolution of the 
court, there muft probably have been an 
end of fadion, which hath been able ever 
fince with fo much vigour to difturb and 
infult the admihiflration. 1 know very 
well, that fome refiners pretend to argue 
for the ufefulnefs of parties in fuch a go- 
vernment as ours : I have faid fomething 
of this already, and have heard a great 
many idle wife topicks upon the fubjedt* 
But 1 fhall not argue that matter at prc- 
fent : I fuppofe, if a man thinks it ne- 
ceflary to p/ay with a fefpent^ he will 
chufe one of a kind that is leaft mifchic- 
vous ; otherwife, although it appears to 

Ce be 
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be cruflied, it may have life enough to 
fling him to death. So, I think it is not 
iafe tampering with the prefent fadion, 
at leafl in this juhdure : firil, becaufe 
their principles and practices have been 
already very dangerous to the conftitu- 
tion in church and ftate : fccondly, be- 
caufe they are highly irritated with the lofs 
of their power, full of venom and ven- 
geance, and prepared to execute every 
thing that rage or malice can fuggcft: 
but principally, becaufe they have pre- 
vailed by mifreprefentations and other 
artifices to make the fucceflbr . look upon 
them as the only perfons he can truft: 
upon which account they cannot be too 
foon, or too much difabled : neither will 
. England ever be fafe from the attempts 
of this wicked confederacy, until their 
ftrength and intereft fliall be fo far re- 
duced, that for the future it fhall not be 
in the power of the crown, although in 
conjundion with any rich and fadious 
body of men, to chufe an ill majority 
in the houfe of commons. 

One ftep very nccefiary to this great 
work will be to regulate the army, and 

chiefly 
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chiefly thofe troops which in their turns 
have the care of her majefty's perfori ; who 
are moit of them fitter to guard a prince 
under an high court of jujike^^ than feated 
on the throne. The peculiar hand of pro- ' 
vidence hath hitherto preferved her ma- 
jcfty, encompafled, whether fleeping or 
travelling, by her enemies : but fince re* 
ligion teacheth us, that providence ought 
not to be tempted, it is ill-vent;pring to 
truft that precious life any longer to thofe, 
who by their publick behaviour and dif- 
courfe difcover their impatience to fee it 
at an end ; that they may have liberty to 
be the inftruments of glutting at once the 
revenge of their patrons and their own. 
It fliould be well remembered, what a 
fatisfadtion thefe gentlemen (after the ex- 
ample of their betters) were fo fanguine 
to exprefs upon the queen's laft iilneft 
at Wind/or J and what threatenings they 
ufed of refufing to obey their general, in 
cafe that illnefs had proved fatal. Nor 
do I think it a want of charity to fufped, 
that in fuch an evil day an enraged fac- 
tion would be highly pleafed with the 
power of the fword, and with great con- 

Cc 2 nivance 
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nivance leave it fo long iinftieathcd, un- 
til they were got rid of their moft for- 
midable advcrfaries. In the mean time 
it muft be a very melancholy profped, 
that whenever it ftiall pleafe God to vifit 
us with this calamity, thofe who are paid 
to be defenders of the civil power, will 
ftand ready for any a£l^s of violence, that 
a 'Junta compofed of the greateft enemies 
to the conftitution (hall think fit to en- 
join them. 

The other point of great importance 
is the fecurity of the proteftant fucceflion 
in the houfe of Hanover : not from any 
partiality to that illuftrious houfe, fur- 
ther than as it hath had the honour to 
mingle with the blood royal of England, 
and is the neareft branch of our regal line 
reformed from popery. This point hath 
one advantage over the former, that both 
parties profefs to defire the fame bleffing 
for poftcrity, but differ about the means 
of fecuring it. From whence it hath come 
to pafs, that the proteftant fucceflion, in 
appearance the defire of the whole nation, 
hath proved the greateft lopick of (lander, 
jealcufy, fufpicion and difcontent. 

I have 
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I have been .fo curious to afk feveral 
acquaintance among the oppofite party, 
whether they, or their leaders, did really 
fufpe<a there had been ever any defign in 
the miniftry to weaken the fucceflion in 
favour of the pretender, or of any other 
perfon whatfoever. Some of them freely 
anfwered in the negative : others were of 
the fame opinion, but added, they did not 
know what might be done in time, and 
upon farther provocations ; others again 
feemed to believe the affirmative, but 
could never produce any plaufible grounds 
for their belief. 1 have likewife been af- 
fured by a perfon of fome confequence, 
that during a very near and conflant fa- 
miliarity with the great men at court for 
four years paft, he never could obferve, 
even in thofe hours of converfation where 
there is ufually leaft reftraint, that one 
word ever paiTcd among them to fhew a 
diflike to the prefcnt fettlement ; although 
they would fometimes lament, that the 
falfe reprefentatipns of their's and the 
kingdom's enemies had made fome im- 
prcflions in the mind of the fucceflbr. As 
to my own circle of acquaintance I can 
Cc 3 fafely 
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fafely affirm, that excepting thofe who are 
nonjurors by profeffion, I have not met 
with above two perfons \yho appeared to 
have any fcruples concerning the prefent 
limitation of the crown. I therefore think 
it may very impartially be pronounced, 
that the number of thofe, who wifhto fee 
the fon of the abdicated prince upon the 
throne, is altogether inconliderable. And 
further, I believe it will be found, that 
there are none who (b much dread any 
attempt he (hall make for the recovery of 
his imagined rights, as the Roman-Catbo- 
licks of England'y who love their freedom 
and properties too well to defire his en- 
trance by a French army, and a field of 
blood ; who muft continue upon the fame 
foot if he changeth his religion, and mufl 
exped to be thefirft and greateft fufFerers 
if he fliould happen to fail. 

As to the perfon of this nominal prince, 
he lies under all manner of difadvantages : 
the vulgar imagine him to have been a 
child impofed upon the nation by the 
fraud u'eiit zejl of his parents and their 
bigotted counfellors ; who took fpecial 
care, againfl all the rules of common po- 
licy, 
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licy, to educate him in their hateful fu- 
perflition, fucked 4n with his milk and 
confirmed in his manhood, too ftrong to 
be now (liaken by Mr. L'ejley * ; and a 
counterfeit converfion will be too grofs to 
pafs upon the kingdom, after what we 
have feen and fufFered from the like prac- 
tice in his father. He is likewife faid to 
be of weak intellectuals, and an unfound 
conftitution : he was treated contemptibly 
enough by the young princes of Franccy 
even during the war; is now wholly neg- 
leded by that crown, and driven to live 
in exile upon a fmall exliibition : he is ut- 
terly unknown in ^nglandy which he left 
in the cradle : his father's friends are moft 
of them dead, the reft antiquated or poor. 
Six. and twenty years have almoft paft fince 
the revolution^ and the bulk of thofe who 
are now moft in adion either at court, in 
parliament, or publick offices^ were then 
boys at fchool or the univerfities, and look 
upon that great change to have happened 

* Ltjlty was a nonjuring of parliament in London^ in 

clergyman, who wrote a letter praife and. on behalf of his 

from Barltduc in Lorra'm, the prince. The letter was printed 

pilace of the pretender's refi- and publickly handed about in 

dencC) addieiied to a member London, 

C c 4 during 
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during a period of time for which they 
are not accountable. The logick of the 
higheft tories is now, that this was the 
eftabliftiment they found, as foon as they 
arrived to a capacity of judging ; that 
they had no hand in turning out the late 
king, and therefore have no crime to 
anfwer for, if it were any : that the in- 
heritarxe to the crown is fixed in purfq- 
ance of laws made ever fince their re- 
membrance, by which all papifts are ex- 
cluded, and they have no other rule to 
goby: that they will no'* more difpute 
king If^illiam the Third's tide, than king 
William the Firfi\ ; fince they muft 
have recourfe to hiftory for both : that 
they have been inflrudted in the do<^rines 
pf paflive obedience, non-refiftance, and 
hereditary right, and |ind them all ne- 
ceflary for preicrving the prefent cfla- 
blifhment in church and flate, and for 
continuing the fucceflion in the houie of 
Hanover t and muft in their own opi- 
nion renounce all thofe dodrines by 
fctting up any other title to the crown. 
This, I fay, feems to be the political 
(ree4 of all the high-principled men I 

hav? 
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hare for fome time met with of forty 
years old and under ; which ahhough I 
do not pretend to juftify in every part, 
yet I am fure it fets the protcftant fuccef- 
fion upon a much firmer foundation, 
than all the indigefted fchcmes of thofe 
who profefs to ad upon what they call 
revolution principles. 

Neither fliould it perhaps be foon for- 
gotten, that during the greateft licenti- 
oufnefs of the prcfs, while the facred cha- 
rader of the queen was every day infulted 
in fadious papers and ballads, not the 
leaft refleding infinuation ever appeared 
againft the Hanover family, "whatever oc- 
cafion was offered to intemperate- pens 
by the rafhnefs or indifcretion of one or 
two minifters from thence. 

From all thefe coniiderations I muft 
therefore lay it down as an unconteftable 
truth, that the fucceflion to thefe king- 
doms in the illuftriou^ houfe of Hanover 
is as firmly fecured as th^ nature of the 
thing can poffibly admit ; by the oaths 
of all thofe who are entrufled with any 
office, by the very principles of tho& 
who are termed the bigh-cburcby by the 

general 
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general inclinations of the people, by the 
infignificancy of that perfon who claims 
it from inheritance, and the little aflif* 
tance he caa expe(^ either from princes 
abroad or adherents at home. 

However, fince the virulent oppofers 
of the queen and her adminiftration have 
fo far prevailed by their emifTaries at the 
court of HamveYy and by their pra(5tices 
upon one or two ignorant, unmannerly 
fnejfengers from thence, as to make the 
eUBor defire fomc farther fecurity, and 
fend over a metTtorial here to that end : 
the great queftion is how to give reafbna- 
ble fatisfadion to his highnefs, and (what 
is infinitely of greater confequence) at the 
fame time coniult the honour and iafety 
of the queen, whofe quiet fojfeffion is of 
much more confequence to us of the jwe- 
fent age, than his reverjton. The fub- 
flance of his memorial^ ul retain it right, 
is to defire that fome one of his family 
might live in Englandy with fuch a main- 
tenance as is ufuai to thofe of the royal 
blood, and that certain titles ihould be 
conferred upon the reft according to an- 
tieat cultom. The memorial doth not 

ipccify 
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fpecify which of the family fliould be in-r 
vited to refide here ; and if it had, I be- 
lieve however, her majefty would have 
looked upon it as a circumftance left to 
her own choice. 

But, as all this is moil manifeiUy un- 
ncceflary in itfelf, and only in compli- 
ance with the miftaken doubts of a pre- 
fumptive heir; fb the nation would (to 
fpeak in the language of Mr. SteelJ Ex- 
pect, that her majefty fliould be made 
perfectly eafy from that fide for the fu- 
ture; no more to be alarmed with ap- 
prehenfions of vifiiSy or demands ofwrits^ 
where * fhe hath not thought fit to give 
any invitation. The nation would like-? 
wife expeBy that there fbould be an end 
of all private commerce between that 
court and the leaders of a party here ; 
and, that his eledoral highnefs fhould 
declare himfelf entirely fatisfied widi all 
her majefty 's proceedings, her treaties of 
peace and commerce, her alliances a- 
broad, her choice of minifters at home, 

* Baron SthutXy envoy ex- of CambriJgtt and it was ex- 

traordinaiy from the eledor <peAed that his highnefs would 

of Hanever, demanded a writ have made a vifit to the couit 

for the eledoral prince to (it of Landm. 
in the houfe of 'peers as dulce 
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and particularly in her moft gracious con- 
defceniions to his requefl : that he would 
upon all proper occafions, and in the moft 
publick manner, difcover his utter dif- 
.. like of fadtious perfons and principles, 
but efpecially of that party, which un- 
der the pretence or flielter of his protec- 
tion hath fo long difquieted the king- 
dom : and laftly, that he would acknow- 
ledge the goodnefs of the queen, andjuf- 
ticc of the nation, in fo fully feouring 
the fucceflion to his family. 

It is indeed a problem which I could 
never comprehend, why the court of 
Hanovery who have ^11 along thought 
themfelves fo perfedly fecurc in the af- 
fedions, the principles, and the profef- 
iions of the Itm-church party, (hould not 
have endeavoured, according to the ufual 
politicks of princes, to gain over thoie 
who were rcprefented as their enemies ; 
fince thefe fuppofed enemies had made 
{<> many advances, were in poilenion of 
all the power, had framed the very fet- 
tlement to which that illuilrious family 
owes Its claim ; had all of them abjured 
the prctepder; were now employed in 

the 
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the great offices of ftate, and compofed 
a majority in both houfes of parliament* 
Not to mention, that the queen herfelf, 
with the bulk of the landed gentry and 
commonalty throughout the kingdom, 
were of the number. This one would 
think might be a flrength fufficient not 
only to obJiruEi but to befiow a fucceffion : 
and fince the prefumed heir could not 
but be pcrfedly fecure of the other party, 
whofe greateft avowed grievance was the 
pretended danger of his future rights ; it 
might therefore furely have been worth 
his while to have made at lead one ftep 
towards cultivating a fair correfpondence 
with the power in pofleHion. Neither 
could thofe, who are called his friends, 
have blamed him, or with the leaft de- 
cency enter into any engagements for 
defeating his title. 

But why ihay not the reafons of this 
proceeding in the eledor be diredly con- 
trary to what is commonly imagined? 
Methinks I could endeavour to believe, 
that his highnefs is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with both parties; is convinced, that 
no true member of the church of Eng- 
land- 
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land can eafily be fhaken in his princi- 
ples of loyalty, or forget the obb'gation 
of an oath, by any provocation. That 
tbefe are therefore the people he intends 
to rely upon, and keeps only fair with 
the others from a true notion he hath of 
their dodrines, which prompt them to 
forget their duty upon every motive of 
intereil: or ambition. If this conje<Slure 
be right, his highnefs cannot fiire but 
entertain a very high efteem of fuch mi« 
nifters, who continue to ad: under the 
diead and appearance of a fuccedbr's ut- 
moft diipleafure, and the threats of an 
enraged fa^ion, whom he is fuppofed a- 
lone to favour, and to be guided entire- 
ly in his judgment of Britt/b affairs and 
perfons by their opinions. 

But to return from this digreffion : 
the prefence of that infant prince * among 
us could not, I think, in any fort be in- 
conOflent with the fafety of the queen j 
he would be in no danger of being cor- 
rupted in his principles, or expofed in 
his perfon by vicious companions ; he 

* The- infant prince was cholen to refide here in con« 
the fi>n of the elfSoral prince fequence of the memoiiaL See 
of HanevtTt who might be p. 250. 

could 
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could be at the head of no fadious clubs 
and cabals, nor be attended by a hired 
rabble, which his flatterers might re- 
prefent as popularity. He would have 
none of that impatience which the frailty 
ef human nature gives to expeding heirs. 
There would be no pretence for men to 
make their court by affedling German 
modes and refinements in drefs or beha- 
viour : nor would there be an occasion of 
infinuating to him, how much more hit 
levee was frequented, than the anti-cham» 
bers of St. James s. Add to all this, the 
advantages of being educated in our rclir- 
gion, laws, language, manners, nature 
of the government, each fo very diffe- 
rent from thofe he would leave behind. 
By which likewife he might be highly 
ufcful to his father, if that prince fhould 
happen to furvive her majefly. 

The late king William^ who after his 
marriage with the lady Mary of Rngm 
landy could have no probable expeda- 
tion of the crown, and very little evca 
of being a queen's hufband (the duke of 
York having a young wifej was no ftran*- 
ger to our language or manners, and 

went 
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went often to the chapel of his princefs ) 
which I obferve the rather, becaufe I 
could heartily wi/h the like difpofition 
were in another court, and becaufe it 
znay be difagreeable to a prince to take 
up new dodrines on a fudden, or (peak 
to his fubjcds by an interpreter. 

An ill natured or inquidtive man may 
fiill, perhaps, defire to preis the quef- 
tion further by afkingj what is to be 
done, in cafe it fhould fo happen, that 
this malevolent working party at home 
hath credit enough with the court of 
Hanover to continue the fufpicion, jea-* 
louiy, and uneafinefs there againft the 
queen and her miniftry ; to make fuch 
demands be ftill infifted on, as- are by 
no means thought proper to be complied 
with ; and in the mean time to ftand at 
arm's length with her majefty, and in 
clofe conjundion with thofe who oppofe 
her. 

I take the anfwer to be eafy : in all 
contefts the fafeft way is to put thofe, wc 
difpute with, as much /;; the wrong as 
we can. When her majefty fhall have 
ofFered fuch or the like concefHons as I 

have 
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jiave above mentioned, in order to re- 
move thofe {cruples artificially raifed in 
the mind of the ex pedant heir, and to 
divide him from that fadion by which 
he is fuppofed to have been mifled ; (he 
hath done as much as any prince can doi 
and more than any other would probably 
do in her cafe \ and will be juftified be-^ 
fore God and man^ whatever be the e- 
vent. The equitable part of thofe, who 
now fide again ft the court, will proba- 
bly be more temperate 5 and, if a due 
difpatch be made in placing the civil and 
military power in the hands of fuch as 
wifh well to the conftitution, it cannot 
be any way for the quiet or intereft of a 
fucceflbr to gratify fo fmall a fadion, as 
will probably then remain, at the ex- 
pence of a much more numerous and 
confiderable part of his fubjeds. Nei- 
ther do I fee how the principles of fuch 
a party, either in religion cr govern- 
ment, will prove very agreeable, bc- 
caufe I think Luther and Calvin feem to 
have differed as much as any two among 
the reformers : and, becaulc a German 
prince will probably be fufpicious of 

D d thofe, 
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thpfe, who think they can never deprcfs 
the prerogative enough. 

But fuppofing, once for all, as far as 
pofiible, that the eleSior fhould utterly 
refufe to be upon any terms of confi- 
dence with the prefent niiniftry, and all 
others of their principles, as enemies to 
him and the fucccffion ; nor caiy with 
the queen herfelf : but upon fuch con- 
ditions as will not be thought conjtftmt 
with her Jcifety and honour : and conti- " 
nue to place all his hope$ and truft in 
the difcontented party, I think it were 
humbly to be wiftied, that whenever 
the fucceflion fhall take place, the al- 
terations intended by the new prince 
fhould be made by himfelfy and not by 
his deputies : becaufe I am of opinion, 
that the claufe empowering the fuccefTor 
to appoint a latent^ unlimited number, 
additional to the feven regents named in 
the aSt, went upon a fuppofition, that 
iSa.t fecret committee would be of fuch, 
whofe enmity and contrary principles dif- 
pofcd them to confound the refl. King 
fVilliamy whofe title was much more 
controverted than that of her majefly's 

fucceflbr 
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Tiicceflbr can ever probably bej did for 
ieveral years leave the adtniniftratibp of 
the kingdom in the hatids of lords jufti* 
ces, during the heighth of a war, and while 
the abdicated prince himfeif was frequeiit^ 
ly attempting fin invafion i ftoih whentd 
one might imagine, that the regents ap- 
pointed by parliament Updii the demife 
of the crown would be able to keep this 
peace during an abfence of a few weeks 
without any colleagues. However, I am 
pretty Confident that the only reafon, why 
a power was given of chuling dormant 
Viceroysj was to takfe away all pretence 
of a neceflity to invite over any Gi the fa- 
mily hercj during her majefty's life; 
So that I do not well apprehend what 
arguments the ileSiot can u(e to infift 
upon both* 

To conclude 5 the only vt'ay of Iccur- 
ing the conftitution iii church and (late^ 
and confequently this very proteftant fuc- 
cefllon ittelf, vvill be by leilening the 
power of our domeftic adverfaries z.i much, 
as can poffibly confift with the lenitjr of 
our government ; and, if this be not 
fpeedily done, it will be ealy to point 
D d 2 where 
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where the nation is to fix the blame* 
for we are well allured, that fince the 
account her mpjefty received of the ca- 
bals, the triumphs, the iofolent beha- 
viour of the whole fadion during her 
late illnefs at Wind/or^ (he hath been as 
willing to fee them deprived of all power 
to do mifchief, as any of her moft zea- 
lous and loyal fubjeds can defire. 
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VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

WE have juft enough religion to make 
us hate, but not enough to make 
us love one-another. 

Reflect on things paft, as wars, negb* 
ciations, faftions, etc. we enter fo lit-, 
tie into thofe interefts, that we wonder 
how men could poiljbly be fo bufy and 
concerned for things fo tranfitory ; look 
on the prefent times, we find the fame 
humour, yet wonder not at all. 

A wife man endeavours, by confider- 
ing all circumftances, to make cohjec-' 
tures, and form conclufions ; but the 
fmalleft accident intervening (and in the 
courfc of affairs it is impollible to fore- 
fee all) does often produce fuch .turn& 
and changes, that at laft he is juft as 
much in doubt of events as the moft ig- 
norant and unexperienced perfon. 

Pofitiveneis is a good quality for prea- 
chers and orators, becaufe he that would' 
obtrude his thoughts and reafons . upon a 
D d 3 multitude,^ 
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fnultitude, will convince others the more, 
as he appears convinced himfelf. 

How is it poflible to expcd that man- 
kind will take advice, when they will 
not fo much as take warning ? 

I forget whether advice be among the 
loft things, which Arijlo fays are to be 
found in the moon ; that and time ought 
\f> have been there. 

No preacher is liftencd to but time, 
which gives us the fame train and turn 
of thought, that elder people have tried in 
vain to put into our heads before. 

When we deOre or folUcit any thing, 
pur minds run wholly on the good iide 
pr circumftances of it ; when it is ob> 
tained, our minds run wholly on the 
bad ones. 

In a glafs'bqufi the workmen often 
fling in a fmall quantity of freAi coals, 
which feems tp difturb the fire, but very 
much enlivens it. This feems to allude 
\o a gentle ftirring of the pailipps, that 
the mind may not l^nguiifh. 

Religion feems tp have grown an in- 
fant with age^ and requires miracles tq 
nurie it, as it had in its infancy, 

' AU 
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All fits of pleafure are balanced by an 
equal degree of pain or languor ; it is 
like fpending this year part of the next 
year's revenue. 

The litter part of a wife man's life is 
taken up in curing the follies, prejudices, 
and falfe opinions he had contradcd in the 
former. 

Would a writer know how to behave 

himfelf with relation to pofterity, let him 

confider in old books what he finds that 

he is glad to know, and what omiflions 

, he moil laments. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain 
they give immortality to none but them- 
felves : it is Homer and Virgil we reve- 
rence and admire, not Achilles or JEneas, 
With hiftorians it is quite the contrary ; 
our thoughts are taken up with the ac- 
tions, perfons, and events we read, and 
we little regard the authors. 

When a true genius appears in the 
world, you may know him by this fign, 
that the dunces arc all in confederacy a- 
gaind him. 

Men who po&fs all the advantages of 

lif<?, are in a flate where there are many 

P d 4 accidents 
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accidents to difofder and difcompofc, but 
few to pleafe theni. 

It is unwife' to punifh cowards with 

ignominy ; for if they had regarded that, 

they would not have been cowards : 

' death is their proper punifliment, becaufe 

they fear it moft. 

The greateft inventions were produced 
in the times of ignorance ; as the ufe of 
the compafsy gunpcTiVtiery and printing \ 
and by the dulleft nation, as the Germans. 

One argument to prove that the com- 
mon relations of ghofls and fpeSlres are 
generally falfe, may be drawn from the 
opinion held, that fpirits are never fecn 
by more than one perfon at a time ; that 
is to fay, it feldom happens to above one 
perfon in a company to be poilcfled with 
any high degree of fpleen or melancholy. 

I am apt to think, that in the day of 
judgment there will be fmall allowance 
given to the wife for their want of morals, 
and to the ignorant for their want of faith, 
becaufe both arc without cxcufe. This 
renders the advantages equal of igno- 
rance and knowledge. But foirie fcruples 
in the wile, and fpnie vices in the igno- 

- rant, 
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rant, will perhaps be forgiven upon the 
ftrcngth of temptation to each. 

The value of fevcral circumftances in 
ftory leflens very much by diftance of 
time, though fome minute circumftan- 
ces are very valuable ; and it requires 
great judgment in a writer to diftinguifli. 
. It is grown a word of cburfe for wri- 
ters to fay, This critical age, as divines 
fay. This finful age. 

It is pleafant to obfervc how free the 
prefent age is in laying taxes on the next : 
Future ages Jhall talk of this ; this Jhali , 
be famous to all pojlerity^ whereas their 
time and thoughts will be taken up a- 
bout prefent things, as ours are now. 

The cameliotty who is faid to feed up- 
on nothing but air, hath of all animds 
the nimbleft tongue. 

When a man is made a fpiritual peer 
he lofcs his fir-name ; ~ when a temporal, 
his chriftian-name. 

It is in difputes as in armies, where 
the weaker fide fets upfalfc lights, and 
makes u great noifej to make the enemy 
believe them more numerous a)i4 Arong 
than thfcy really arc. 

Some 
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Some men, under the notions of weed- 
ing out prejudices, eradicate virtue, ho- 
nefly, and religion. 

In all well-inftituted commonwealths, 
care has been taken to limit mens pofTef- 
£ons ', which is done for many reafons, and 
among the reft, for one which perhaps is 
not often confidered, that when bounds 
are fee to mens deiires, after they have ac- 
quired as much as the laws will permit 
them, their private intereft is at an end, 
and they have nothing to do but to take 
care of the publiqk. 

There are but three ways for a man 
to revenge himfelf of the ceofure of the 
world ; to defpife it, to return the like, 
or to endeavour to live fo as to avoid it : 
the £rft of thefe is ufually pretended, the 
laft is almoft impoiTible,, the univerfal 
pradice is for the fecond* 

Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries 
beafts very feldom have horns, but in hot 
they have very large ones. This might 
I^ar a pleafant application. 

I never heard a £ner piece of iatire a- 
gainf^ lamtyers^ than that of aftrokgersy 
\f\isxi they pretend by rules of art to 
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tell when a fuit will end, and whether 
to the advantage of the plaintifF or de- 
fendant ; thus making the matter depend 
entirely upon the influence of the ftars, 
without the leaft regard to the merits of 
the caufe. 

The expreflion in Apocrypha about To-^ 
bit and his dog following him I have of- 
ten heard ridiculed, yet Homer has the 
fame words of Telemacbus more than once; 
and Virgil fays fomething like it of Evan- 
(ier. And I take the book of lobit to be 
partly poetical. 

J have known fome men poflefled of 
good qiralities, which were very fervice- 
able to others, but ufelefs to themfelves ; 
like a fun- dial on the front of a houfe, to 
inform the neighbours and pafTengers, but 
not the owner within* 

If a man would regifler all his opinions 
upon love, politicks, religion, learning, 
etc. beginning from his youth and fb go 
on to old age, what a bundle of inconfif- 
tencies and contradidions. would appear 
atlaft? 

What they do in heaven we are igtio- 
rant of; what they do npt we are told*ez- 

prefly. 
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prefly, that they neither marry, nor aiQ 
given in marriage. 

When a man obferves the choice of la- 
dies now-a-days in the difpenling of their 
favours, can he forbear paying fome ve- 
neration to the memory of thofe mares 
mentioned by Xempbon *, who, while 
their manes were on, that is, while they 
were in their beauty, would never admit 
the embraces of an afs. 

It is a miferable thing to live in fuf- 
pehcc ; it is the life of a fpider. 

Vive quidetfty pende tamerty improbay 
dixit, Ovid Metani. 

The ftoical fcheme of fupplying our 
wants by lopping off our deures, is like 
cutting off our feet when we want (hoes. 

Phyficians ought not to give their judg- 
ment of religion, for the fame reafon that 
butchers are not admitted to be jurors up- 
on life and death. 

*rhe reafon, why fo few marria^ are; 
happy, is becaufe young ladies fpehd their 
time in making nets, not in making cages'. 

If a man will obierve as he walks thq 

• PtR» Ejuiftri. 

ftrccts,^ 
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ilreets, I believe be will find the merrieft 
countenances in mourning- coaches. 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to a6t 
with prudence, than a misfortune that is 
attended with (hame and guilt. 

The power of fortune is confefled only 
by the miferable; for the happy impute 
all their fuccefs to prudence or merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing 
the m^aneft offices ; fo climbing is per- 
formed in the faiiifc pofture with creeping. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts 
thofe moft whom he loves beft. 

Cenfure is the tax a man pays to the 
. publick for being eminent. 

Although men are accuied for not 
knowing their own weaknefs, yet perhaps 
as few know their own ftrength. It is in 
men as in foils, where fometimes there is 
a vein of gold which the owner knows 
not of, 

Satire is reckoned the eafieft of all wit ; 
but I take it to be otherwife in very bad 
times : for it is as hard to fatirize well a 
man of diftinguifiied vices, as to praile 
well a man of diftinguifhed virtues. It is 

eafy 
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eafy enough to do either to people of mo- 
derate chanu^ers. 

Invention is the talent of youth, and 
judgment of age ; fo that our judgment 
grows harder to pleafe, when we have 
fewer things to ofFcr it : this goes through 
the whole commerce of life. When we 
are old, our friends find it difficult to 
pleafe us, and are lefs concerned whether 
we be pleafed or no. 

No wife man ^erwiflied to beyoungcr< 

An idle reafon leflens the weight of the 
good ones you gave before. 

The motives of the beft ad^ions will 
not bear too ftrid an enquiry. It is al- 
lowed, that the caufe of mofl anions, 
good or bad) may be reiblved into the 
love of ourfelves 5 but the felf-lovc of 
fome men inclines them to pleaie others ; 
and the fclf-love of others is wholly 
employed in pleafing themfelves. This 
makes the great diftinAion between vir- 
tue and vice. Religion is the beft motive 
of all anions, yet religion is allowed to 
be the higheft inftance of fclf-love. 

When the world has once begun ta 
ufe us ill, it afterwai;ds continues the fame 

treatment 
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treatment with lefs fcruple or ceremony, 
as men do to. a whore. 

Old men view beft at a diftance with 
the eyes of their underilanding as well as 
with thofe of nature. 

Some people take more care to lyde 
their wifdom than their folly.' 

Arbitrary power is the natural objed of 
temptation to a prince, as wine or women 
to a young fellow, or a bribe to a judge, 
or avarice to old age, or vanity to a wo- 
man. 

Anthony Henly% farmer dying of an 
afthmay faid, well, if 1 oahget this breath 
once outy I'll take care it fliall never get . 
in again. 

The humour of exploding many things 
under the name of trifles, fopperies, and 
only imaginary goods, is a very falfe 'proof 
either of wifdom or magnanimi^ and ft 
great check to virtuous adtions. For in- 
ftance, with regard to fame: there is in 
^ mod people a reludanceand uawillingne& 
' to be forgotten* Wc obferve cveii among 
the vulgar, how fond they are to have an 
infcriptibn over their grave. Iffiqaires 
but little philofophy to difcover and ob- 
ferve 
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fcrve that there is no intrinfick value ia 
all this ; however, if it be founded in our 
nature, as an incitement to virtue, it 
ought not to be ridiculed. 

Complaint is the largeft tribute heavett 
receives, and the fincercft part of our de- 
votion. 

The common fluency of fpeech in 
many men, and molt women, is owing 
to a fcarcity of matter, and a fcarcity of 
words ; for whoever is a maftcr of lan- 
guage, and hath a mind full of ideas, will 
he apt in fpeaking lo hefitate upon the 
choice of both ; whereas common fpea- 
kers have only one fet of ideas, and one 
fet of words to cloath them in ; and thele 
are always ready at the mouth : fo peo- 
ple come fafter out of a church when it 
•is almofl empty, than when a crowd is at 
ithe door. 

Few are qoalified lo JhiTte in company j 
'but it is inmoft rnens power to be agree- 
able. The reafon therefore, why eonvcrfa- 
tion runs fo low at prefent, is not the de- 
fed of underftanding, but pride, vanity, 
ill-nature, afFc&ation, fingularity, pof[> 

tivehefs, 
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tivfcnefs, or fome other vice, thd cffed of 
a wrodg education. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humi- 
lity than pride. Vain men delight in tell- 
ing what honours have been done themj 
what great company they have kept, ^ and 
the lik^, by which they plainly coniefs 
that thefe honours were more than their 
due, and fuch as their friends would Hot 
believe if they had not been told : where r 
as a man truly proud thinks the greateflE 
honours below his inerit^ and confequent- 
ly fcorns to boaft* I therefore deliver it sii 
d maxim, that whoever deiires the cha- 
rader of a proud man^ ought to conceal 
his vanity. 

Lawj in a free country^ is,- or ought td, 
be, the. determination of the majohty of 
thoie ^ho have property in land. ^ ^ 

dne arguriient ufed to the diiadvan-^ 
tage of providence, I take to be a very 
Arbtig one in its defence. It is objeded^ 
that ftprms and tempefts, unfruitful fea:- 
fons, ferpents, fpiders, flies, and other 
noxious or trpublefome animals^ with 
many more inftances of the like kind, dif^ 
tover an imperfection in nature^ becaule 

£ e htinad 
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human life Would be much ealier with* 
out them : but the defign of providence 
may clearly be perceived in this proceed- 
ing. The motions of the fun and moon ; in 
fhort, the whole fyftem of the univerfe, as 
far as philofophers have been able to dif- 
cover and obferve> are in the utmoft degree 
of regularity and perfedlion ; but where- 
ever God hath left to man the power of 
intcrpofing a remedy by thought or la- 
bour, there he hath placed things in a 
ftate of imperfedion on purpofe to ftir 
up human induftry, without which life 
would ftagnate, or indeed rather could 
not fubfift at all : Curis accuunt tnortalia 
corda. 

Praife is the daughter of prefent power. 

How inconfiftent is man with himfelf ? 

I have known feveral perfons of great 
fame for wifdom in publick affairs and 
councils governed by fodlifh fervants. 

I have known great minifters, diftin- 
guifhed for wit and learning, who pre- 
ferred none but dunces. 

I have known men of great valour cow- 
ards to their wives. 

I have known men of the greateft ciin* 
ning perpetually cheated. 

I knew 
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I knew three great minifters, wha 
could exadly compute and fettle the 
accompts of a kingdom, but were wholly 
ignorant of their own oeconomy. 

The preaching ot divines helps to pre- 
ierve well-inclined men in the courfe of 
virtue, but feldom or never, reclaims the 
vicious. 

Princes ufually make wifer choices 
than the fervants whom they truft for the 
difpofal of places : I have known a prince, 
more than once, chufe an able minifter ; 
but I never obferved that minifter to ufe 
his credit in the difpofal of an employ^ 
ment to a pcrlbn whom he thought the 
iitteft for it. One of the greateft in thi^ 
age owned and excufed the matter from 
the violence of parties, and the lyirea- 
fonablenefs of friends. 

Small caufes are fuiHcient to make a 
man uneafy, when great ones are not in 
the way : f or want of a block he will ftum- 
ble at a firavs. 

. Dignity, high ftation, or great riches, 
are in fome fort neceflary to old men, in 
ord^ to keep the younger at a diftance, 

E e « wJio 
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who are otherwife too apt to inflilt then) 
upon the fcore of their age. 

Every man defires to live long ; but no 
inan would be old. 

Love of flattety in mofi: men proceeds 
from the mean opinion thiey have of them- 
felves; in women from the contrary. 

If books and laws continue to increafe 
as they have done for fifty years pafti I 
^m in fome concern for future ages, ho*' 
any man wiU be li^arned, or any man a 
lawyer. • 

Kings are commonly (aid to have kng 
hazels ; 1 wifli they had as ^orfg ears. 

princes in their infancy, childhood, 
and youth, are faid to difcover prodigious 
parts and wit, to fpeak things that furprize 
and aftonifh : ftrange^ fo many hopeful 
princes, and fo ;nany fhameful kings ! If 
they happen to die young, they would 
have been prodigies of wifdom and vir- 
tue: if they live, they are often prodi- 
gies indeed, but of another fort. 

Politicks^ as the word is commonly un- 
derftood, are nothing but corruptions, 
and confcquently of no ufc to a good 
!wg> or a good miniftry ; for which rea- 

. fon 
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bows, cringes, and geftures; he iaid, it 
was Solomons importation. Gold and apes. 

There is a ftory in Paufanias of a plot 
for betraying of a city difcovered by the 
braying of an afs ■: the cackling of geefe 
faved the capitol, and Catiline^ confpira- 
cy was difcovered by a whore. Thdc are 
the only three animals, as far as I re- 
member, famous in hiftory as enndencts 
and informers, 

Moft forts of divcrfion in men, chil- 
dren, and other aninnals, are an imitation 
of fighting, 

Augufius meeting an afs widi a luchy 
name foretold himfelf good fortune. I 
meet many aiTes, but none of them have 
lucky names. 

If a man makes me keep my diftance, 
the comfort is, he keeps his at the iame 
time. 

Who can deny that all men are vio* 
lent lovers of truth, when we fee them 
ib pofitive ia their errors, which they will 
maintain out xA their zeal tq truth, aU 
though they confradid themfclves every 
day of their lives ? 

Tiat 
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*That was excellently ohferved^ fay I, 
when I read a paf&ge in an author, 
where his opinion agrees with mine. 
When we differ, there I pronounce him 
to be mijiaken. 

Very few men, properly fpeaking, live 
at prefent, but are providing to live an- 
other time. 

As univerfal a pradice as lying is, and 
as eafy one as it feems, I do not remem- 
ber to have heard three good lyes in all 
my converfation, even from thofe who 
were moft celebrated in that faculty. , 
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